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“Has more than three times the strength of cocoa 
mixed with starch, arrow-root or sugar.” 











“Yes, we use 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA | 


Ws Samples of other cocoas have been sent us, 
@:).. but when we try them we always find 
that Baker’s—the genuine Baker's with 
the chocolate girl trade-mark—is the best.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PACKER’S © 


Ww 
TAR SOAP 
*PURE AS THE PINES 
Tones and beautifies 
the Hair and Skin 


Our leaflet on” Shampooing” sent free 
The Packer Mfg.Co.,81 Fulton St, New York 
































TISN’T FAIR 
=the way the 
work is divided 
among 
Men & WomEN 
Look at the Drud- 
ery and Hard 
Work of washing 
clothes and clean- 
ing house 


OMPARE 

SucH Work 
and the hardness 
of it with the work 
of Millions of Men 
—NO! NO!! the 
MEN should do 


the washing unless 


EARLINE 


IS USED. 


—and makes suc h 


Work fit for a woman 


takes the hard work and drud- 
ARLINE- gery from washing and cleaning 
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W. B. Erect Form Corsets with “FLEXILE” Steels 


The greatest boon ever bestowed on woman since she has worn stays. Absolutely 
no r.ore pressing or cutting into the bust—but luxurious comfort when standing or 
sitting. All W. B. Erect Forms sold at $1.50 and upwards are made with this re- 
markable steel. There are a great many more new features in the new models which 
any dealer will explain to you. Sold everywhere by everybody. 


ERECT FORM 936 (Stout Model) | ERECT FORM 954 (Slender Model) ERECT FORM 720(Average Model) 
Our most popular fan front model, | Made like Model 953. The ma- Low bust anc long skirted. Mace of 
For heavy figures. Just like 929 ex- | terial, however, is a fine, strong durable coutil in white and -_ 
cept that it is aie ot strong ster | imported coutil. In white or drab. Trimmed at top with lace and halsy 


: : Has hose supporters ribbon. Has rubber button hose 
ling jean in white and 


front and hip. Sizes, 18 $2 00 supporters attached to 
drab and black sateen. $1 00 to 24. Price, .... . front and hips. Sizes, $1 00 
Sizes, 19 to 36. Price, . ERECT FORM 953 (S1 seed 18to 30. Prices. . . ° 
ender Model) ERECT FORM 958( Average Model) 
ERECT FORM 929 (Stout Model) Is a new corset shown here for the Joanother new ae 5. fe se 
Low bust and closely stitched fan | first time. Made with low bust and and jong over abdomen and hips 
front. Long over alxiomen and hips. deep hip. White or drab coutil with Closely stitched fan front. Bound w ith 
White and dra coutil or black sat- | Tbber buttom hose supporters on fancy stitched batiste and narrow 
, : : front and hips. Bound with fancy lace edging. In white or drab coutil 
een,trimmed with wide : * ws 
stitched batiste and nar- Rubber button hose sup- 
lace and baby ribbon $1 50 row lace edging. Sizes, $1 50 porters front and _ hips. $2 00 
Sizes, 19 to 36. Price, S 18 to 24. Price, . . . as Sizes, 18 to 30. Price, . - 


There are countless other models of Erect Form corsets which your dealer will 
show you, ranging in price from $1 to $5 per pair. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS 
Dept. A, 377 Broadway, New York 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewa! must reach us before the tenth of November to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after that 
Jate we cannot enter your name for the next (November) 
We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 


issue. 
back numbers. 
or Express money orders in remitting. 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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girls we should be as stupid as owls in 

this office. It takes the American girl 
to write a clever letter, and put a bright 
spot in a gray day. Full of sparkle, full 
of the enthusiastic spirit, full of that dash 
that makes girlhood so attractive, our girl 
letters are a delight and a joy to us. 


4 IT were not for the letters we get from 


A Girl’s Letter Always Says Something, and 
it generally says it ‘‘right out in meetin’!”’ 
Here is one, for instance: 

“Don’t vou think we’ve been, well, reason- 
ably good? We've listened attentively to 
all manner of splendid advice, and tried ever 
so hard to improve ourselves. Now we're 
just a tiny bit tired of keeping quiet, and we 
want to talk a while ourselves. 

‘* We've had some queer, fuuny experiences, 
and we're just dying to tell the other girls. 
We'll do it very briefly. 

‘Perhaps some day you'll givea box of 
chocolates to every girl who says something 
really worth while! 

‘Wouldn't it be perfectly lovely? 

“If Emma E. Walker, M. D., should object, 
just tell her you never could resist 

‘“THE GIRLS.” 


Chocolates and Secrets! in other words. 
To begin with, we selected that for a title. 
The very words suggest girls! We talked 
to some girls about the idea! In chorus, 
they said: ‘‘Oh, yes, do, please do: please 
give us such a department, and get an 
awfully bright girl to take charge of it!’’ 
So we began the search for an ‘‘awfully 
bright girl!’’ 

‘‘T know one,”’ said a girl. 

So we said: ‘‘Let ws know her!’’ And 
she did. She was bright, all right: fairly 
scintillated —a real girl, who knew girls. 

‘*Can you do it?’’ we asked. 

**7'll try,’’ said she with the true Ameri- 
can spirit. 

She did. We tried her result on some 
girls. They tittered and snickered and 
chuckled away, and every once in a while 
there would come out: ‘‘Isn’t that great ?”’ 

Why, I didn’t know that, did you?”’ 

Oh, say, I’m going to try that,’’ etc. 

What were we to do, after all that, but 
put the result in type? Wedid. And now 
the question is: How will all THE JOURNAL 
girls like it? At all events, next month 
they will have a chance to see, for the new 
department, with the title of ‘‘ Chocolates 
and Secrets,’’ will begin then! 





‘‘Now, Brace up ‘Dolly’? came the next 
letter. 

We sent for ‘‘ Dolly’’: looked at her, and 
said we were told to ‘‘brace her up!”’ 

‘‘How? What do they mean?’’ asked 
‘Dolly’’ in pure bewilderment, and she 
read: 

“Give us more of ‘ Dolly’: she is so good, 
Crowd somebody out; give her a page and 
get Miss Richardson to illustrate it.” 

‘‘Can you do it?’’ we asked ‘‘Dolly.”’ 

‘““‘Why, of course,’’ she chuckled, her 
face radiant with pleased blushes. 

‘*And how about you?’’ we asked of Miss 
Richardson. 

‘* Love to,’’ she said. 

‘‘All right; go ahead,’’ we said. And the 
two girls did. 

And that is the way ‘‘Dolly’’ happens to 
own the whole of page 27 of this issue. 


“Do You Know There was a Girl once,’’ 

said another letter, ‘‘ who spent sixty-two 
million dollars a year on cosmetics alone, 
and over two hundred million dollars for 
pretty clothes every year ? And her father 
gave her the money, too! Tell us about 
her, won’t you ?”’ 
_ It sounded at first as if a slight mistake 
in figures had been made. Still we looked 
it up, and there she was: girl, cosmetics, 
wardrobe, dazzling figures and all! And 
with a romance in the bargain! Such a 
combination was a combination! 

So we had the story written, and next 
month we shall tell of ‘‘The Most Extrav- 
agant Girl in History ’’—she certainly de- 
serves the title! 


“Do Tell Eleanor Hoyt to go on writing 
‘ Belinda’ stories until she simply cannot 
see!’’ came next. Evidently the “‘ Belinda’”’ 
stories of the flock of boarding-school girls 
were liked. We thought of those we had 
in hand and of the ones Miss Hoyt was 
writing. ‘‘If they like the ones that have 
come out what will they think of those that 
are to come?”’ said one of the girls in our 
office who had read those in manuscript. 
“You are safe with those,’’ she said as she 


smiled; ‘‘ especially with the one about ‘ The 
Blighted Being.’ ”’ 


Now Came a Young Bride: ‘‘I tell you 
what you do,’’ she wrote. ‘ Tell us girls 
how to keep house when we get married — 
not how old folks do, but how to do it just 
for two. Jack, poor boy, really suffers 
from the way I experiment with him. I 
know my kitchen isn’t complete, but I don’t 
know for the life of me what to buy. Leta 
real young bride, who didn’t know a thing 
about it, tell how she did it !’’ 

That sounds easy enough, but where was 
the young bride to write it? ‘‘ Be sure to 
get one whose husband didn’t make more 
than eighteen dollars a week, who had no 
servant, and who lived in a small town. 
There are lots of such girls if you can only 
get hold of them and get them to tell what 
they did and how they learned! ’’ 

That was true enough. There are such 
cases, but we didn’t happen to know of 
any. And—wearestill searching. So we 
thought, in desperation, why not say so in 
print? Perhaps it will strike the eye of 
such a young bride ‘‘ who didn’t know and 
has learned’’—so here it is. The idea is 
a good one. But where is the bride who 
can tell her story for other girls? But, of 
course, she will have to fill the requirements 
named above: eighteen dollars a week in- 
come, living in a small town, and with 
no knowledge of cooking and no maid! 


‘*Do Give Us Another Lovely Waltz,” now 
came in a host of girls’ letters. Then came 
others: ‘‘ Don’t forget a pretty waltz song. 
Girls love that kind, you know.’’ ‘You 
are on the right track with your music,’”’ 
said other girls, ‘‘and your magazine is 
selling like hot cakes among the girls here. 
Be sure to keep it up. We can stand all 
the pretty music you can give us— the 
sort, you know, that will just make our ears 
wave with delight.’’ 

‘Make our ears wave with delight! ”’ 
There is a figure of speech for you! 

A waltz and a waltz song! Oddly 
enough, we had one of each, and the pret- 
tiest of both kinds we have had thus far. 
So we shall put them both in the next 
(November) number. 


Don’t You Mind what the old folks Say,’’ 
now came fromagirl. ‘‘ You go right on 
and give us. stories—several in each 
number. Love stories, I mean.’’ 

What an idea that old folks object to 
stories! As if we don’t like to live fora 
while in an ideal world at sixty as well as 
at sixteen! 

‘*Give us at least three stories every 
month,’’ said another. We counted those 
in the next number: there were five! And 
for the Christmas number we have seven 
stories already! 





‘Does it Ever Occur to You that we girls 
between twelve and eighteen would like 
some pretty styles, as well as the girls be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five?’’ wrote one 
pert little miss. ‘‘All your styles are for 
our sisters. What is the matter with us? 
It is harder for us to dress at our age than 
for girls out of their teens.’’ 

‘*She’s right, too,’’ said Mrs. Ralston. 
Then some orders went out, and the girl be- 
tween twelve and eighteen had won her 
point, with a few remarks in this number 
and an illustrated page next month. 


This from a Church Girl: ‘‘ We girls who 
do church work would like some ideas. 
They are very hard to get. It’s the same 
old, poky kind of booths at our fair each 
year. Tell us something new. Can’t some 
of your artists design a few entirely new 
booths for a fair?”’ 

‘A first-rate idea,’’ we thought, and one 
of the cleverest workers in the church field 
started—and achieved! New fair booths 
they certainly were, and as pretty as they 
were new —more even than we could get on 
a page. But the best survived the selec- 
tion, and next month the church girl will 
have her page of new fair booths! 


‘Now, Some Pretty Things for our rooms. 
You don’t do much in that direction. Can’t 
you find some pretty, inexpensive things ? 
We girls haven’t much to spend on our 
rooms, but we do want them to look pretty 
just the same!”’ 

Naturally! And the prettiest things of 
that sort are generally the most inexpen- 
sive. So we start, this month, one girl’s 
story of ‘‘ How I Made My Home Pretty,”’ 
and next month this story will, of course, 
be continued. 


‘‘Don’t Forget pretty luncheon tables,’’ 
wrote another flock of girls. ‘‘ We like to 
give these little impromptu affairs, and it’s 
awfully hard to get new notions about fixing 
up the table prettily. In November we 
give football luncheons, you know. Can’t 
you help us out there, and show us how to 
make some really stunning tables with 
college flags, etc.’’ 

We sent a few notes to some women we 
knew of who had been very successful in 
giving a new touch to these little luncheons 
with a college flavor, and they certainly 
responded with success. We picked out a 
few: the ones most simple and yet show- 
ing prettiest of touch and novel in their 
arrangement; and in the next issue we 
shall give a page of these tables, with a 
‘* Hallowe’en’’ Table and a_ stunning 
Chrysanthemum Table effect for a church 
fair thrown in! 
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$100 FOR KITCHEN HELPS 


Little Hints That are Time-Savers and Money-Savers 


We want some little kitchen helps: the little contrivances, inventions, make- 
shifts, hints born of experience that save a woman’s time and strength in 
the kitchen: labor-saving helps— anything about the kitchen, pots and 
pans, range or sink, floor or wall, refrigerator or outhouse, that will help 


a woman to do her work with less labor and at less expense. 


0 recipes: 


these will not be considered. ‘What we want are general helps of all 
kinds about the kitchen and kitchen work. If you can send us a photo- 
graph or sketch with the description, so much the better. 


We will give $25 for the Best Help 
15 for the Second Best Help 
10 for.the Third Best Help 
5 for Each of the Next 10 Best Helps 


13 Prizes of a Total of $100 
No single hint must exceed 50 words: it should have fewer if possible. 


Send as many different hints as you like, but write each on a separate 
sheet of paper: each with full name and address, and not exceed- 


ing 50 words. 


Remember this, please. 


Also that no rolled manu- 


scripts will be considered, and no manuscripts in this competition 
will be returnéd to writers. A\ll hints not desired will be destroyed: all 
acceptable hints will either receive prizes, or be purchased at good rates. 


Send by or before October 8 to 


THE KITCHEN HINT BOX 
© THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


‘*We Made a Lot of Money, four of us 
girls, last year at our church fair with the 
beautiful church-fair booth which you gave 
away then. Can you not do something for 
us equally clever this year?’’ wrote one 
girl, and her letter was one of many. 

We had no idea of repeating our offer of a 
free church-fair booth this year, since these 
booths are a bit expensive. Still, the de- 
sire to have them seemed so great that we 
decided to make some new ones, and we 
have another lot of these booths for this 
year’s fairs. The number will be limited, 
as we did not feel justified in having very 
many made. Next month we shall tell all 
about these booths and explain how every 
girl who wants one for her church fair can 
get it for nothing. So, if our friends who 
are planning for fairs will wait until the 
next issue of THE JOURNAL comes out they 
will have an equal chance to get a booth. 


‘Wish You Could Tell Us,” writes another 
girl, ‘“how we can make some money to 
buy our Christmas presents.’’ 

We can, and will. We have a ‘ Girls’ 
Club’’ attached to THE JOURNAL just for 
that purpose. In fact, its motto is ‘‘ With 
one idea: to make money.’’ There isn’t a 
better chance in the world to make Cbrist- 
mas money than through this club —more 
than 3000 girls are members of it now, and 
all are making money. The girl who has 
charge of ‘‘ The Girls’ Club”’ is only too 
happy to tell other girls about the club if 
they will write her. If they will look on 
page 42 of this issue there is something said 
about the Club there, and of course this is 
the month to make Christmas money. 


‘*Couldn’t You Get Mr. Taylor to draw a 
picture,’’ asks another girl, ‘‘ which would 
be a sort of a ‘sequel’ to his beautiful 
‘Hanging of the Crane,’ showing the same 
couple a few years afterward in their own 
home surrounded with happy children? 
We who have the ‘Crane’ picture would 
like a second one, so as to have a pair.’’ 

Here, at least, we thought, is one instance 
wlrere we anticipated a girl's request, for 
Mr. Taylor had been asked so many times 
to do this that he did it, some time ago, and 
the result was a superb picture—-a piece of 
work that, we think in the office here, su- 
perior to his ‘*‘ Hanging of the Crane.’’ It 
illustrates Longfellow’s beautiful line of 
‘* Home-keeping hearts are happiest.’’ 


So, the American Girl Knows exactly what 
she wants, and hasn’t the slightest hesita- 
tion to ask for it. And it pleases us hugely 
that she does. She makes us work to 
please and satisfy her, for what she wants 
often sounds simpler than it is to get. 

But there’s a peculiar satisfaction in 
pleasing these girls. At least we find it so. 
It freshens us and keeps us keyed right up. 

As our youngest editor says: 

‘*They’re all right.’’ 


Prize Awards for Mrs. Rorer’s 
Suggestions 


It was astonishing with what uniformity 
the suggestions which came to ‘‘ Mr. Bok’s 
Question Box,’’ to point out new ways for 
Mrs. Rorer in her JOURNAL work, asked for 
things that she had treated before. Still 
there were a few which opened up new 
ideas to us, and to the women who made 
them the prizes were awarded, as follows: 

First Prize, $25— Margaret F. Hall, California. 

Second Prize, $15 — Mrs. Wesley Peacock, Texas. 

Third Prize, $10o— Nora Hull, New York. 

Fourth Prize, $5 — Mrs. W.W. Wilcox, NewYork. 


The Cover Design This Month 


The cover design on this month’s 
JOURNAL, by Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, is 
that to which was awarded the second prize 
of $750 in THE JOURNAL’S recent prize 
contest for cover designs. It may be truly 
said to represent Miss Smith’s inimitable 
capacity to depict child-life at her very best. 
Miss Smith’s babies are ‘‘ real’’ babies, 
and of this one this seems particularly true. 
‘It zs a baby,’’ as one mother said. Of 
course, thousands will want a copy for fram- 
ing: so we have struck off a special edition 
which has all the printing on it, the same as 
the cover, but with no printing on the back 
of it. And it is carefully rolled in a strong 
tube, and will be sent, all postage paid, for 
ten cents. It makesa “‘star’’ picture fora 
nursery or for ‘‘ mother’s room,’’ while as 
a present for ‘‘ grandmother's room’’ it 
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will give infinite pleasure. 
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| h © Gol de Nn Le 2e nd P “In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 


In storm and sunshine, night and day, 


This is the third of a new series of 
‘ fellow pictures by W. L. Tavior ; J “eater 
fourth will appear in the next By W ° .. Tay lor 


of The Journal 


In health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, | am thine!’ 
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When an Actress was Mistress of the White House 


ND so now we have an actress in the White 
House,”’ was an observation made in mingled 
scorn and sarcasm by not a few of those 
enemies of President Tyler — and no President 
of the United States has ever had more of 
them — when they learned that his first wife 
was an invalid and that her place in the 
Presidential household was to be taken by his 

* eldest son’s wife. An‘‘accidental’’ President, 
as well as the first to separate from the party 

responsible for his election, he was exposed to ridicule 

and abuse which had hardly a limit to its bitterness and 
indecency, and as he was noted for his proficiency on 
the violin it was not uncommon among his most 
malevolent critics to insist that he and his daughter-in- 
law would convert the White House into an abode of 

Thespian worldlimess and frippery. The home of the 

President of the United States was hardly less watched 

then than it is now throughout the country by those social 

and moral censors who are quick to enlist the support 
of the devout in opposing or deploring every act therein 
which may seem to them indecorous or frivolous. 

Consequently, there was no little concern among men 

and women of a strongly religious turn of mind when 

they first learned that the daughter of one who had long 
been a foremost favorite on the stage was to become, as 
the popular phrase put it, ‘‘ the first lady in the land.”’ 





The Early Glories of Cooper, the Actor 


HE now forgotten fame of Thomas Apthorpe Cooper 
in his profession is one of the examples of the 
vapory nature of the honors which follow even the most 
famous players when they have run their course. He 
was the earliest of the eminent ‘‘ star’’ actors on the 
American stage. Although he was born in London, 
most of his life after he was twenty years of age was 
spent in this country, and before he had reached middle 
age he was regarded by American playgoers as one of 
theircountrymen. Before the advent of Edwin Forrest, 
who made him his model in classic réles, Cooper had 
the chief place in their esteem as a tragedian, while he 
was hardly less effective in the higher range of comedy. 
It was believed that no other actor equaled him in the 
amount of his earnings, and many were the stories told 
of his lavishness and the sumptuous style of his living. 
But his extravagance and his habits of hospitality were 
too much for the fortune which he had saved, and at the 
age of fifty-five he found himself unable to meet 
the demands of his creditors, while his popularity on 
the stage had begun to wane. 


How the Actor’s Daughter Came to His Rescue 


‘T WAS in consequence of his misfortunes that Priscilla 
Cooper, his daughter by his second wife, was con- 
strained to make her first regular appearance as an 
actress, that being the only opportunity which was open 
to her for helping her father in his advancing years. 
There was a general desire on the part of playgoers to 
note whether she had inherited any of his talent, and also 
a sympathetic disposition to encourage her to the ut- 
most. The play was Sheridan Knowles’s ‘‘ Virginius’’ ; 
Cooper was cast for the part of the Roman father, and 
Miss Cooper for the part of Virginia, the daughter, and 
the audience awaited almost impatiently the scene in 
which Virginia comes forward for the first time. The 
fact that the father and daughter of the play were also 
father and daughter in actual life had excited an intense 
and half-pathetic interest in New York. As the time 
drew near for her to come on the stage it seemed as if 
every one had made ready to greet her with an uproarious 
welcome. The language of the drama, however, con- 
tributed an unexpected emotion to the general excite- 
ment in anticipation of her advent. 

** Send her to me, Servia,’’ said Cooper in his impress- 
ive tone of voice, and then, as she emerged from the 
wings, tripping toward him with affectionate smiles, 
Virginia saluted him with the lines, ‘‘ Well, father, 
what's your will?’’ The apposite effect as the words 
fell from the mouth of Miss Cooper was electrical. 
Instantly a great shout of joyous approbation rose from 
the entire audience ; the action of the play was sus- 
pended for afew minutes, and the eyes of both the parent 
and his child were filled with tears. Never had he him- 
self been more rapturously received, and it was plain 
that the public was eager to add her to its idols 

Miss Cooper continued to play with her father during 
the next four years, but at each time it became more 
evident to the public that the veteran lagged superfluous. 

It was while she was thus helping to earn a livelihood 
for herself and her father that Rebert Tyler, son of 
John Tyler, who was then a United States Senator from 
Virginia, met her and almost immediately fell in love 
with her pretty face, graceful figure and melodious voice. 
The young lawyer wooed her with all the ardor of an 
impetuous nature, and soon after her last season on the 
stage, or on September 12, 1839, she became his bride. 


The President’s Advice on White House Behavior 


T WAS only three months after the marriage that the 
bridegroom's father was somewhat unexpectedly 
nominated by the Whig party for Vice-President of the 
United States on the ticket with General William Henry 
Harrison for President. The Democratic party was 
overwhelmingly swept out of power in the ‘‘ Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too ’’ campaign, and General Harrison took 
possession of the White House. But he had been there 
only a month when the nation was shocked by the 
tidings of his death, and for the first time in its history 
the Vice-President of the United States was called upon 
to become President. 
When the news came to Tyler at his home in 
Williamsburg that the President was dead he hastened 
to call together the members of his family and some 
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of their friends. There was a story how he told them 
that all the habits of his daily life would now need to be 
changed as a result of his immediate accession to the 
Presidential office; yet he wished, so far as was possible, 
to retain his customary simplicity of demeanor and to 
impress upon those who should go with him an observ- 
ance of the same spirit. He thought that they should 
all remember that it was through a sad and unexpected 
event that this greatness had been thrust upon him and 
that therefore they should be discreet in their conduct 
and refrain from anything like pride or elation. Turning 
to his daughter and daughter-in-law he admonished them 
in particular of the need of unpretentious behavior. ‘‘ As 
upon you, Priscilla and Elizabeth,’’ he said, ‘‘ will pres- 
ently devolve the duty of presiding at the White House, 
I trust that it will scarcely be necessary for me to say 
that you should be equal and untiring in your courtesies 
to all; and you should remember that nothing betrays 
alittle soul so much as the exhibition of airs or assump- 
tions under any circumstances. I wish to say to my 
sons, too, that they must not forget the saying of the 
ancient hero who desired his family, instead of abandon- 
ing themselves to exultation for his triumph, to bear 
in mind that in the next battle he might be beaten. In 
short, my sons and daughters, whatever you say or do, 
act with reference to the day when I must return to 
plain John Tyler, and never, as the President’s family, 
either in thought, word or deed, do aught which you 
will regret to be told of hereafter, when you shall be 
nothing more than John Tyler’s children.”’ 


“Cooper’s Daughter” Finds a Friend in Daniel Webster 


S THE President’s wife, who had been the victim of 
paralysis for several years, and who died in the year 
following his advent to the office, was unable to be of 
any social assistance to him, her place was at once 
taken by the attractive Mrs. Robert Tyler, or ‘* Cooper’s 
daughter,’’ as the playgoing public was in the habit of 
calling her. Priscilla’s first appearance at a Cabinet 
dinner a few days after she was installed in the White 
House was attended with an awkward mortification. 
According to the usual arrangement of the guests she 
presided at the table, the President sitting opposite, and, 
at her right hand, the Secretary of State, who was 
Daniel Webster. Wearing a fine new gown, and full of 
anxiety as to the impression which she would make 
upon the members of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet, she was 
soon pleased to notice that she was evidently getting 
along nicely. 

But in the midst of her elation, and while high good- 
humor was prevailing among the guests, she suddenly 
became very white in the face and fell backward in her 
chair, apparently unconscious. She afterward felt, she 
said, that she had disgraced herself with the President 
forever in thus succumbing to a fainting fit the first time 
in her life. ‘‘ Mr. Webster,’’ she wrote to her sister, 
‘‘ who was sitting next me, picked me up in his arms 
and took me away from the table ; and Mr. Tyler, with 
his usual impetuosity, deluged us with ice water, ruining 
my lovely dress, and, I am afraid, producing a decided 
coolness between myself and the Secretary of State. I 
had to be taken to my room, and poor Mr. Webster had 
to be shaken off, dried and brushed before he could 
resume his place at the table! What a contretemps !”’ 

Yet she and Webster became quite friendly to each 
other, he in his paternal, condescending way, she with 
the pleasure of having such a man unbend to her. She 
soon ceased to be afraid of what at first seemed to her to 
be his awful-looking presence. The ‘‘ charming gossip,”’ 
as she called it, with which he entertained her, his droll 
stories, and his pleasant remembrances of her father on 
the stage, served to give her a very different impression 
of his mind from that she had formed of him at a dis- 
tance. It was he who sat with her at the first diplomatic 
dinner in the State dining-room, when she was the only 
lady at the feast. She afterward admitted that the long 
table, the lights, the brilliant garb and orders of the 
foreign Ministers, and the innumerable courses, greatly 
confused her. She tried to be as cheerful as possible, 
and Webster told her that she acquitted herself admira- 
bly. Nevertheless, she felt miserable all the time, for 
while the dinner was going on she knew that her baby 
upstairs was crying, inasmuch as message after message 
would be sent to her that she was wanted in the nursery. 


A New Year’s Day and a Dickens Night 


RESIDENT TYLER’S first New Year’s Day in the 
White House was an occasion of much gayety to 
the multitude of callers that passed through its doors 
to pay him ‘‘ the compliments of the season.’’ The 
President took his station in the Blue Room surrounded 
by members of his family and the ladies who had been 
invited to assist Mrs. Tyler in the reception. Her father- 
in-law had become proficient in the hand-shaking custom, 
but the ordeal which she had to face in complying with 
it was a severe tax on her nerves. 

It was delightful enough to her during the time allotted 
to, the members of the Diplomatic Corps, brilliant in 
their uniforms and decorations, and charming with their 
small talk. But when the hour came for the admission 
of the general public there was a rush of thousands of 
men, women and children, all eager to extend their 
hands to the young mistress of the White House as well 
as to the President. They were received as rapidly as 
they could be passed along the line, and the former 
actress was pleased with the respectful attention which 
most of them seemed to give her. 

Young Mrs. Tyler presided over what was called the 
great ‘‘ literary levee,’’ when Charles Dickens made his 
first visit to this country. It took place at the White 
House while Washington Irving, who in his early man- 
hood had been a friend of her mother’s, was visiting 
the Tylers before sailing on his mission as Minister to 
Spain. There were some Americans who were not 
pleased, or affected not to be, when they saw how 
their own countryman was comparatively neglected in 
the tumultuous frenzy of the hour to see ‘‘ Boz,”’ as 
Dickens was then popularly known, and to fall down 
before him in hero worship. Mrs. Tyler was one of 
them. But she did not think he was romantic-looking, 
despite his bright face, or that he dressed well, or that his 
decidedly English appearance was of the very best Eng- 
lish. ‘‘At this levee,’’ she said, ‘*‘ he was accompanied 
by his wife, quite a sweet-looking, plump wonran, taste- 
fully dressed, though, and more English looking than 
‘ Boz’ himself. Poor fellow, he seemed horribly bored 
by the crowd of thousands pressing around him. What 
think you, he and Washington Irving were both speaking 
tomeatthesametime. Iam charmed with Washington 
Irving. He took me in to the dinner which father gave 
him, and he talked to me of mamma all the time, telling 
me a great many anecdotes of grandma’s house and 
surroundings in old times.”’ 

It was in this letter that Priscilla betrayed an amusing 
instance of a self-consciousness not unnatural to her years. 
‘* The more distinguished, well-bred and sensible people 
are,’’ she said, ‘‘ the more perfectly unembarrassed and 
at home I feel with them. Query: Does this emanate 
from their good breeding and intellect, or from my own 
inferior nature finding its affinity in these sort of people ?”’ 


A Reminder of Her Theatrical Days 


HERE were times when the theatre at which Priscilla 
had appeared in Washington while she was an 
actress was used for social occasions. One of these was 
a notable ball in which she was surrounded by many of 
the young beauties of the Capital. In the course of the 
evening Senator Southard, of New Jersey, who had 
become President of the Senate after Tyler’s retirement 
from the Vice-Presidency, came up to ier, drew her to 
the end of the ballroom, and told her how, many years 
before, he and John Quincy Adams had there enjoyed 
some of the best acting they had ever witnessed. The 
play was one which Adams said he had seen performed 
in Europe by the first actors of the age, by John Kemble, 
by Talma, by Kean, by Cooke, by Macready, but he 
had not seen it acted so admirably as it was that night 
when Southard was his companion. 

At this point the Senator, pausing in his story, having 
assured her that he agreed with the old statesman, Miss 
Tyler asked him what was the play aud who was the 
actor. ‘* The play was ‘ Macbeth,’’’ he replied, ‘* and 
the actor was Mr. Cooper.”’ 

The enthusiasm with which he spoke of her father 
made her shed tears of pleasure. Indeed, he had invited 
her to contemplate the spot on which they were stand- 
ing as the scene of Cooper’s triumph. ‘‘ I looked 
around,”’ she said, ‘‘ and then thought that not only had 
papa’s footsteps trod those boards—I looked down at 
my velvet dress as Mrs. Tyler and thought of the one I 
wore there six years before as Lady Randolph, when 
we struggled through a miserable engagement of six 
rainy nights.’’ 


Succeeded in the White House by Her Sister-in-Law 


RISCILLA did not live in the White House during 
the whole of her father-in-law’s term as President. 
When she retired she was succeeded by her husband’s 
sister, Mrs. Semple, then noted as a fine-looking and 
accomplished woman, and Mrs. Semple in turn was fol- 
lowed by the bride whom the President took for his 
second wife in the last year of his term, to the great sur- 
prise of the country. Priscilla lived with her father, 
whom the President had appointed to one or two offices, 
until his death, and in later years she followed the 
fortunes of her husband in the cause of the Confederacy. 
Despite the prejudices which she awakened as an 
actress in some quarters, she was not without success in 
her career at the White House. She found there, for 
example, favor in the eyes of even so severe a critic as 
John Quincy Adams, opposed as he was to the Tyler 
administration. ‘‘ The courtesies of the President and 
Mrs. Robert Tyler,’’ said the Old Man Eloquent, in 
describing one of her parties, ‘‘ were all that the most 
accomplished European courts could have desired,’’ 
while old Cooper himself thought that his ‘‘ little Pris”’ 
could play the queen in the White House even better 
than she had the queens behind the footlights. 





























¢ 2 ARIES eC eS ee HERE are but 
/ few mothers 

who do not 
have to count the 
cost in making the 
outfit for the first 
baby. Equally few, 
let it be hoped, are 
the mothers whvu 
buy these clothes 
ready made. 

No matter how 
experienced a sewer 
a woman may be, 
when she begins the 
work of preparing 
her first baby’s 
clothes she will find 

herself beset by 

doubts and per- 
plexities. The out- 
Ea es eee at Alf on fit for her baby is 
a work into which 
each mother puts 
her whole heart. 
She wishes these little articles to be dainty and sensible, 
and it is possible to have them both dainty and sensible 
ind also inexpensive. 

A mistake common to many mothers in preparing for 
the coming of the first baby is in making an over-supply 
of clothes. Another common mistake is to make such 
clothes too elaborate. 














Baby Basket and Medicine-Chest 


GOOD way to begin the work is to make something 
A in which to keep the clothes. There is nothing much 
better for this than a large chest. The one illustrated 
was once a tool-chest, thirty-two inches long. This 
chest was covered with brown leather, but a covering of 
chintz or cretonne in the tones of the room would look 
well; or, if desired, the chest could be left uncovered 
and its wood stained. The ornamental tacks are 
japanned saddle nails, costing fifteen cents a gross. To 
line the chest, first pad with cheap cotton batting, in 
which fold quantities of violet powder and orris-root. 
Over this padding tack blue cheesecloth. Across the 
lid stretch three pieces of white tape to hold the smaller 
articles, 

Before beginning work on the clothes purchase the 
little shirts and stockings and lay them away in the 
chest. No matter whether the baby be born in July 
or December the same shirts and stockings are used. 
Three mixed silk and wool shirts and three pairs of 
merino stockings are sufficient. There is a reason in 
advising the purchase of a silk and wool shirt. The 
heavy, woolen shirts are too warm as arule. It is far 
better to get a lighter shirt, and keep the baby warm or 
cool by the amount of top clothing. In buying the 
tockings and shirts get the second size, as baby soon out- 
vrows the first size. The shirts may be bought for fifty 
cents and the stockings for twenty-five cents a pair. 

These articles shrink easily and should be washed in 
lukewarm water in which there is some good soap, rinsed 
irefully in water of the same temperature, and the shirts 
stretched with the hands. Even with the best of care the 
stockings will gradually shrink, and a pair of stocking- 
stretchers, like those illustrated, may be made very easily. 
Get an egg-crate from your grocer. The wood in these 
crates is white wood, thin and easily cut. Draw an outline 
ot the stretcher, a little larger than the stocking, on a piece 
of this wood, cut it out with a knife, and rub the edges 
(own with sandpaper. Bore holes at the top through 
which to put a string to hang them up by. Draw the 
stockings over these stretchers as soon as washed and they 
will never shrink. 


HE pinning blankets, four in number, are nicest when 
i made of heavy, white flannelette. The quality selling at 
fitteen cents a yard is best. Flannelette is preferable to 
any Other material for these blankets. It is as warm as 
flannel, wears just as well, and washes much easier and 
better. In our mothers’ day pinning blankets were made 
on bands. These bands necessitated much handling of 
the child in dressing, which is greatly done away with by 
using a blanket known as the ‘* barrow coat.”’ This is made 
In three pieces—a plain, full back, with gored sides join- 
ing the gored sides of the two front breadths. The edges 
of the neck and armholes are turned in, making a flat hem, 
over which is stitched a binding of narrow bias strips of 
white muslin. These coats, being all of flannelette, atford 
a warm covering for both back and chest, and are easily 
slipped on, being open all the way down the front. They 
should be thirty-three inches long and full enough to form 
a wide, double-breasted lap in front. Do not gather them 
at the neck. Two yards will make one blanket. 

The nightdresses 
are also made of 
white flannelette. 
Three of these will 
be found sufficient. 
They are made like 
the barrow coats, the 
only difference be- 
ing that the night- 
dresses have 
sleeves. Cut these 
sleeves after a one- 
piece pattern, so 
¥ that there is but 

one seam in them. 
ao pene ° Turn a narrow hem 
, in the sleeve at the 

/ hand and then fold 
fy the fullness into a 
double box-plait on 
the upper side of the 
sleeve, one inch and 
a half from the hem. 
There are mgny 
advantages in 

















Frame for Bassinet 


My First Baby 


How I| Prepared Its Little Outfit for Twenty-Light Dollars 
By Lola D. Wangner 





My First Baby 


making a sleeve in this way —it is more easily made, easier 
to slip on over the hand, prettier, and more easily let out 
when necessary to make the opening at the hand larger. 
Do not put collars on these gowns, as they are of no use and 
are very much in the way. The best finishing at the neck 








co Short and Long Clothes, and Bathtub 


is like that at the neck of the pinning blanket. Around 
the neck, down the front and at the hands briar-stitch may 
be worked in heavy, white silk. 

For the first three or four weeks of a baby’s life he wears 
his nightdresses in the daytime to avoid too much changing 
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Dress, Barrow Coat and Stocking-Stretcher 


of clothes. For a summer baby two nainsook nightdresses 
may be made for extremely hot weather, but ordinarily a 
summer baby needs none but those made of flannelette. 
The seams in these garments, like those in all of the 
clothes, should be what are called a ‘* French felled ’’ seam 
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To Keep Baby’s Clothes In 


—one sewed on Woes BEER TEN > 
the right side of j 
the goods first, 
trimmed off close j 
to the stitching, | { 
and then this seam 
folded in a new i 
seam on the wrong } 
side, thus leaving | 
no rough edges. 

The petticoats 
should be made of 
flannel. These, 
three in number, 
are made on waists 
of longcloth or 
softcambric. The 
waist should be cut 
in one piece, with 
shoulder straps to 
be sewed together 
to form armholes, 
and should be six 
inches deep from 
the top of the shoulder seam to the waist-line, and twenty- 
three inches around the waist. The skirts are gathered on 
these waists. 
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Medicine-Chest — Open 





HE expense of these skirts may be what the mother 

chooses to make it. The embroidered flannels are 
the prettiest and a medium-weight flannel is the best. 
At fifty-nine cents a yard may be purchased an all-wool 
embroidered flannel. It takes one yard and a halt 
for a skirt, and one can thus be made for from eighty- 
five to ninety-five cents. A handsome skirt may be 
made from plain, all-wool flannel at thirty-nine cents a 
yard. Turn a deep hem in it, three inches wide. Baste 
this down, and over the bastings work a large briar- 
stitch in heavy, white silk. Above the hem lay three 
tucks, three-quarters of an inch wide, holding them in 
place with the briar-stitch. For this embroidering get 
standard crochet silk, costing ten cents a spool. Two 
spools will be enough to embroider three flannel skirts, 
three nightdresses and the pinning blankets. 

If you are economical enough to plan for baby’s short 
clothes while making the long ones you can make the 
three flannel skirts so that they may be made over into 
six short ones. As the flannel will be found too wide 
for the length of the skirt (all embroidered flannels are 
made up by using the width for the length), by making 
two or three deep tucks, embroidered in silk, this extra 
cloth can be kept in the skirt. This adds to the beauty 
of the long skirt, and the tucks can be let out so that 
one long skirt will make two short ones. These skirts 
should be thirty-three inches long from the top of the 
armhole to the bottom of the skirt. 

White skirts are unnecessary until the baby is put into 
short clothes. Should you desire them for special occa- 
sions two will be sufficient. 

Thus far the outfit, exclusive of the chest, has cost 
$7.05, as follows: 


Pinning blankets, 4 at go cents” - - - - $1.20 
Nightdresses, 3 at 30 cents - - - .go 
1 yard cambric for waists - - As 
Embroidery silk, 2 spools - - ; - .20 
Shirts, 3 at 50 cents - - - 1.50 
Stockings, 3 pairs at 25 cents - - 75 
Flannel skirts, 2 at 89 cents; I at 59 cents - -' eae 

$7 95 


N MAKING the baby basket the simpler it is the more 
useful and the better. Those elaborately trimmed 
with ruffles, lace and linings are easily soiled and difficult 
to clean. The one shown in the illustration has been used 
daily for seven months and is so simply made that the only 
part which became soiled was the pad in the bottom. The 
basket itself cost eighty-one cents and is strong and dura- 
ble. The pad in the bottom is of white lawn (half a yard 
costing five cents), tacked with briar-stitching and French 
knots over a fitted piece of cotton batting. The basket is 
unlined. Instead, there is a band of blue satin ribbon run 
in and out of the wickerwork. The ribbon cost twenty 
cents and is tied in a bow at one side. In this ribbon the 
brush and comb are easily slipped, obviating the necessity 
for pockets. Around the sides, at intervals, are placed 
three pad pincushions for safety-pins. These pads are 
made of white lawn, their edges worked in blue briar- 
stitch ; they are filled with cornmeal. At the upper two 
corners of each cushion is a loose knot of blue baby ribbon 
to tie the cushion to the basket. The other articles in the 
basket are a celluloid soap-box, a separate, round pin- 
cushion, a box of talcum powder and a powder box and 
puff. The safety-pins should be of two sizes—number o 
and number 3. The basket is dainty, and cost $1.51. 

The small, round 
pincushion is very 
useful. It is filled 
with cornmeal and 
covered with white 
lawn, with some of 
the baby ribbon in 
a bow at one side. 
When bathing the 
baby the numer- 
ous pins taken out 
of the clothing can 
be more quickly 
put in or taken 
out of this cushion 
than those in the 
basket, and the 
cushion can be put 
down anywhere 
you happen to 
need it. 

Before the 
baby’s arrival 
place in the baby 
basket linen wash 
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Bassinet as it Looked Completed 
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cloths, made from old linen handkerchiefs, and the 
towels ; also a little pile of o!d linen for the nurse. The 
towels must be very soft; they are nicest when made 
of cotton diapering. One bolt of diapering will make 
twelve diapers and leave an oblong piece. This piece 
can be hemmed for a towel, marking it in one corner to 
distinguish it from the diapers. Three towels will be 
enough. 

The diapers should be of two kinds—having two 
dozen of white cheesecloth and three dozen of cotton 
birdseye twenty-seven inches wide. ‘The cheesecloth 
diapers are to be worn inside the heavier ones, as they 
are much easier to wash when soiled than the heavier 
ones. The birdseye costs seventy-five cents a_ bolt, 
and three bolts are required. The white cheesecloth 
costs four cents a yard. Do not hem the cheesecloth 
diapers ; merely cut them one yard square. 

When pinning on a diaper pull the stockings up over 
the knees and fasten them to the diaper. This will 
keep the entire leg covered. Bootees should not be 
worn unless stockings are under them; they leave the 
knees exposed. 

Under his shirt the baby will have to wear an abdom- 
inal band. This should be of flannel, five inches wide 
and twenty-four inches long. Four of these bands are 
enough, and five-eighths of a yard makes them. Do 
not hem them; any seam would hurt the body. 


The Simpler the Dresses, the Better 


N MAKING the dresses the simpler they are the 

daintier and more babylike they will be. The day of 
dresses a yard and a half long, masses of puffings and 
ruffles and lace, is gone, let us hope, forever, and we 
have, instead, the simple dresses thirty-six inches long, 
with deep hemstitched hems and a few rows of fine 
tucks with perhaps a row or two of narrow insertion, 
The prettiest trimming is the briar-stitch, done in a 
heavy, cotton embroidery thread, costing twelve cents a 
ball, one ball being enough for many dresses. 

Five dresses is an ample number. Do not make slips. 
A slip costs almost as much as a dress and takes as 
much time to make, so why not have only dresses ? 
The material should be soft and fine. Persian lawn and 
nainsook, each at twenty-five cents a yard, are the best 
materials, Fine pieces of these goods may often be 
found at fifteen cents a yard. Two yards will make a 
dress by using the cloth the wrong way of the weave. 

There are unlimited styles to choose from for these 
dresses. A pretty one has a hem two inches and a half 
wide, with double hemstitching at its top. Above the 
hem are six fine tucks. There is no yoke, the fullness 
at the neck being made into sixteen tucks, three- 
sixteenths of an inch wide, pressed open to form small 
box-plaits. The plaits are yoke length in depth; 
between them are rows of fine briar-stitching in the 
heavy, white thread. At the neck and hands are narrow 
bands of insertion, edged with narrow, fine lace. Or 
these plaits may be five in number and half an inch 
wide, with two rows of briar-stitching and French knots 
worked between the plaits. The shoulder seams are of 
strips of insertion three inches long. 

If a yoke be desired, however, let it be deep and wide 
enough not to push up on the shoulders. Many dresses 
have circular yokes two inches deep edged with a nar- 
row ruffle. A baby seldom appears either pretty or 
comfortable in such a dress. All yokes should be three 
inches deep from the shoulder seam and ten inches 
across the front. The neck should measure ten inches ; 
the sleeves should be six inches long on the seam, the 
openings for the hands six inches wide. The dresses 
should button down the back and should not have blind 
buttonholes ; they are very troublesome. Neither should 
the buttons be too small. 

The sides of the breadths are not gored. The dress is 
made with only a front and back breadth, with’ seams 
under the arms. The sleeves should be a one-piece 
bishop in style ; the seams should be all French telled 
—those at the neck and hands should be soft and small. 
There should be no deep trimming at the neck and no 
ruffles if you value the baby’s comfort. 

If insertion be desired in the dress let it be narrow. 
At each side of the insertion work a row of briar-stitch. 
A yoke for such a dress could be made of alternate rows 
of insertion and fancy feather-stitching, sewed together 
in strips. 

Another pretty yoke is made of all-over embroidery 
in strips, with plain lawn between. French knots and 
briar-stitching may be worked in these plain places. 

lf a ruffle be desired at the bottom of the dress let it 
be only two inches wide and the lace edging it be fine 
and narrow. 

All of these dresses should be large enough to last 
until the baby is put into short clothes. Most baby 
clothes’ patterns are so small that a healthy baby would 
outgrow them in two months; then new yokes and 
larger sleeves must be made. Make them large at first ; 
they will not be too large very long. These dresses 
may be made over into short ones, and for this the two 
plaited ones mentioned above are good ideas. 


The Coat and the Little Jackets 


HE coat illustrated is very beautiful. It is made of 

white Bengaline silk, lined with lustral sateen and 
trimmed only with large pearl buttons and _ chiffon 
appliqué on the square collar. It requires four yards 
and a half of silk, two yards and a quarter of sateen and 
one yard and three-eighths of appliqué. The pattern 
used was that for the barrow coat, making it fuller both 
back and front. The sleeve is a bishop coat style. The 
silk was purchased for fifty cents a yard, the sateen cost 
thirty-five cents a yard, and the appliqué eighty-nine 
cents. There was half a yard of crinoline in the collar 
(five cents); the thread and twist cost eleven cents, the 
buttons were twenty-five cents, making the coat cost $4.33. 

The coat was made the length of the dresses ; it will 
wash nicely, and can be worn for many seasons when cut 
down into a short coat. 

Enough of the silk was left to make a plain bonnet. 
A circular piece was cut out for the back ; a plain piece, 
fourteen inches long and six inches wide, was embroid- 
ered in French knots in heavy silk and shirred to the 
circular piece. It was lined with some of the sateen, 
and ties of plain black silk were made. 


There should be two or three small jackets. A pretty 
white wool one may be purchased for fifty-nine cents, 
and dainty ones may be made of white cashmere. 
Three-quarters of a yard will make one. Cut a large 
circle out of the cloth, and, after cutting out a twelve-inch 
oval in the centre for the neck, slit the circle to make 
fronts, and odd, pie-shaped pieces for sleeves. The 
sleeves are fastened together with bows of ribbon, as are 
also the backs to the fronts. The edges are embroid- 
ered in silk, and a fancy border may be embroidered if 
desired. Ribbons are put at the neck to tie it. 


How to Make a Pretty Bassinet 


OR his health’s sake the baby must have a bed of his 
own. A cradle is not advisable, for, if he be rocked, 
he acquires a bad habit and his stomach is often upset. 
A crib is too large for a tiny baby and in many ways is 
not as good as a bassinet or a plain basket to be set 
on chairs. A pretty and inexpensive bassinet may be 
made at home. Build a platform of crosspieces as illus- 
trated. This platform should be eighteen inches high, 
castors included. Its top surface should measure 
twenty-two inches by thirty-four. On_ this platform 
screw a large basket —that known as the ‘* Standard ”’ 
is best. Into the back of the platform screw a pole 
forty-two inches long—that in the illustration was an 
old curtain pole. At the top of the pole, and at right 
angles to it, have a projection one inch wide and twelve 
inches long. Wrap this pole with strips of white cheese- 
cloth. The trimmings of the bassinet may be whatever 
your taste and purse will allow. They should be some- 
thing that washes nicely. In the bassinet here pictured 
the basket was padded heavily on the inside and on the 
top edge with cheap cotton batting. Over this cheese- 
cloth was drawn and firmly tacked to the bottom of the 
basket and to the outside of the top edge. Blue silesia 
was then tacked ungathered around the basket, falling 
down to the floor. Over this white lawn was shirred 
very full, having a heading to cover the joining of the 
cheesecloth and silesia. 

The curtains were easily made. A strip of white 
cheesecloth and one of blue silesia, each one yard wide 
and one hundred and twenty inches long, were laid 
over each other and tacked together on all four sides. 
This was then slipped over the pole, which was between 
the cheesecloth and the silesia, the silesia being on top. 
The two edges hanging down the back of the bassinet 
were then sewed together. A pair of net curtains were 
sewed together at one end, making a curtain one hun- 
dred and twenty inches long. The long, plain edge of 
this curtain was then doubled and sewed together, mak- 
ing a sort of hood, and allowing no opening down the 
back when slipped on over the pole. This curtain was 
then sewed with large stitches to the silesia at the edge 
of the ruffle, leaving the ruffle unlined and lacy in 
appearance. The three fabrics were then gathered on 
the straight piece at the top of the pole and fastened 
with a large blue bow., The effect was very pretty. 

The bottom of the basket which was used for a bed 
was not padded, but covered with a piece of the cheese- 
cloth. <A large feather pillow was laid in, forming, with 
the padded sides, asoft nest. A pillow of down, eighteen 
inches square, was used for the head pillow, and pillow- 
cases were made of cambric, with hemstitched ruffles on 
the four sides. This pillow was also used as a carriage 
pillow. To close the opening in the pillow-case three 
pairs of tape strings were sewed on and tied in bowknots. 

Over the large feather pillow was placed a piece of 
white oilcloth. This was covered by a quilted pad, one 
yard long and half a yard wide, costing twenty-nine 
cents ready made. The pillow was thus well protected. 
Oiled silk and rubber sheeting are used for the same pur- 
pose, but table oilcloth answers the purpose just as well. 

An extra pad was also bought, cut in halves and bound 
with tape. These pads are of value to put over carriage 
pillows and to protect the baby’s clothes. 


A Smell Blanket is Better Than a Bath-Gown 


HEN baby comes a small, soft blanket must be ready 

to roll him up in. For this get one yard of heavy, 
unbleached flannelette, costing thirteen cents. Hem the 
two raw edges. After baby is washed and dressed this 
blanket can be washed and used as a bath blanket each 
morning. 

Many sets of patterns call for a bath-gown. This is a 
most unsatisfactory garment for a wriggling baby. The 
small blanket is far better. It is laid on the lap, and, 
when baby is lifted wet from his tub, he can be laid in 
this blanket and rolled up nice and warm. A corner can 
be turned down here and there as the little body is 
dried, and in this way he will be warm and unexposed. 

The baby will require other blankets as wraps. Four 
will not be too many. Keep two for use each day and 
two for other occasions. They will soil gradually from 
so much handling and will require washing. After this 
they are not as <4 and you will appreciate having the 
two extra ones. By having four, two may be kept clean 
for the first six months. For one of these blankets get 
two yards of white cheesecloth ; cut in halves through 
the centre and draw threads in them until each is one 
yard square. Lay over one of the pieces half a bat of 
the best white cotton batting (which costs fifteen cents 
a bat). Over this lay the other piece of cloth and baste 
firmly together. Over these edges work a large cat- 
stitch, using either yarn or silk in the desired shade. 
The blanket is now ready to tie. Mark off into four-inch 
squares, tie with yarn at the corner of each square, 
making a good-sized ball; trim off the ragged edges of 
yarn. These blankets are warm, yet light and very 
pretty. Eight yards of cloth, two bats of cotton and two 
skeins of yarn will make four blankets. 

Provide a few pieces of flannel to lay over the baby’s 
stomach in case of colic ; for this get white flannel. 

A cover for the hot-water bottle is necessary to insure 
no discomfort when the bottle is placed next to the 
baby’s skin. It may be made from left-over pieces of 
flannelette. Make an oval-shaped bag from two pieces, 
with draw-strings of tape at the top. 

There should be a number of bibs in the outfit. 
These may be made from pieces left from the dresses. 
A pretty ‘bib is the heart- -shaped bib illustrated. A 
pad of rubber or oiled silk is made, bound with tape, 
and with strings to tie around the neck. A pad is made 


to lay over this of lawn quilted over absorbent cotton. 
Still another bib is made to cover this. This third bib 
is made of double pieces of Jawn, edged with narrow 
lace and a border worked in fine briar-stitch. The three 
bibs are fastened together with baby-pins. An old hot- 
water bottle, cut up and bound with tape, makes a nice 
rubber bib-pad. 


Two Conveniences That are Easily Made 


BATHTUB stand is a convenience easily made. The 

one shown in the illustration was once the lower part 

of a washstand. The posts holding the upper part were 

sawed off, leaving a stand of convenient height. Besides 

holding the bathtub there is also room for the soap-box, 

pincushion and powder-box. <A drawer in it holds extra 
bars of soap and other bath supplies. 

A medicine-chest is another convenience easily made. 
Get a wooden box from your grocer. Nail four strips 
of wood, twenty-eight inches long, two inches and 
quarter wide and seven-eighths of an inch thick, to the 
front and back for the legs. On the top of the box nail 
a board two inches wider all around than the box. The 
door is made of a thin piece of wood, braced with narrow 
strips of wood on the outside and hung with ornamental 
hinges. The chest is painted white. 

The second part of the baby’s outfit has cost : 





Baby basket - . - - - - - $1.51 
Diapers — 
Cheesecloth - - - - - $ .96 
Birdseye - - - - - 2.25 
— 321 
Flannel bands - - - : - . 25 
Dresses — 
8 yards material at 25 cents” - - $2.00 
2 yards material at 15 cents - - .30 
Buttons, lace and insertion - - 2.00 
oo 4.29 
Flannel bath blanket — - - - - - ig 
Four blankets” - - - - - - - .gO 
Bassinet — 
Basket - . - . - - $1.00 
Cheesecloth - - : - - a5 
Cotton batting - - - - 24 
7 yards silesia_ - - - - - 1.05 
7 vards lawn - - - - - 42 
Curtains - - - - - 1.00 
Ribbon - - - - - - .30 
Pillow - - : - - - - .50 
Pillow-cases_ - - - - - .25 
2 pads - ° - - - : - 58 
Tape - - - - - - 04 
a 50 
Silk coat - - - . - - - - 4.33 
Knitted coat - - - - - - - 59 
Cashmere coat . - - - - - 75 
Total - - - - - $21.60 
Cost of first part. - - 7.05 





Total cost of outfit 


A Hint for Many a Woman 


By an Old Surgeon 


APPILY pain usually means danger, and by 
its discomfort compels us to seek relief. A 
finger coming too near a flame is burned, and 
the pain instantly causes us to withdraw the 
finger and to apply suitable remedies. . 

severe ‘‘stitch in the side,’’ often the herald of pleurisy, ¢ 
a pain in the abdomen, the first indication of appendic itis, 
drives us to the physician or the surgeon. But it is 
strange how constantly the absence of pain in tumors or 
‘* lumps ’’ passes for an evidence that there is no danger. 

For forty years I have heard the same old story, 
month by month and year by year. <A patient comes 
with a cancer already far advanced and very likely 
beyond the reach of surgery. 

‘ How long have you had this lump?”’ she is asked. 
About a year,”’ or very often two or possibly even 
three years. 
‘Why did you not come to see me long ago?”’ 

The astonished reply follows : *‘ Why, Doctor, it never 
hurt me until about a month or two ago!’ 

That is to say, a lump which is painful is dangerous, 
and conversely one that is painless is not dangerous. 
Nothing could be more false or more frequently a cause 
of domestic tragedies. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the general public that cancer is very 
rarely painful at first. It is extremely uncommon for 
pain to set in before from three to six months after the 
lump is first observed, and often pain is not noticed for 
a year and sometimes even two years. Meantime, how- 
ever, the disease is slowly but surely getting its fatal 
grip upon the system. 

Cancer at first is entirely a local disease — that is, it 
is limited to the region in which the lump is found. 
After a few weeks or months the ‘‘ kernels’’ or glands 
in the armpit, under the jaw, or in the groin, which act 
as filters to guard the general system from becoming 
infected, become swollen and then infection of the 
system soon follows. 

If, as soon as the lump is observ ed, the patient seeks 
competent surgical advice, and the lump is removed, 
the danger of a return of the disease is slight. If the 
operation is delayed until the glands or ‘‘ kernels”’ are 
perceptibly enlarged there is still a fair chance for a per- 
manent cure; but if it is delayed until the glands have 
been long enlarged and extensive adhesions have formed, 
in many cases the surgeon can but pronounce the fatal 
verdict : ‘‘ Too late.” 

The public—and especially women— must learn that 
pain has nothing to do with danger. It is only a late 
and not an early symptom. No ‘‘ lump” is normal or 
natural. The existence of-any such lump demands at 
once the best surgical opinion within reach. There are 
a few tumors, such as wens, fatty, fibrous, and others 
which almost never become malignant and may be neg- 
lected for a time, sometimes even for a long time, with 
safety. Butasa rule tumors or lumps which persist, and 
especially if they are increasing in size, should be re- 
moved whether they cause pain or not. 
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VA MAY rose, like a harvest moon, above the 
+44 Ryder school horizon, at the beginning of the 
f second semester. Large bodies being proverbi- 
ally slow of motion, she had occupied the first 
three months of the school year in acquiring enough 
momentum to carry her from Laurelton, Mississippi, to 
New York, and install her in the Misses Ryder’s most 
desirable room —providentially left vacant by a defection 
in the school ranks. 

The price of the room was high, but money meant noth- 
ing to Eva May. Creature comfort meant much. The 
new pupil clamored for a private bath, but finally resigned 
herself to the least Spartan variety of school simplicity, 
bought a large supply of novels, made an arrangement by 
which, for a consideration, the second-floor maid agreed 
to smuggle fresh chocolates into the house three times a 





“| Heard Him Say, ‘Grand Central, and Hurry’” 


week, unpacked six wrappers, and settled down to the 
arduous process of being ‘*‘ finished’’ by a winter in New 
Yu rk. 

Miss Lucilla Ryder, conscientious to a fault in educa- 
tional matters, made an effort to plant Eva May’s feet upon 
the higher paths of learning, and enrolled the girl in various 
classes; but the passive resistance of one hundred and 
ninety pounds of inert flesh and a flabby mind were too 
much for the worthy Principal. 

‘* We must do what we can with her,’’ Miss Lucilla said 
helplessly to the Youngest Teacher. ‘‘ She may acquire 
something by association; and, least, she seems 
harmless.’ 

Belinda agreed with due solemnity. 

‘Yes, unless She falls upon some one she’ll do no 
active damage.”’ 

‘But her laziness and lack of ambition set such bad 
standards for the other girls,”’ sighed Miss Lucilla. 

selinda shook her head in protest. 

‘ Not at all. She's valuable as an awful example.”’ 

ox 

So Eva May, whose baptismal name was Evangeline 
Marie, and whose father, John Jenkins, a worthy brewer, 
had wandered from Ohio to the South, married a French 
creole, and accidentally made a colossal fortune out of a 
patent spigot, rocked her ponderous way through schoo! 
routine, wept over the trials of book heroines, munched 
sweets, filled the greater part of the front bench in certain 
classes where she never, by any chance, recited, furnished 
considerable amusement to her schoolmates, and grew 
steadily fatter. 

‘If she stays until June we’ll never be able to get her 
out through the door,’’ prophesied Miss Barnes, the 
teacher of mathematics, one morning, as she and Belinda 
stood at the door of the music-room during Eva May’s 
practice hour, and looked at the avalanche ot avoirdupois 
overflowing a small piano-stool. ‘‘ Something really must 
be done.” ; 

Chance provided the something. The ram in the thicket 
took the form of an epidemic started by Amelia Bowers, 
whose fond parents conceived the idea that their child was 
not having exercise enough in city confines and wrote that 
they wanted her to have a horse and ride in the Park. 
Being a Southern girl she was used to riding, but they 
thought it would be well for her to have a few lessons at a 
good riding-school, and, of course, a riding-master or 
reliable groom must accompany her in the Park. 

The Misses Ryder groaned. A teacher must chaperon 
the fair Amelia to riding-school, and sit there doing absent 
chaperoning until her charge should be restored to her by 
the riding-master. The teachers were already too busy. 
Still, as Mr. Bowers was an influential patron, the arrange- 
ment must be made. 

No sooner was the matter noised abroad than the whole 
school was bitten by the riding mania. Those who could 


at 


ride wanted to ride. Those who couldn’t wanted to learn. 
Frantic appeals went forth by letters to parents throughout 
the United States, but riding in New York is an expensive 
pastime, and only five fathers responded with the desired 
blessings and adequate checks. 

Miss Ryder wrote to the head of a popular riding-school 
and asked that some one be sent to talk the arrangements 
over with her. 

The next evening, during recreation hour, the girls for- 
tunate enough to be in the drawing-room saw a radiant 
vision ushered in by the maid and left to await the coming 
of the Principal. 

He was slim, he was dapper, he was exquisite, he was 
French. His small black mustache curved briskly upward 
from red lips curved like a bow; his nose was faultlessly 
straight ; his black eyes were sparkling; his brows were 
well marked, his dark hair was brushed to a high, patent- 
leather polish. : 

He wore riding clothes of the most elaborate type, 
despite the hour of the visit, and as he sat nonchalantly 
upon the red damask sofa he tapped his shining boots 
with a knowing crop, curled his mustache airily, and 
allowed his glance to rove boldly over the display of youth- 
ful femininity. A number of the older girls rose and left 
the room, but a majority lingered fearfully, rapt in admira- 
tion and wonder. 

Eva May palpitated upon a commodious window-seat. 
Here was a realization of her brightest dreams. So Comte 
Robert Montpelier Ravillon de Brissac must have looked 
as he sprang lightly from his curveting steed and met the 
Lady Angelique in the Park of Flamberon. In her agita- 
tion she tucked a caramel into each cheek and forgot that 
they were there. 

‘* Young ladies, you may be excused.”’ 

Miss Emmeline Ryder had arrived. 

‘The girls departed, and a buzz of excited conversation 
floated back from the hall; but Evangeline Marie went 
silently to her room, sore smitten. 
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If Miss Lucilla Ryder had been selected by the Fates to 
meet Monsieur Albert de Puys the chances are that some 
riding-school other than Manlay’s would have been patron- 
ized by the Ryder school, for Miss Lucilla was a shrewd 
judge of men and things; but, as luck would have it, 
Miss Lucilla was suffering from neuralgia, and Miss 
Emmeline, gentle, vague, confiding, was sent down to 
conduct the interview. 

Monsieur de Puys, clever in his own fashion, was defer- 
ential and diplomatic. 

Miss Emmeline quite overlooked his beaux yeux and 
the havoc they might work in girlish hearts. She made 
arrangements for the lessons, settled the details, and 
reported to Miss Lucilla that everything was satisfactory 
and that the envoy was ‘‘ a very pleasant person.’’ 

So the girls rode, and the teachers chaperoned, and the 
fathers paid, and on the surface all went well. 

Belinda was elected, more oiten than any of her fellow- 
teachers, to take the girls to the riding-school ; and, on the 
whole, she liked the task, for it gave her a quiet hour with 
a book while the young equestriennes tore up the tanbark 
or were out and away in the Park. She merely represented 
the conventions, and her position was more or less of a 
sinecure. Occasionally she 
watched the girls who took 
their lesson indoors, and she 
conceived a violent dislike 
for one of the masters—a 
Frenchman with an all- 
conquering manner and an 
impertinent smile; but she 
never thought of taking the 
manner and smile seriously. 
If it occurred to her that the 
swaggering Frenchman de- 
voted himself to Eva May 
more persistently than to any 
of the other pupils she set the 
thing down to Gallic spirit 
and admired the instructor’s 
bravery. 

Mounted upon a sturdy 
horse built more for strength 
than for speed, Evangeline 
Marie was an impressive sight, 
but she brought to the exer- 
cise an energy and a devotion 
that surprised every one who 
knew her. 

** She’ll not make the effort 
more thanonce,”’ Miss Lucilla 
had said ; but the weeks went 
by and still Eva May went to 
her riding lessons with alacrity 
and regularity. She said that 
she was riding to reduce her flesh and had lost six pounds, 
and the cause seemed so worthy that the phenomenon 
soon ceased to excite wonder. 
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In course of time the other schoolgirls who belonged to 
the riding contingent dropped the fad, but still Evangeline 
Marie was faithful. All through April and into the fra- 
grant Maytime she went religiously to the riding-school 
twice a week, but all of her lessons were taken outdoors 
now, and Belinda waited upon a bench near the Park 
entrance, thankful to be out in the spring world. 

A good-looking young man, wearing his riding clothes 
and sitting his horse in a fashion that bespoke long 





“Your Game’s Up, and You Don’t Marry an Heiress This Trip” 





acquaintance with both, passed the bench with surprising 
frequency, and in course of time it was borne in upon the 
Youngest Teacher that his unfailing appearance during 
Eva May’s lessons was too methodical to be a mere coin- 
cidence. But, beyond a smile in his eyes, the horseman 
gave no sign of interest in the lonely figure upon the 
bench, so there was no reason for resentment, and Belinda 
learned to look for the bay horse and its boyish rider and 
for the smiling eyes with a certain pleasant expectation 
that relieved her chaperoning duty of dullness. 
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One morning she sat upon her own particular bench with 
a book open in her lap and a listless content written large 
upon her. Green turf and leafy boughs and tufts of blos- 
soms stretched away before her. There were lilac scents in 
the warm spring air and the birds were twittering jubilates. 
The man on the bay horse had ridden past once, and the 
smile in his eyes had seemed more boyish than ever. She 
wondered when he would come by again —and then, look- 
ing down the shaded drive, she saw him coming. 

Even at a distance she recognized something odd in the 
fashion of his approach. He was bending forward and 
riding rapidly — too rapidly for compliance with Park rules. 
She watched to see him slow down and walk his horse 
past the bench in the usual lingering way ; but, instead, he 
came on at arun, pulled his horse up abruptly, dismounted 
and came toward her with his hat in his hand. 

3elinda drew a quick breath of surprise and embarrass- 
ment, but there was no smile in the eyes that met hers, and 
she realized in an instant that the stranger was in earnest 
—too much in earnest for thought of flirtation. 

‘** | beg your pardon,’’ he was saying. ‘‘ Maybe I’m mak- 
ing an ass of myself, but I couldn't feel as if it were all 
quite right. I’ve seen you here so often, you know, and | 
knew you were chaperoning those schoolgirls, and I didn’t 
believe you'd allow that fat one to go off in a hansom with 
that beast of a Frenchman.’’ 

3elinda sprang to her feet. 

‘* W-w-what?”’ she asked breathlessly. 

‘* You didn’t know? I thought not. You see, I was 
riding past one of the Fifth Avenue gates in the upper end 
of the Park, and Peggy here — my horse — went lame for a 
minute, so I got off to see what was wrong. Just then up 
came the Frenchman and your fat friend, and he climbed 
off his horse and helped her down. Anybody could see 
she was excited and ripe for hysterics, and De Puys looked 
more like a wax Mephistopheles than usual, so | just fooled 
with Peg’s foot and watched to see what was up. There 
was a boy on hand anda cab was standing outside the gate. 
lrenchy gave the horses to the boy and boosted the girl 
into the cab, and I heard him say, ‘ Grand Central, and 
hurry.’ They went off at a run, and I mounted and was 
starting up the drive when ail of a sudden it struck me that 
the thing was deuced queer and that maybe you didn’t 
know anything about it. So I piked off to tell you.” 

3elinda looked at him helplessly. 

‘*She’s eloped with him. It’s her money, I suppose. 
What can I do?” 

The stranger sprang into 
his saddle. 

‘* Head them off, of course. 
You wait at the gate until I 
lose Peggy and get a cab. 
Perhaps we can catch them 
at the station.”’ 

He was gone, and Belinda 
did as she was told. Itwasa 
comfort to have a man take 
things in hand, and she didn’t 
stop to think that the man 
was a stranger. 
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In three minutes he was at 
the gate with a cab, helped 
her into it and climbed in 
himself. 

‘* There’s an extra dollar in 
it if you break the record,”’ 
he said cheerfully to the 
cabby, and off they clattered. 

Not a word was spoken on 
the way to the station, but as 
the stranger paid the extra 
dollar Belinda fumbled in her 
purse. 

‘* Never mind ; we'll settle 
up afterward. Let’s see if 
they are here.”’ 
couple. Belinda collapsed 
were tears in her eyes. 


No sign of the runaway 
weakly into a seat and there 

‘* Don’t, please don’t,’’ begged the man beside her. 
‘* You sit here and I'll try the gatemen. Anybody’d be 
likely to spot a freak couple like that. Perhaps their train 
hasn’t gone yet.” 


A few minutes later Belinda saw him bolt into the 
waiting-room and stop at a ticket window. 

‘*Come on,”’ he said, as he rushed up to her. ‘‘ They’re 
gone to Albany —train left fifteen minutes ago. Gateman 


thought they were funny, and noticed their tickets. He 


says the girl was crying. We'll have to step lively.”’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE S51 
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HENEVER 

a winsome 

girl is in 
the question the 
foolishness is al- 
ways to be found 
among the boys, 
and it was Mol- 
shie Béan who 
loved to fetch out 
this foolishness, 
and it was she 
who laughed first 
and laughed 
loudest at it when it was shown in her cause —for ‘‘ fair 
and false ’’ applied to Molshie if it ever applied to a girl 
in this world. She was a grand young woman, I assure 
you, with few to beat her in the barony, so far as fine 
figure and lovely looks went—and none to beat her, 
either in the barony or out of it, in winning ways with 
the boys. It was they who called her Molshie Ban on 
account of the lovely head of light hair she had, every 
lock of it like a streak of lint. But, as falseness is a 
thing of the devil, it never thrives with any one, and to 
a girl, more particularly, it carries its curse ; and surely 
so it did to Molshie when she practiced it—and, through 
it, another devil’s trick —upon Brian Gallagher. 

Brian was surely an unseemly enough lover for 
Molshie Bén ; for he was a wild, reckless, harum-scarum 
fellow, who, though he might have lived well and lived 
decently at home, or gone in for a profession, burst all 
bonds and went to sea, and stayed on it for years as a 
common, rough sailor. But for all his wildness he had 
the saving virtues (that many wild ones have) of being 
just and manly at heart and strong and constant in his 
affections. Before he went to sea at all he courted 
Molshie—though she was but a slip of a girl then—and, 
through all his wild life abroad —at sea or on land—he 
didn’t forget her, and never came home but he brought 
her rare and splendid presents, wearables and jewelry, 
that delighted the heart of her. 
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Indeed, she felt a great pride in having such a reckless, 
daredevil fellow atraid of her, worshiping her, and 
craving for her smile—for it was the wonder of the 
parish to see the very slave that such a rude, wild fellow 
was to this little fair-haired girl. Those who wished him 
well—and, indeed, Brian had a warm place in the hearts 
of great and small—wished that Molshie would marry 
him and settle him down, and make of him a strong, 
stay-at-home man. At such a notion, though, Molshie 
herself laughed heartily, and when she took serious 
thought of marrying it wasn’t Brian, right enough, whom 
she chose, but his sensible brother, Dan, who seemed to 
have got all the wisdom that Brian lacked ; who had 
been a good and respected young man always; had 
stayed at home, heired the farm, lived well and warmly, 
and, naturally enough, never looked with favor on the 
witless Brian. He couldn’t forgive Brian for his errant 
ways; he greeted him always with hard words—for 
which litthe blame, indeed, be to him, since he was 
human, and his brother—and Brian, as was only natu- 
ral, I suppose, also, heartily hated Dan in turn. 

Brian was absent on a voyage to Java when the 
intimacy between Molshie and Dan struck up and so 
erew that few doubted what the issue would be. Into 
Liverpool Brian came in October, and having joined a 
collier coming ’round to Sligo and been put across 
Donegal Bay, ina yawl, to home, which he reached on 
Hallowe’en, learned, to the bitterness of his heart, how 
matters stood. Thena vexed man he was, and a wrath- 
ful. It was little he said—for that wasn’t Brian’s way 
—but he looked fearful, as the neighbors tell. He put 
into the fire a pile of costly presents that he had fetched 
with him for Molshie, and he swore between his teeth as 
he stamped them into the flames with his foot. 

‘* And with you,’’ said he, ‘‘ go all thoughts of the 
treacherous Molshie Ban.’’ And, as home was now 
bitter to him, he resolved that he would, that evening, 
cross the bay again and join his ship. 
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What think ye, though, but a messenger came to him 
to say that Molshie surely hoped he would come to see 
her and have tea with her that night. The message, 
when he heard it, nearly took the breath from Brian ; 
but, like the drowning man who will grasp at a straw, 
Brian resolved that he would go, anyhow ; and, though 
it was hard to restrain himself, and every minute was 
like a month to him, he held himself with what patience 
he could until evening came. And when night fell it 
found Brian Gallagher coming up to Molshie’s door. 

He had his hand to the door to push it open when he 
was suddenly checked ; for he heard a voice within that 
struck him like the blow of a stick—it was the voice 
of his brother Dan chatting gayly with Molshie. He 
paused for a minute, swithering whether he should go 
in or turn back; but, lest any one should think it was 
cowardice made him turn, he resolved that in he would 
go, anyhow. But first putting his hand to his belt and 
drawing from it his sailor’s knife, he strode back to the 
Crooked Thorn that stood, and still stands, by the house 
that was then Molshie’s, and, raising his hand, struck 
the knife deep into the tree trunk. 

‘* In God's name,”’ he said. 

Then he turned again, strode to the door, pushed it 
open, and stepped boldly in. 

At a glance he saw that his brother was as surprised 
as he had been, and that Molshie was enjoying the awk- 
ward situation which she had made. It was in her 
silliness she had invited Brian to come there at a time 
when she knew his successful rival would be sure to 
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meet him—for it would flatter her to mark the effects of 
such a meeting upon the man from whom she had with- 
drawn her love—if, indeed, love she had ever given 
him. And if the brothers quarreled about her it would 
be something fine for the girls of the country to hear and 
to talk about. 

Silly, silly girl that she was! 

Molshie gave Brian welcome, smiling mischievously 
as she did so, and invited him to a chair by the fireside, 
opposite his brother. 

Dan arose in his seat; he said: ‘* Brian, I 
expect to find you come here.”’ 

** Well,” Brian said, endeavoring to contain himself, 
‘* am I bound to do as you expect, Dan?”’ 

‘*At least,’’ Dan said, flushing angrily, ‘‘ you might 
have self-respect enough to do as the girl expects.”’ 

** Which,’’ Brian said coolly, taking his seat by the 
fire, ‘* was that I should come here to-night.”’ 

‘* It’s a lie,’?’ Dan roared. ‘* You cannot be ’til now 
without having heard that Molshie has changed her 
affections to me.”’ ‘ 

** You are my brother,’’ said Brian, ‘‘ or I wouldn’t 
suffer you to tell me that I lied. And as for Molshie 
changing her affections, ha, ha!’’ he laughed with a 
strange laugh; ‘‘ it was several hours ago that I heard 
that, and since then a vane might have turned often.’’ 


om 


Underneath the levity with which Brian spoke there 
was a seething sea of bitterness that not alone made Dan 
smart and writhe, but even smarted the superficial 
Molshie also. 

Dan turned to Molshie: ‘‘ Did he lie in saying that 
you expected him here to-night ?”’ 

‘** He did,’’ Molshie promptly replied. 
tunity to pay him off gladdened her heart. 

Dan turned upon Brian contemptuous eyes. Brian 
slowly turned his eyes upon Molshie, and the pitiful 
scorn in his look made her wince. 

‘* Brian Gallagher,’’? said Dan determinedly, ‘‘ you 
come to a girl’s house against her will, at a time when 
you know she doesn’t want you, and then you expect 
the girl to lie in order to save your respect. I have only 
pity for a man who could come so low; but if you 
remain under her roof against her will, and reproach her 
for not lying to save you, I, as the girl’s friend, must 
order you to leave the house that you have forced your 
unwelcome presence into.”’ 

Brian rose to his feet, his eyes now flashing. He 
said: ** Put no more insult on me, or, though you are 
my brother, I will strike you down where you stand.”’ 

As Brian betrayed the violence of his wrath Dan 
smiled a smile of contempt. He said, in his coolest 
tone: ‘* Why not knife me; it would be easier? You 
know you threatened to do it before.’’ 

Brian said, with less anger in his voice : 
it; it was a threat only. I was in drink, and you gave 
me sore provocation. See that sheath?’ he said. 

‘© Ah,’”’ said Dan, still sneering, ‘‘ you unfortunately 
lost your knife, or forgot it.’’ 

Brian continued, unheeding this: ‘‘ When I came to 
the door here to-night—came on that girl's invitation — 
I heard your voice within—which I didn’t expect to 
hear; but, hearing it, and. knowing all I know, and 
feeling all I feel, I took the blade out of its sheath, and 
I went back and stuck it into the Crooked Thorn before 
I would come in. Dan Gallagher, you can have your 
girl; you are welcome to her, ten thousand times.”’ 

‘* Thank you,"’ said Dan, with curling lip. 

** T wouldn’t have her, now I have discovered the sort 
of her, if she owned a shipload of gold. I loved her 
once, I give in; but, far from loving her now, or any 
more, I hate her as I hate the devil himself.’’ 

Then, as they still further bandied words, the brothers 
were too much occupied with their own angry thoughts 
to notice that Molshie Ban had slipped out of the house 
and returned again in a few moments. 

** Good-by,’”’ Brian said, ‘* good-by! I’m off for the 
boat-slip ; farewell to you both, for you shall never see 
the unwelcome face of Brian Gallagher more.” 

And then he was gone. 

When, after a while, Molshie, having consoled and 
somewhat soothed her lover, got up to prepare tea, 
something dropped from her dress and rattled on the 
flagstones of the hearth. Molshie hurriedly stooped for 
it, but Dan was before her, and had it up. 

‘* What!’’ he said, ‘‘ this is a sailor’s knife— Brian’s 
knife, is it?’’ looking up at her. 

Molshie was just a bit confused, but she replied 
promptly: ‘‘ Ay, it is Brian’s knife. When things got 
hot, and I heard him say where he had put it, | thought 
it wisest to go and take it.’’ 

‘* Ah, Molshie,’? Dan said, ‘‘ you have done wrong. 
Though I said that in my passion, Brian Gallagher is too 
manly a man to make use of his knife. He must not be 
let go without this. It is bad to leave a sailor without 
his knife. 1 will overtake him at the boat-slip.”’ 

Molshie remonstrated. She said she feared for what 
might happen ; but, Dan persisting, she at length said : 
‘* At least you will not go, for I couldn’t trust the two 
of you together and a knife in the company. I will go 
myself.’’ And, disregarding Dan’s remonstrances, she 
threw a shawl about her head and went out. 

Dan was much pacified when, after fifteen minutes, 
she returned and said she had been in time to throw the 
knife into the boat to Brian as he cast loose at the slip. 
Wherein she deliberately lied, for she went not near the 
boat-slip, but retained the knife for her own purpose. 


II 


RIAN had induced Manus O'Donnell to sail him 
across the bay in his dulling boat— induced him, 
indeed, against his will, for Manus had been to his 
sister’s wedding the evening before and had not slept 


didn’t 


, sé 


Such an oppor- 


‘* T threatened 


since. Still, he couldn’t refuse poor Brian ; so off they 
set, Brian steering while Manus sailed. When they got 
well off, as the breeze was light, Manus fastened the 
sheet-rope—in his own bungling way fastened it only 
too well—stretched himself on the tafts, and slept. 

It is a singular thing that, in the case of the sea, 
familiarity breeds fear, not contempt. It was Manus, 
the less experienced man, who was here the more indit- 
ferent. Brian, who had reason to know the tricks of 
the great waters, had remonstrated with him; but Manus 
only laughed at him, assured him that they were as safe 
as a dish in a tub, and, strong in his faith, slept the sleep 
of an easy mind. Then Brian resolved to be doubly 
vigilant; but, alas! his heart was too full of bitter 
thoughts, and again and again he started up to find that 
he had been away in moody dreams ; but to find, also, 
that the breeze which they had felt on the starboard kept 
steady as a rock; so again, ere he knew, he would be 
buried in his thoughts. 

The moonlit waters feathered the bow of the boat that 
cut like an arrow through them. Once or twice a capful 
of wind came, blackening the waters to leeward, but at 
length a full and steady blast struck them and heeled 
the boat till the waves lipped and kissed and poured 
over the gunwale ; the first cold douche arousing Manus 
O'Donnell with a shrill cry of terror in his throat, at the 
same moment that Brian yelled to him to let go the 
sheet. 

‘* Your knife, your knife,’’ 
sheet-rope is jammed.’’ 

Brian hastily sought the sheath, and instantly he re- 
membered. He let go the tiller and bounded forward. 

‘* My God,”’ he cried in bitterness, as, with Manus, 
he tugged in vain at the rope, ‘* my knife was stolen from 
the Crooked Thorn.”’ 


shouted Manus. ‘‘ The 
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HEN Molshie had dismissed Dan Gallagher she 

went outdoors, peered cautiously about, and then 
tripped over the field in the direction of Ned Harran’s 
orchard. Through a hole in the hedge, where the 
boys were wont to slip when they came thither to rob 
the orchard, Molshie, not without difficulty, shoved her- 
self. Having got within she sought the nearest branch, 
and—for it was pretty dark here— groped for an apple. 
When she got this she returned through the orchard 
hedge, bounded over the field, and home. She was 
breathless, but triumphant, when she got in. 

With a lighted candle she slipped up to her room 
and fastened the door. She laid the candle by the side 
of her looking-glass, and, peering into the mirror, 
observed that her face was very white, standing out from 
a background of black, for the rays of the candle were 
not strong enough to penetrate the gloom behind her. 
Molshie put her hand into her bosom and drew forth 
Brian’s knife, for there she had concealed it. 

‘* He said that he hated me,”’ said Molshie bitterly ; 
‘* but if it is in mortal power—as they say it is—I will 
soon see if the pain of the love isn’t worming at his 
heart still.”’ 

It is fair to say that Molshie had never before tried 
the black Hallowe’en trick she was about to try now, 
though often she and the other girls of Inver had taiked 
of it, and wished, but feared, to do it. 

Molshie B4n was an audacious girl, with nerve for 
many things that would daunt most of her kind, but it 
was not without a hard fight with fear, and overcoming 
a certain horrid dread, that she inserted the knife under 
the apple-skin and began to peel. 

‘* With this stolen knife I cut this stolen apple. If he 
loves me, in the devil’s name I command the owner of 
the knife to appear.’’ 

She peeled a ring and cast it over her left shoulder, as 
she did so glancing fearfully into the glass, to be fright- 
ened by no face but her own. 


ox 


Again she ringed the apple, and cast it as before. 

‘* With this stolen knife I cut this stolen apple. If he 
loves me, in the devil’s name I command the owner of 
the knife to appear.” 

Again she glanced into the glass ; but still it was only 
her own white face against the black background that 
made her start. 

Her hand, that at first shook, got steady new. Her 
apprehension only was that success might not, after all, 
be hers. 

A third time with Brian’s knife she peeled a ring, and 
‘* With this stolen knife I cut this stolen apple. If he 
loves me, in the devil’s name I command ——”’ 

In the act of casting the peel her hand was suddenly 
stayed and her eyes were fixed in horror; for within 
the glass, out of the black background above her left 
shoulder, suddenly stood out a face, ghastly white, with 
eyes protruding as in horror, and a black head, whose 
drenched hair fell in dripping tongues and dead men’s 
fingers. The pallid features of this face quivered as 
the eyes of it were turned upon the knife in Molshie’s 
hand; and then the eyes were turned into her face, 
glaring at her with a glare that made her skin creep and 
shrivel, and that stopped the beat of the heart in her 
bosom. She shrieked aloud, and fell unconscious on 
the floor where she stood. 


ox 


Manus O’Donnell, when he had collected his senses, 
after his chance rescue by a passing smack that rode on 
the night tide to Killybegs, told how poor Brian, shortly 
after he had hauled him on to the keel of the boat, now 
wave-washed by the squail, swooned for a moment, and, 
when he opened his eyes again, muttered : ‘‘ Oh, God! 
Oh, God! to think that Molshie should do it!’’ At the 
coming of the next wave his grasp relaxed, and Manus 
saw Brian Gallagher no more. 
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Beautiful Eugénie 


The Story of a Woman Who Played a Role Unparalleled in Her Century 


Told 


\ HE courtiers at the Tuileries used to say 
that no other woman who then sat on a 
throne could display so small a foot or so 
dainty a hand as the Empress Eugénie. 
Her stature was less than middle height, 
or about the same as the Emperor’s ; her 
figure was lithe and supple, and her arms, 
shoulders and bust, while ample, were 
delicately moulded. Her long neck, with 

; its gentle curves, was pronounced by not 

« lew painters to be a model which the old Greeks might 

have envied in their conceptions of female grace. Her 

carriage in its lightness and its quickness betokened a 

compact, muscular strength, and there were few women of 

her court who could surpass her in physical endurance. 


ax 





ESPITE the general smallness of her head it was more 
than usually high and broad above the eyes, and this 
served to impart to her oval face an expression of mental 
power. The eyes were variously described by writers of 
the time as blue, as dark blue, as grayish-blue and as dark 
gray. But all agreed in ascribing to them a remarkable 
( rystal-like lustre under the shade of sweeping lashes. In 
truth, their color appears to have taken on different hues 
at different times, and the peculiarly fine arching of the 
brows framed them with something like a piquant outline. 
rhe nose, slightly inclined to be aquiline, and the small 
mouth and chin were perhaps the least striking of the 
features. But the teeth when she smiled shone with a 
sort of dazzling whiteness, and, indeed, gave rise to a fash- 
1on Of wearing false ones like them. Her skin, which was 
ot a slightly olive tinge, was so smooth and velvety that 
the most envious women who surrounded her thought that 
in neither gaslight nor sunlight was it less clear and pure, 
and that no art could bring it nearer to perfection. Her 
protusion of light brown hair, which was often described 
as golden, and which it was thought she artificially colored, 
was looked upon by many as her chief charm. It was her 
custom to wear violets in it; in her childhood a fortune- 
teller had told her that the violet was the flower of the 
Bonapartes and that time would make it hers, too ; and so 
it was that it long became the favorite of every beauty in 
the civilized world who thought that she looked like 
Eugénie, or who made Eugénie her standard of fashion. 


By William Perrine 


in Three Parts, of Which This is the Second 


NDEED, no other woman in modern times has equaled 
the wife of Louis Napoleon in the influence which she 
thus had over the manners and habits of her sex. He was 
not more potent in the world of politics than she was in the 
world of modes. The voice of Eugénie was recognized 
as supreme not only in France, not only in all Europe, but 
also throughout the rest of the world in all the arts which 
pertain to fashion. During at least the period from 1860 
to 1870 there was hardly any question of dress which was 
not either originally or ultimately decided by her. No 
matter how extravagant, how fantastic, how capricious or 
how daring her taste might be in the creation of her toi- 
lettes, the fact that she wore them was warrant for the 
belles of two continents to lose no time in wearing others 
like them. 

The stories told of her wardrobe furnished to them an 
almost endless theme of inquiry and discussion. It was 
said that she seldom wore the same gown more than twice, 
that at one time she had more than a thousand costumes 
to choose from, and that her husband, liberal as he was 
and appreciative of the effect of display upon the people, 
was nevertheless occasionally astounded at the magnitude 
of her milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills, although she 
insisted, and apparently not without some truth, that 
economy was more habitual to her than excess. But her 
example in her moods of lavishness went far to make the 
Empire popular with the shopkeepers of Paris, for it inspired 
in every class of society, from countesses to salesgirls, 
and from actresses to washerwomen, such a love of dress 
as the capital had never before seen. It was believed that 
there was not a home in France in which her picture was 
not to be found, and that every woman under forty years 
of age eagerly studied how to look like it. 

In some of the cities of the United States there was 
hardly less of this half-feverish interest in the personality 
of the Empress. Indeed, from among some of our pious 
countrymen and countrywomen it was not unseidom that 
the warning was sounded that American girls would be 
corrupted or demoralized if they were not taught to regard 
the frivolous French woman with less admiration. In 
New York the mails which came from Paris were eagerly 
awaited by dressmakers and milliners and the heads of all 
the great dry goods stores for every new invention, caprice 
or eccentricity which had received the stamp of her 
approval. 


The most exclusive dames of Washington 
g 





Square and Murray Hill, not less than housemaids and 
30wery girls, fell under the spell of Eugénie’s name. It 
may be doubted whether a chronicle of all the ‘* novelties ”’ 
and absurdities that have ever been decreed in the name 
of fashion could produce a more amusing and amazing 
variety than those which had their origin in the last decade 
of the Second Empire—the crinoline, or hoopskirt; the 
chignon, or ‘‘ waterfali’’; the ‘‘ Grecian bend ’’; the trailing 
skirt ; masculine rolling collars; enormously high-heeled 
boots; the burnoose ; Zouave jackets, and banged hair. 

Nor were the men entirely free of this spirit of imitation. 
They found in the waxed or spiked mustache of the 
Emperor a model of tonsorial art, and ‘‘ the imperial ”’ 
became a hirsute appendage to thousands of American 
faces which had little in common with the contour of 
Napoleon’s. 

It was often said that the Empress had a superstitious 
fancy from the day of her marriage that the fate of Marie 
Antoinette might be destined for her, and it was noted by 
some of her friends that stories of the prisoners of the 
Temple were read by her with a strange interest. Yet she 
did not shrink from inviting comparisons with the ill-fated 
daughter of Maria Theresa. On one occasion, when a 
magnificent costume ball was given at the palace, she 
chose for herself the dress of the Queen, copied from a 
celebrated portrait representing Marie Antoinette sur- 
rounded by her children in the days before the Revolution. 
The presence of the Prince Imperial as a Page suggested, 
too, the thought of a parallel to the litthe Dauphin ; for to 
sober-minded Frenchmen the spectacle of female vanity 
and wantonness which grew up in the court began to pre- 
sage an eventual repetition of the story of the Bourbons. 


ox 


VERY once in a while the Empress seemed to rise 
completely above her surroundings. Luxury never 
sank her in sloth. In some respects her spirit was bolder 
and more powerful than the Emperor’s, whose temper was 
seldom excited and whose traits were less those of a man 
of action,than of an amiable philosopher whose customary 
method of surveying people reminded Sir William Frazer 
of the old line about ‘‘ A sly, slow thing with circumspect- 
ive eyes.’’ Indeed, the physical courage of Eugénie, 
together with a_half-romantic, half-theatrical love of 
facing danger, was often notable in her career. Her 
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superb skill as a daring horsewoman on the Champs 
Elysées or in the Bois ‘de Soulogne gave Paris many 
occasions for admiring the firmness of her nerves. 
Whenever there was a winter severe enough to make 
the ice thick her feats of skating gave abundant evidence 
of her fearless agility. ‘Time and again she is recorded 
as having expressed her detestation for cowards and 
cowardice. She liked to go about Paris alone, or with 
only a single companion, and to take the risks to which 
her well- known hair and features exposed her in over- 
curious or turbulent crowds, but which she was said 
sometimes to have avoided by wearing a black wig 

But she was peculiarly proof against a fear which 
generally causes even the stoutest- he “arted men to hesi- 
tate or tremble —the fear of contagion or infection from 
deadly disease. After all consideration is made for 
motives of public policy, her numerous visits to asylums, 
prisons and hospitals. ‘seemed to have been inspired 
largely by a sense of real charity. She also was inter- 
ested in alleviating the wretchedness of orphans, or of 
those unhappy creatures of her own sex who had been 
abandoned by society. ‘‘ I find it less difficult to bear 
my own sorrows,”’ she said, ‘‘ after | have looked upon 
the misery and sufferings of others.’’ When Emile de 
Girardin’s child was dying of the worst form of diph- 
theria Eugénie sat by the cot hour after hour simply to 
induce the little patient to swallow medicine. In the 
midst of the second great plague of Asiatic cholera 
which ravaged France while Louis Napoleon was at the 
head of the government, the Empress astounded her 
friends, who thought they knew her fully, when she 
repeatedly visited “the humblest hospitals in Paris and 
in inland towns in order not only that she might console 
the victims, but also that her example might stay the 
flight of timid citizens and lessen public terror. But 
pe rh. ips the most remarkable exhibition of her courage 
was when, despite remonstrances, and forbidding any 
one to follow her, she was willing to face the chances of 
contracting the most disfiguring as well as loathsome 
of diseases by entering a smallpox ward ! 


The Craze Over John Home and Spiritualism 


ET there existed in her some of the oddest little 
weaknesses to which human nature is prone. One 

of these was the sense of superstition. She was easily 
influenced by ‘*‘ signs,’’ by the predictions of gipsies, by 
talismans and by sayings of ominous import. Her hus- 
band, too, with his belief in fatalism, was by no means 
exempt from these failings, and was known to hold con- 
sultations with seers and soothsayers. In religion she 
was an intensely devoted member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and wherever she could use her power in any 
question affecting the Church and the State she was a 
zealous champion of the Papacy 

But sometimes she allowed he rself to be influenced by 
strange fancies, or gave pretenders in mysterious lore 
an encouragement such as they could not have had from 
a woman of strong sense. Thus at one time there 
appeared in Paris a singular character, John Home by 
name, who was known as the ‘* Yankee Spiritualist,’ 
and of whom Robert Browning is supposed to have 
made a study in ‘‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium.” He was 
reported to be an American, though he was really a 
Scotchman by birth, having been brought to this country 
when a child ; and while still in his youth he had become 
well known in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
York for the spiritualistic manifestations which he pro- 
duced. His performances in moving tables, evoking 
strains of music, materializing ghosts and reading mes- 
sages from them were pronounced by not a few shrewd 
and intelligent men to be mystifying and unaccountable. 
He went so far as to insist that he had the power of 
handling fire without pain, and that his body was imper- 
vious to disease. Causing an excitement not unlike that 
which followed the Fox sisters in their rdles as spirit- 
ualists, he did not long remain in the United States, but 
betook himself to Europe. There he was received at 
most of the Continental courts as a curious, puzzling and 
entertaining exponent of what he called ‘* Occult 
Science,’’ and was treated with profound consideration 
in fashionable salons. 


“The Wonderful American” at Eugénie’s Court 


OME’S exhibitions in Paris soon made him a favorite 
among the clever women who surrounded Eugénie. 
They carried to her bewildering tales of the marv velous 
things he had done at their houses : how he made chairs 
dance, pictures swing on walls, candelabra mount to the 
ceilings, and accordions play without hands ; how he 
communed with unknown voices, and how he sum- 
moned into seeming flesh the spirits of the departed. 
Finally, the Empress asked that ‘‘ The Wonderful 
American,’’ as he was called, should be brought to the 
Tuileries. There he bore himself with the same easy 
assurance with which he had performed his wonders 
before his village audiences in New England. The 
Emperor treated him semi-jocosely as a diversion, but 
Eugénie was apparently much impressed by the experi- 
ence of one of the ladies of the court, who, when she 
signified a wish to touch the hand of her dead father, 
was frightened at the appearance of a clammy hand in 
contact with her own, and by the acknowledgment of 
the King of Bavaria that his shoulder had been seized 
and that a peculiar breath had been wafted in his face. 
The interest of the Empress increased when she learned 
how a nobleman, who had gone to Home's private 
apartment in order that he might meet the spirit of his 
sweetheart, over whose death he had grieved, was found 
dead in one of the rooms, overcome, it was whispered, 
with heart failure when her presence was revealed to him 
by ‘* The Wonderful American.”’ 

However this may have been, the medium’s credit 
was still further raised at the Tuileries, notwithstand- 
ing the demand of some men of sober sense that the 
Emperor should close its doors to him. It was said 
of Eugénie that one Sunday, when she and a party of 
courtiers were at Fontainebleau, Home caused her sud- 
denly to repair to her religious duties by calling up a 
spirit who exclaimed sternly: ‘‘ What are you doing 
here? This is Sunday; your place is elsewhere. You 
should be at church.’’ His presence with her at Biarritz, 
the fashionable watering-place, occasioned much con- 
cern to grave statesmen as well as malevolent gossips. 


But finally Home went too far when one day he called 
up a spirit whose opinion was asked on critical matters 
ot diplomacy and politics, and who expressed a _ beliet 
that it was the duty of the Emperor in dealing with the 


Italian question to declare war against Austria and 
deliver Italy from the tyrant’s hands. This was too 
much for Napoleon’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 


denounced Home as an adventurer who ought to be 
turned out of the Tuileries, and succeeded in inducing 
the Emperor to get rid of him. But ‘‘ the American”’ 
did not go until much criticism was passed upon 
Eugénie for even tolerating him and for the superstitious 
weakness which permitted her to take him seriously. 


The Tragedy of Maximilian and “ Poor Carlotta” 


NTO politics, or statecraft, Eugénie not infrequently 
carried 


the same vanities otf a restless and _ ill- 
disciplined mind. One of the blundering ventures 
in which she was concerned peculiarly interested 


Americans in its tragic outcome. Another Emperor 
and another Empress, created chiefly by France in its 
connection with Austria, were expected by Napoleon 
and Eugénie to set up a dynasty which would spread 
French glory in America. When, during our own Civil 
War, Mexico was invaded by a French army and its 
Republic overthrown, an imperialist military party, 
guided by French influence, resolved to form a govern- 
ment under a Roman Catholic E mperor. Atthe instance 
of Eugénie, and her Austrian friend, the Princess de 
Metternich, the throne was offered to Maximilian, 
Grand Duke of Austria, who was then thirty-one years 
of age, and had gained some reputation as a young 
man of personal worth and an able officer of scientific 
accomplishments, and who had become the husband of 
the attractive Princess Charlotte, or Carlotta, sister of 
the now aged sovereign, King Leopold of Belgium. The 
purpose of France to assist in organizing an Empire 
which would consolidate that power on this continent 
was clearly perceived by the United States, but the 
Government at Washington was too much engrossed 
in the great conflict with the Confederacy to prevent the 
invasion or to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 

Maximilian accepted the offer, and the young couple, 
after a farewell visit to Napoleon and Eugénie, with the 
blessing of the Pope, proceeded to Mexico and were 
there duly crowned in the summer of 1864. Maximilian 
was moved by an ambition to administer an honorable 
and efficient government, but his rebellious subjects 
regarded him as a usurper and could have overthrown 
him at the outset if he had been unsupported by French 
arms. Moreover, the stand which the United States 
took when its own troubles were over, in insisting that 
the French should leave Mexico, and the strong disap- 
proval which the French people themselves were largely 
inclined to pass upon the scheme, gave him little oppor- 
tunity to carry out his plans. Within two years his 
difficuities had become so formidable that the continued 
existence of the infant Empire, as well as the young 
Emperor, who was frequently threatened with assassina- 
tion, was involved in extreme doubt. 


Carlotta’s Plea at the Feet of Napoleon 


ARLOTTA was urged to return at once to France, to 
explain the situation to the Emperor, and to per- 
suade him to take measures for the protection of her 
husband. With great anxiety she made the voyage from 
Vera Cruz across the Atlantic, constantly beseeching the 
captain of the vessel to keep it up to its highest speed. 
When she landed in France she hurried to the capital, 
hardly giving herself time enough to sleep, and obtained 
an audience with the Emperor at St. Cloud. It was a 
warm summer day, and the attendants at the palace 
were surprised at her appearance. She seemed to be 
almost overcome with the heat, while her-apparel sadly 
indicated how little her thoughts had been occupied 
with anything else than the object of her errand. 

The interview with the Emperor was one of the most 
distressing hours of her life. Carlotta quickly told him 
her mission and the grave peril of Maximilian. But she 
was informed that nothing could now be done. She 
then became importunate and vehemently insisted that 
the Emperor would be faithless to his own word and to 
her husband if he should not interfere in his behalf. 
Napoleon, calmly obdurate to entreaty, endeavored 
courteously to close the interview. But his now half- 
agonized visitor forced into his hand a letter in which 
some time before he had assured the Archduke that he 
could depend upon French aid. She eagerly begged 
him to keep the promise ; she then prostrated herself on 
the floor, and with streaming eyes pleaded that his heart 
might soften. But he could only tell her that, however 
much he might want to intervene, he was now powerless 
to do so. When she arose she reproached him with 
ingratitude and heartlessness, and when she left the 
palace it was with the step and manner of one who, 
suddenly receiving a cruel blow, moves off staggered 
and bewildered. 


The Story that Eugénie Poisoned Carlotta 


O ONE suspected, even in the midst of her distrac- 
tion, that her mind had been seriously weakened 
by the strain of prolonged anxiety. But within twenty- 
four hours she began to show signs of mental distress. 
There was still hope in the possibility that she might 
prevail upon the Pope to take up her cause, and she then 
hastened to Rome, where Pius IX could offer her only 
spiritual comfort. This final disappointment was too 
much for her; a few days afterward her reason was 
totally destroyed, and a malignant story was told how 
the unhappy young woman during the visit to St. Cloud 
had been poisoned by Eugénie in a glass of orange 
water, and how the decoction had produced an insidious 
effect upon her brain. To this day she continues to live 
in the dark desolation of a shattered mind, a lingering 
object of pity to the few who remember her existence in 
the Swiss chateau where she has since been immured. 
Less than a year after she became insane Maximilian fell 
into the hands of the army of Mexican republicans and 
was condemned to be shot to death. He met his fate 
with heroic calmness, but it is believed to be doubtful 
whether Carlotta’s mind was ever able to understand the 
tragedy, or whether, indeed, it was ever told her. 


Eugenie’s Social Triumphs at the Exposition of 1867 


HE unhappy failure of the Mexican scheme was soon 

followed by two events of world-wide interest and 
significance in the attention which they fixed upon 
France, and incidentally upon Eugénie. They marked 
the culmination of the Second Empire as a power 
in modern civilization. One was the International 
Exposition at Paris in 1867; the other, the completion 
ot the Suez Canal and its opening by Eugénie in 1869. 
The Exposition was attended by a long series of fétes 
in honor of a crowd of Princes and Sovereigns, particu- 
larly the Sultan of Turkey, the Emperor of Austria and 
the Emperor of Russia. The Germans were special 
objects of attention. The King of Prussia, attended 
by the Crown Prince, father of the present German 
Emperor, and by Bismarck, then Minister at Paris, was 
received with a welcome in which not a few men saw the 
token and prospect of many years of peace. The bless- 
ings which Louis Napoleon and his spouse had showered 
upon the Empire were the theme of orators and poets ; 
for the Imperial couple was often predicted a reign 
which would continue until the century should reach its 
close, and at many a banquet the ruling toast of courtiers 
was the charms of the Empress—a Cleopatr: 1 in loveli- 
ness and a Zenobia in glory. 

The Exposition gave her an opportunity to figure in 
numerous scenes of stately splendor. A great ball 
given at the Hétel de Ville by the Prefect of the Seine 
to the royal visitors, when six thousand guests were 
summoned, as well as another not less gorgeous at 
the Tuileries, were alone supposed to have cost not 
less than half a million dollars. But the most impos- 
ing scene of the summer was the military review at 
Longchamps, when, surrounded by monarchs and their 
suites, she was profoundly saluted by the only rulers on 
the continent whom it was then the habit to name in the 
same breath with her husband as nis equals or his rivals. 

More impressive in a different way was the part which 
she played, together with the little Prince Imperial, then 
ten years old, by her side, in the ceremony of the distri- 
bution of the prizes and medals to the representatives of 
art and science and commerce who had come together 
from all parts of the world in the Palace of Industry. 


How She Won the Favor of Americans 


MONG most Americans Eugénie was much liked. 
Their ‘‘ colony”’ in Paris regarded her as a dem- 
ocratic Empress in her easy affability. A story which 
they were pleased to tell of her concerned one of 
their countrywomen in Boston who had sent her in an 
album a collection of various leaves of American forest 
trees. Another album was also sent to Queen Victoria. 
The American lady who had sent the leaves had suffered 
pecuniary misfortune after a career of social distinction, 
and was somewhat sensitive as to the manner in which 
her gifts would be received. From a secretary of the 
English Queen came the formal reply stating that the 
collection had been accepted, but expressing an inti- 
mation that its acceptance should not be construed as 
a precedent for repeating similar favors. But from 
Eugénie was received a letter written by her own hand, 
telling how the album delighted her, and inclosing a 
ring worth perhaps one hundred dollars'as a token of 
her grateful appreciation of the kindness. 

The American Ministers at Paris during Eugénie’s 
reign included John Y. Mason, Charles J. Faulkner, John 
Bigelow, John A. Dix and E lihu B. W ashburne, and one 
of their pressing duties consisted in gratifying the 
appeals of American women to be presented to her. 
General Dix declared that in the course of his term she 
had enabled him to perform the pleasant office for at 
least six hundred Americans. In fact, the old states- 
man could hardly contain himself in the encomiums 
which he was disposed to pass upon her. When he 
took his leave of the American colony at a banquet he 
delivered a rapturous speech in her praise. He said 
that in no other European capital were Americans invited 
to participate so freely of hospitality as they were in her 
palace. He compared her to that Queen of Bohemia, 
whose memory history has embalmed, and to whom the 
poet of other days, Sir Henry Wotton, likened the radi- 
ance of the skies. Then, in striking contrast to the 
terseness of his style in the ‘‘ Shoot him on the spot”’ 
letter which years before had made him famous, the 
gallant General, in a flight of exuberant rhetoric, had re- 
course to the classics. ‘‘ When I have seen her,”’ he 
said, ‘* taking part in that most imposing, as I thought, 
of all imperial pageants, the opening of the Legislative 
Chambers, standing amid the assembled magistracy of 
Paris and of France, surrounded by the representatives 
of the talent, the genius, the learning, the literature and 
the piety of this great Empire, or amid the resplendent 
scenes of the palace, moving about with a gracefulness 
all her own and with a simplicity of manner which has 
a double charm when allied to exalted rank and station, 
I confess I have more than once whispered to myself, I 
believe not always inaudibly, that beautiful verse of the 
graceful and courtly Claudian, the last of the Roman 
poets, 

** Divino semita gressu claruit,’ 


or, rendered into plain English and stripped of its poetic 
hyperbole, ‘ The very path she treads is radiant with 
her unrivaled step.’ ”’ 
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UCH was the period of Eugénie’s apotheosis as a 
sovereign. When she went to the East about this 
time to open the Suez Canal Eugénie had reached the 
highest pitch of her eminence and glory ; she was in her 
forty-fifth year, and neither to her nor to the eyes of the 
world was there the faintest sign visible that before 
another summer had passed she was to become an exile 
and a wanderer amidst the roar of the cannon of 1870. 


EUGENIE AS SHE IS TO-DAY 


In the next issue of The Journal Mr. Perrine will bring the story of the 
ex-Empress down to the present time. He will tell of her quiet life, most 
of which is spent in England, where she devotes her time to charity and 
religion. Occasionally, however, she visits Paris, going about the city 
almost unrecognized. In connection with the article, illustrations from 
photographs, taken especially for The Journal, will show her entering a 
church, and getting into her carriage after the service; another picture will 
show her on a visit to the air-ship works of Santos-Dumont. 























With My Father on the Battlefield 


(From the forthcoming volume, “* Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by His Son.”’ 
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<¢ ) IKE all university students I was wild to go into 
f 


the army, and wrote my father that I was afraid 
the war would be over before I had a chance 
to serve. His reply was that I need have no 
fear of that contingency; that I must study 
hard and fit myself to be useful to my country 
when I was old enough to be of real service to 
her; so, properly, | was not allowed to have my wish then. 

In the spring of 1862, however, he allowed me to volun- 
teer, and I having selected the company I wished to join, 
the Rockbridge Artillery, he gave his approval, and wrote 
me to come to Richmond, where he would give me my 
outfit. I had seen so little of him during the previous six 
vears that I stood somewhat in awe of him. I soon found, 
jhowever, that I had no cause for such a feeling. He took 
ereat pains in getting what was necessary for me. The 
baggage of a private in a Confederate battery was not ex- 
tensive. How little was needed my father, even at that 
time, did not know, for though he was very careful in pro- 
viding me with the least amount he thought necessary, I 
soon found by experience that he had given me a great 
deal too much. It was characteristic of his consideration 
for others and the unselfishness of his nature that at this 
time, when weighed down, harassed and burdened by the 
cares incident to bringing the untrained forces of the 
Confederacy into the field, and preparing them for a 
struggle the seriousness of which he knew better than any 
one, he should give his time and attention to the minute 
details of fitting out his youngest son as a private soldier. 

I think it worthy of note that the son of the commanding 
General enlisting as a private in his army was not thought 
to be anything remarkable or unusual. Neitherazny mother, 
my family, my friends nor myself expected any other 
course, and I do not suppose it ever occurred to my father 
to think of giving me an office, which he could have done. 

With the good advice to be obedient to all authority, 
to do my duty in everything, great or small, he bade me 
vood-by, and sent me off to the Valley of Virginia, 
where the command in which I was about to 
enlist was serving under ‘* Stonewall’’ Jackson. 





I First See My Father in the Field 


HE day after the Battle of Cold Harbor, 

during the ‘‘ Seven Days’”’ fighting around 
Richmond, was the first time I met my father after 
I had joined General Jackson. ‘The tremendous 
work ‘* Stonewall’s’’ men had performed, includ- 
ing the rapid march from the Valley of Virginia, 
the short rations, the bad water and the great 
heat, had begun to tell upon us, and I was pretty 
well worn out. On this particular morning my 
battery had not moved from its bivouac ground 
of the previous night, but was parked in an open 
field, all ready waiting orders. Most of the men 
were lying down, many sleeping, myself among 
the latter number. To get some shade and to be 
out of the way I had crawled under a caisson, and 
was busy making up many lost hours of rest. 
Suddenly I was rudely awakened by a comrade 
prodding me with a sponge-staff, as I had failed 
to be aroused by his call, and was told to get up 
and come out; that some one wished to see me. 
Half awake, I staggered out, and found myself 
face to face with General Lee and his staff. Their 
fresh uniforms, bright equipments and_ well- 
groomed horses contrasted so forcibly with the 
Wwar-worn appearance of our command that I was 
completely dazed. It took me a moment or two 
to realize what it all meant, but when I saw my 
father’s loving eyes and smile it became clear to 
me that he had ridden by to see if I were safe, 
and to ask how I was getting along. I remem- 
ber well how curiously those with him gazed at 
me, and I am sure that it must have struck them 
as very odd that such a dirty, ragged, unkempt 
youth could have been the son of this grand- 
looking, victorious conmander. 








My Father Does Not Know Me 


HEN I again saw my father he rode at the 
head of Longstreet’s men on the field of 
Manassas, and we of Jackson’s corps, hard 
pressed for two days, welcomed him and the 
divisions which followed him with great cheers. Two 
rifle-guns from our battery had been detached and sent 
to join Longstreet’s advance artillery, under General 
Stephen D. Lee, moving into action on our right. I was 
‘* Number 1’? at one of these guns. We advanced rapidly 
trom hill to hill, firing as fast as we could, trying to keep 
ahead of our gallant comrades, just arrived. As we were 
ordered to cease firing from the last position we took, and 
the breathless cannoneers were leaning on their guns, 
General Lee and staff galloped up, and trom this point of 
vantage scanned the movements of the enemy and of our 
torces. The General reined in ‘* Traveler’’ close by my 
gun, not fifteen feet from me. I looked at them all some 
few minutes, and then went up and spoke to Captain 
Mason of the staff, who had not the slightest idea who I 
was. When he found me out he was greatly amused. My 
appearance was even less prepossessing than when I had 
met my father at Cold Harbor, for I had been marching 
night and day for four days; my face and hands were 
blackened with powder-sweat, and the few garments I had 
on were ragged and stained with the red soil of that section. 
MW hen the General, after a moment, dropped his glass to 
his side and turned to his staff, Captain Mason said: 
= General, here is some one who wants to speak to you.”’ 
The General, seeing a much-begrimed artilleryman, 
said: ** Well, my man, what can I do for you?’’ , 
I replied: ‘‘ Why, General, don’t you know me?’”’ He, 
of course, at once recognized me and was much amused at 
my appearance, and glad to see that I was safe and well. 


The True Story of a Famous Meeting 


S ONE of the Army of Northern Virginia I occasionally 
Saw my father on the march, or passed the head- 
quarters close enough to recognize him and members of 
his staff; but a private soldier in jackson’s corps did not 


By Captain Robert E. Lee 


have much time during that campaign for visiting, and 
until the Battle of Sharpsburg I had no opportunity of 
speaking to him. On that occasion our battery had been 
severely handled, losing many men and horses. Having 
three guns disabled we were ordered to withdraw, and 
while moving back we passed General Lee and several of 
his staff, grouped on a little knoll near the road. Having 
no definite orders where to go, our Captain, seeing the 
commanding General, halted us, and rode over to get some 
instructions. Some others and myself went along to see 
and hear. General Lee was dismounted with some of his 
staff around him, a courier holding his horse. Captain 
Poague, commanding our battery, the Rockbridge Artil- 
lery, saluted, reported our condition, and asked for 
instructions. The General, listening patiently, looked at 
us—his eyes passing over me with no sign of recognition 
—and then ordered Captain Poague to take the most serv- 
iceable horses and men, man the uninjured gun, send the 
disabled part of his command back to refit, and report to 
the front for duty. 

As Poague turned to goI went up to speak to my father. 
When he found out who I was he congratulated me on 
being well and unhurt. 

I said: ‘* General, are you going to send us in again?”’ 

‘* Yes, my son,”’ he replied with a smile ; ‘‘ you all must 
do what you can to help drive these people back.”’ 

This meeting between General Lee and his son has been 
told very often and in many different ways, but the above 
is what | remember of the circumstances. 


My Father Lets Me Ride “ Traveler” 


HAT autumn I was offered the position of Lieutenant 
and Aide-de-Camp on the staff of my brother, W. H. 
I. Lee, just promoted from the Colonelcy of the Ninth 
Virginia Cavalry to the command of a brigade in the same 
arm of the service. My father had told me when I joined 
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ride him on this long march was a great compliment. 
Possibly he wanted to give me a good hammering before 
he turned me over tothe cavalry. During my soldier life so 
far I had been on foot, having backed nothing more lively 
than a tired artillery horse; so I mounted with some mis- 
givings, though I was very proud of my steed. My 
misgivings were fully realized, for ‘‘ Traveler’’ would not 
walk astep. He took a short, high trot—a buck-trot, as 
compared with a buck-jump—and kept it up to Fred- 
ericksburg, some thirty miles. Though young, strong and 
tough, I was glad when the journey ended. This was my 
first introduction to the cavalry service. I think I am safe 
in saying that I could have walked the distance with much 
less discomfort and fatigue. My father having thus given 
me a horse and presented me with one of his swords, also 
supplied my purse so that I could get myself an outfit suit- 
able to my new position, and he sent me on to join my 
command, stationed not far away on the Rappahannock, 
southward from Fredericksburg. 


Always Gave Me Something to Eat 


A® AN officer in the cavalry on the staff I had more 
frequent opportunities of seeing my father than as a 
private in the artillery. In the course of duty I was some- 
times sent to him to report the condition of affairs at the 
front, or on the flank of the army, and I also occasionally 
paid him a visit. At these times he would take me into 
his tent, talk to me about my mother and sisters, about my 
horse and myself, or the people and the country where 
my command happened to be stationed. I think my 
presence was very grateful to him, and he seemed to 
brighten up when I came. I remember he always took it 
as a matter of course that I must be hungry (and I was for 
three years), so he invariably made his mess-steward, 
Bryan, give me something to eat if I did not have time to 
wait for the regular meal. 
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Famous Horse, “ Traveler’ 





the army to do my whole duty faithfully, not to be rash 
about volunteering for any service out of my regular line, 
and always to accept promotion. After consulting him it 
was decided that I should take the position offered, and 
he presented me with a horse and one of his swords. My 
promotion necessitated my having an honorable discharge 
as a private from the ranks, and this I obtained in the 
proper way from General ‘‘ Stonewall’’ Jackson, com- 
manding the corps of which my company was a part, 
and was thus introduced for the first time to that remark- 
able man. 

I had received a letter from my father telling me to come 
to him as soon as I had obtained my discharge from my 
company, so I proceeded at once to his headquarters, 
which were situated near Orange Court House, on a 
wooded hill just east of the village. I found there the 
horse which he gave me. She wasa daughter of his mare, 
‘* Grace Darling,’’ and, though not so handsome as her 
mother, she inherited many of her good qualities, and car- 
ried me well until the end of the war, and for thirteen years 
afterward. The General was on the point of moving his 
headquarters down to Fredericksburg, some of the army 
having already gone forward to that city. I think the camp 
was struck the day after I arrived, and as the General’s 
hands were not yet entirely well he allowed me, as a great 
favor, to ride his horse, ‘‘ Traveler.’’ This horse was as 
well known among the soldiers as his master. He was a 
handsome iron-gray with black points — mane and tail very 
dark—sixteen hands high and five years old. He was 
born near the White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, and 
attracted the notice of my father when he was in that part 
of the State in 1861. He was never known to tire, and, 
though quiet and sensible in general and afraid of nothing, 
if not regularly exercised he fretted a good deal. 

The General had the strongest affection for ‘‘ Traveler,”’ 
which he showed on all occasions, and his allowing me to 





| See My Father After Fredericksburg 


DID not see my father at any time during the fighting at 
Fredericksburg. Some days after it was all over I saw 

him, as calm and composed as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, and he never referred to his great victory, except 
to deplore the losses of his brave officers and soldiers, or 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded. He repeatedly 
referred to the hardships so bravely endured by the 
inhabitants of Fredericksburg, who had to flee from the 
town—the women and children, the old and the feeble, 
whose sufferings cut him to the heart. 

On June 8 the entire cavalry corps was reviewed on the 
plain near Brandy Station in Culpeper by General Lee. 
We had been preparing ourselves for this event for some 
days, cleaning, mending and polishing, and I remember 
we were very proud of our appearance. In fact, it was a 
grand sight—about eight thousand well-mounted men 
riding by their beloved commander, first passing him at a 
walk and then at a trot. 

On June ga large force of the enemy’s cavalry, supported 
by infantry, crossed the Rappahannock, and attacked 
General Stuart. During the engagement my_ brother, 
General W. H. F. Lee, my commanding officer, was 
severely wounded. 

It was decided the next day to send my brother to 
‘*Hickory Hill,’? the home of Mr. W. F. Wickham, in 
Hanover County, about twenty miles from Richmond, and 
I was put in charge of him to take him there and to 
remain with him until his wound should heal. Thus 
it happened that I did not meet my father again until 
after the Battle of Gettysburg had been fought, and 
the army had recrossed into Virginia, almost to the 
same place I had left it. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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HE goings forth 
and the comings 
back of the head 
of a suburban household are the pendulum by which all 
the rest of the time swings. Polly Townsend, ina short 
white duck skirt, with a cheerful red bow in her light 
hair, was putting the finishing touches to the dinner- 
table in the now permanent absence of the ‘* girl,’”’ and 
listening for the returning footstep of her husband with 
more than her usual sense of expectation, which lately 
had been braced to divine what that footstep might imply 
as to the day’s success or non-success. 

Mr. Townsend was ‘‘ out of a position,’’ a stage of 
tenuous existence over which self-respecting families 
draw a decent veil. In the three months of his detach- 
ment he had experienced all its usual effects in his 
relations with a comfortably occupied world—the sym- 
pathetic indignation and inefficient helpful efforts i in his 
behalf, with the haphazard, temporary ‘‘ jobs,’’ the 
gradual subsidence of poignant interest, and, finally, the 
semi-irritation at his ‘‘ not having anything yet,’? which 
would really seem to imply a culpable torpidity on his 
part to all but the wife who alone knew the struggle 
which he no longer heralded abroad. Her indignation 
daily burned stronger against the friends who couldn’t 
seem to do anything for him, but who were themselves 
successful without half of his talent. 
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She herself had done what she could, besides looking 
after the house and the two children. For ten weeks 
she had secretly given music lessons to the child of a 
friend, steadily refusing payment until the end of the 
term, and she now held in the litthe bag at her belt 
the princely sum of seven dollars and fifty cents, all her 
own, and destined for great uses. Mrs. Townsend was, 
above all things, a woman of action, and to resolve was 
to dare immediately. 

It was with a faint sigh of farewell to a hope barely 
entertained that she heard the aggressive briskness of her 
husband’s tread, and she answered the florid cheerful- 
ness of his greeting with the studied carelessness of 
custom in the well-worn words : 

‘ Nothing new to-day, I suppose ?’’ 

‘* No, nothing new,’’ said Mr. ‘Townsend heartily. 
He was a large, attractive-looking man, with the slightly 
grayish hair “which had handic: apped him so much in 
getting a position, though his wife was eagerly ready to 
tell every one how really young he was. 

** Dinner’s about ready, I see ; well, I’m ready for it.”’ 
He relapsed into a chair by the table as he spoke. 
he Where are the children ?’’ 

‘ They’re spending the evening at the Mays’,”’ said 
his wife, bringing in the hot dishes from the kitchen and 
taking quick note of his unconscious lassitude and the 
new wrinkles in his broad forehead. ‘‘ We can have a 
quiet, little cozy time all by ourselves. Would you 
mind tying the thread around this rag on my finger? I 
sliced it when I was peeling the potatoes.”’ 

* You dash at everything so,’’ remonstrated the hus- 
band, accomplishing the thread-tying slowly and_pains- 
takingly. ‘* I should think you would learn to be more 
careful after you had burned yourself so badly. Stand 
still. Don’t be in such a hurry ; the dinner can wait.’’ 

‘* No, it can't,” said Mrs. Townsend, escaping to the 
head of the table. ‘‘ Have you seen any one to-day ?’’ 

* About seven hundred people.”’ 

‘* Francis! You know what I mean. 
any one I know?”’ 

‘* No. Yes, I did see Harry Jenkins for a moment.”’ 

** What did he have to say?”’ 

‘ Nothing.’’ 

‘* Oh, Francis!’’ Mrs. Townsend looked despairing. 
‘“Why do you make me drag things out of you this 
way? Didn’t he tell you anything about his wife's 
return from England —— ?” 

‘* Not a word.”’ 

** And you didn’t ask ——?”’ 

‘* My dear Polly, I saw him for about two seconds, 
crossing the street on his way to the tailor’s. If that can 
give you any satisfaction you're welcome to it.’’ 

‘*T wish you could go to the tailor’s,’’ said Mrs. 
Townsend deeply, with a sudden moistening of her lumi- 
nous gray eyes. ‘‘ 1 wish—I wish your clothes weren't 
getting so—so sig 

‘*It will soon be cold enough for my overcoat,’ 
said her husband consolingly. 
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‘* Yes, I know, but— Francis! I’ve been wanting to 
speak to you for ever so long. Those trousers you have 
on—really, you know they were always perfectly hid- 
eous. I nearly cried when you broughtthem home. How 
a man who has always dressed as well as you have could 
ever have chosen those things! Of course, I know you 
only bought them because they were so cheap, but 
there’s always a choice. And now they're so shabby it 
makes me positively sick to see you in them. Last 
Sunday when you passed the plate in church— well, you 
thought I went out because I was faint, but it was simply 
because I couldn't sit there and see you walk up the 
aisle and stand in front of the whole congregation until 
that anthem was finished.”’ 

‘** Let’s change the subject,’’ 
‘* Tt’s a fine day.”’ 

‘* No, I won’t change the subject. Do you know 
they’re advertising trousers at Brooker’s—such a good 
place !—for six dollars. Mrs. Bond says her husband 
got two pairs there yesterday—the very best quality. 
And—I want you to buy a pair to-morrow. She says 
they wear forever.”’ 


Have you seen 





said Mr. Townsend. 
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A Little Story of Married Life 
By Mary Stewart Cutting 
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** Where could I get the six dollars?” 
Townsend face tiously. 

‘*T knew you'd say that. Oh, Francis! I have the 
money right here. | earned it myself.’’ Mrs. Townsend 
rose and swept her chair down beside her husband. 
‘I never told you a word, but I’ve been giving Alice 
May music lessons ever since— Francis! Now see here, 
you're not going tomind! How pertectly absurd! It’s 
been a real pleasure. Mrs. May paid me seven dollars 
and a half to-day. Now, Francis, | want you to take 
this money and buy those trousers to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, I'll see myself —farther,’’ said Mr. Townsend 
comprehensively. He half rose, and pushed her gently 
from him. ‘‘ I'd like to see myself take—take your 
little money. Spend it on yourself, now you've got it, 
or on the children if you want to— Heaven knows you 
need things badly enough! I won’t touch a cent of it.’’ 

‘* But, Francis, you must! You never can get a posi- 
tion dressed as you are; you look like—clothes make 
such a diffe rence ! Oh, T didn’t want to say it, but— 
Francis, you’ve got to take the mone y. She strove to 
put it in his poe ke t, and he thrust forth her hand with a 
grip that held her slender wrist like a vise. 

‘It’s no use, Polly. You don’t know how your hav- 
ing to earn it hurts me; I haven't the right to forbid it, 
but’? —he stopped, and forced down something — 
‘* | haven't come to such a pass that I'll take your 
money to buy my clothes.” He fixed her sternly with a 
masterful eye. ‘‘ There’s no use in your persisting. 
I'll tell you once for all that I won't do it; and I don't 
want to hear any more on the subject.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said Mrs. Townsend soothingly, in the 
tone of one who bides her time. She added afterward 
in protest, ‘* You haven't half eaten your dinner —and I 
took such pains with it.’’ 

‘I think — you make it so nicely — but I think I’m just 
a little tired of stew,’’ said Mr. Townsend apologetically. 


ox 


asked Mr. 


Later she found him rummaging in his closet, appear- 
ing as he heard her step to say explanatorily : 

‘I want to see if 1 can’t find another pair of trousers 
to wear to-morrow. I guess I’d better leave these I 
have on for you to fix up a little. The fact is—I didn’t 
tell you before, for I don’t want you to raise your hopes 
in any way — but I’ve at last got an appointment for the 
day after to-morrow to see Mr. Effingham.”’ 

‘* An appointment with Mr. Effingham ! Oh, Francis!” 

‘* Cartwright’s letter was what did it. Cartwright says 
Effingham is the kind of a fellow who either likes you 
or doesn’t like you, straight off the bat. I tell you, I 
think a lot of C artwright’ s writing all the way from 
| i adhd about this, taking so muc ch pains for a man 
that’s almost a stranger to him.”’ 

‘*Oh, you never do anything for people yourself!" 
said his wife sarcastically. 

‘*T never did anything for Cartwright—except put 
his wife once on the right train,’’ said Mr. Townsend. 
‘* Now, what’s the matter with these trousers?’’ He 
held up a pair for inspection. ‘‘ They look all right.’’ 

‘* Oh, nothing’s the matter, nothing whatever,’’ said 
his wife scornfully, ‘‘ except that they’re full of moth 
holes. Those are the winter trousers—the only good 
pair you had—that you left at your sister’s—you said 
you could get them any time—and she had them stuffed 
into a dark closet this summer while she was away in 
the country —she just sent them over Monday.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I remember,’’ said Mr. Townsend hastily. 
** You'd better get rid of them. Now, here’s a pair—I 
didn’t know I had any so good.”’ 

‘Those are the ones you painted the attic in last 
spring,’’ said Mrs. Townsend, ‘‘ and the pair next are 
what you keep for fishing. Those belong to your dress- 
suit, and the ones beyond are too short, and worn all 
over so that you were affraid to put them on.”’ 


or 


Mr. Townsend surveyed the last named with raised 
eyebrows and a consenting, cornerwise glance at his 
wife. ‘‘ Yes, they are pretty bad—but I guess I’d 
better wear them to-morrow while you fix up these.’’ 

‘Francis, if you're going to see Mr. Effingham 
you'll just have to buy a pair of trousers.’’ 

He turned on her sternly as he said: ‘* Didn’t I tell 
you not to speak of it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but I will speak of it!’’ Mrs. Townsend hurled 
herself into the fray. ‘‘ Francis, I can’t help it! 
When I think of all you've suffered, and all you've done, 
and how much depends now on—oh, my dearest!’’ she 
tried to put her head on an eluding shoulder as she fol- 
lowed him around the room, flushed with her eloquence 
—‘‘ please take this money. If you knew how happy 
I'd been all the time to think that I was working for you, 
and how I had set my heart on it, you wouldn’t be so 
unkind. I know I told you my shoes were bad, but they 
do quite well as they are, and the children do not need 
warm underwear yet. It was very stupid of me to talk 
of it, and it will make all the difference how you are 
dressed when you go to see Mr. Effingham. You've 
often said what a difference a person’s appearance made 

—and it’s so unlike you to look shabby! You ought to 
do everything to try and get that position; you can't 
afford to lose the ghost of a chance. You are so fool- 
ish, you won’t listen to reason! Oh, Francis, won’t you 
stand still and answer me?”’ 

‘* Yes, I'll answer you,’’ said Mr. Townsend deliber- 
ately. ‘* You can‘ reason,’ as you call it, until you're 
blind. Once for all, I will never take that money.’’ 

** You will.” 

**T will not. Now, Polly, not another word ; do you 
hear? Not another word!” 


Y 





‘* Very well,’’ said 
Mrs. Townsend, as 
before, with conven- 
tional obedience, and followed the words with a reckless 
flash of her gray eyes as she left the room, murmuring 
with quick breath: ‘‘ But I give you fair warning, I'll make 
you take that money yet; I don’t care whether you’re 
angry or not. You'll see, you’ll see !”’ 


5% 


If the subject was dropped from speech afterward it 
was nevertheless present in thought. Mr. Townsend 
rose late in the morning, as is the habit of the man ‘‘ out 
of a position,’’ who has no place on the early trains into 
town with his customary confréres, the workers, or in 
their busy offices. The heads of departments whom he 
goes in to see are only accessible in the later hours, and 
a delayed breakfast obviates the necessity for luncheon. 
When husband and wife parted, he in the trousers that 
were a good deal too short and a good deal too wofn, 
she, indeed, broke through the ice with temerity to adjure 
him for goodness sake not to let any one see him to-day 
with those on, and he had retorted grimly that he would 
endeavor to keep his hundred and eighty pounds entirely 
invisible to oblige her. 

During the course of the morning Mrs. Townsend 
went around with knitted brows, pondering deeply over 
the vexed question. Her back ached and her feet were 

sary long before her household labors were ended. 
She wasn’t accustomed to doing her own work, and, 
though she was willing, experience, that time-saver, was 
not hers. Mrs. Townsend knew that ladies were popu- 
larly supposed to bring a deftness and daintiness to 
kitchenwork that was lacking in the efforts of a rougher 
class, but for herself it was just the opposite. The 
scalding kettles and saucepans she carried would per- 
form a tremolo movement with the shaking of her slight 
wrists that sent greasy splashes of the contents over the 
kitchen floor ; the beefsteak she broiled took in not only 
the fire but the whole top of the range in its sputterings, 
and plates and dishes, whether empty or filled with food 
for the table, slipped from her tired fingers and broke 
with ruinous celerity. After all the ceaseless effort of 
her heroic incapacity she was forced to long for the 
look of shining cleanliness accomplished easily by the 
strong, accustomed arms of an ordinary ‘‘ girl.”’ 

And the children were going half-clothed, she had so 
little time to sew! If this sort of thing didn’t stop soon 
she didn’t know what would become of them all. 
Depression had grown to be her usual frame of mind in 
the morning when there was no one to look ather. She 
had known that Francis couldn’t get a place when he 
was so shabby. People were afraid of men who looked 
poor; it seemed as it they couldn’t be capable. In 
spite of himself she must save him, though he hurled 
javelins at her afterward. She would have gone and 
bought him the trousers out of hand if remembrance 
had not brought uncomfortably to mind a time when 
she had tried to demonstrate how economically she 
could regulate his smoking by purchasing an adver- 
tised box of cigars from a department store. To 
Polly Townsend, if you did a certain thing one certain 
effect ought to follow —that, instead, it ramified off into 
all sorts of different w ays was the mean advantage life 
took over theory. She felt now that if she could only 
make her Francis buy those trousers he couldn’t help 
realizing gratefully afterward how wise and good she’d 
been, and her heart glowed at the prospect. 


ox 


But Mr. Effingham! He was a man whose old- 
fashioned punctiliousness was notably affected by exter- 
nals : by suitable dress, by polish of manner, bya certain 
air in addition to more solid requirements. It was bad 
enough for Francis to hand the plate in those hideous, 
old, faded, mended trousers, but to go supplicantly in 
them to Mr. Effingham would be suicidal. She could 
have wept at the thought. 

Yet later in the day Mrs. Townsend might have been 
seen with a face lightened by a persistent smile—a jimpy, 
sly, inwardly-lurking, swiftly-flashing, three-cornered 
gleam that took in two reckless eyes and a demure 
mouth, and brought forth curious comment from Mrs. 
Whymer, a friend whom she met in the street. 

‘How well you do look! No one would think you 
had a girl of ten—but you always did have color. I 
feel all dragged out; the doctor says I’m just going on 
my nerves. My husband has been home all day. No, 
there’s nothing really the matter with him, just one of 
his attacks, but he always gets so worried about himself. 
I often tell him, when he sits there looking so depressed, 
if he only knew all I go through without saying a word ! 
Having a man around the house is so upsetting, but I 
suppose you’re used to it. Mr. Townsend hasn't 
anything yet, I believe ?”’ 

‘*He has several positions in view,’’ said Mrs. 
Townsend with elegant indefiniteness, and a quick, hot 
resentment at the implied reproach, which was answer- 
able for the expenditure of twenty-five cents of her little 
hoard for peaches to be used in the manufacture of the 
deep peach pie which her Francis loved. 

She derived an exquisite satisfaction from outwitting 
him in this way, forcing her money thus secretly down 
his throat, w atching him eat each mouthful, and meet- 
ing his raised eyebrows and the ‘“‘ Isn’t this a little 
extravagant ?’’ with the reassuring answer : 

‘* Now, it’s all right; I just want you to enjoy it. 
No, Frankie, no more ; you had a large plateful.”’ 

‘* You made papa be helped three times,’’ said Frankie. 
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Far From the 
Maddening Girls 


By Guy Wetmore Carry 


PART V 

ARE none of us infallible,” says a certain 
gentle cynic, ‘‘not even the youngest,’’ and 
Iam not minded to impair the validity of 
this narrative by an attempt to prove that 
there were no weak spots in the armor of my 
bachelor philosophy. I am only a man. It is better than 
being a woman, but it does not put one on a par with the 
Delphic oracle. I have reserved my reference to these 
weaknesses until now, but with no intention of disguising 
or evading them. 

No bird ever wove a nest so cunningly, or of materials 
so uniformly soft, that there was nowhere a stick or straw 
which came into 
uneasy contact with 
its tender ribs ; and, 
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power to understand. I agreed to the suggestion; but 
Galvin evidently changed her mind, because nothing 
unusual appeared in the comvsommé thereafter, if I except 
some little fragments of macaroni, which I found very 
palatable. 

Again, it would come to a discussion of the relative 
merits of sirloin and porterhouse steaks—a distinction 
which is as clear in my mind as that between Gog and 
Magog. Iwas so puzzled in this matter that I determined 
to consult a reliable informant, and—on the memorable 
day when Galvin’s cousin was married—I looked up the 
question of steaks in a cook-book which I found in the 
drawer of the kitchen table. Asatair sample of the chaos 
which reigns in the 
departments of 





carefully planned 
and sedulously 
supervised as had 
been the details of 
my life at ‘* Sans 
Souci,’’ there were 
vet causes of friction 
and sharp angles 
which even usage 
did not turn 
smooth. For the 
moment I am not 
speaking of Miss 
Berrith, or of any- 
thing for which she 
was responsible. 
Nor have I refer- 
ence to what might 
have been avoided 
by preliminary care- 
fulness. Thereisa 
limit to the possi- 


bilities of fore- 
thought. Before 


you start upon a 
railway journey you 
will see men with 
hand-lamps_ creep- 
ing under the 
coaches, and hear 
the sound of their 
test-hammers upon 
the axles, wheels 
and springs. That 
means that minds 
trained to the work 
are applying the 
most approved precautionary measures, but it is no guar- 
antee that unforeseen defects will not crop out before the 
train has proceeded many miles. Tosharpen the analogy, 
it was the flat wheels, hot boxes and sprung axles of 
housekeeping which taught me that the domesticity of 
‘Sans Souci’’ was a qualified blessing. 

The first of these thorns in the flesh to make its existence 
manifest came when I discovered that Galvin possessed 
nothing with even a family resemblance to a bump of 
locality. Her capacity for dusting was inexhaustible, but 
when it came to replacing the articles thus treated shie 
was something less systematic than a magpie. For one 
thing, she manceuvred my books in the same manner as 
my mattress and my pillows, with the evident impression 
that, like the former, they were reversible, and, like the 
latter, interchangeable at will. The effect of this inspira- 
tion was volume five where volume two should be, volume 
one in the place of volume six, and volumes three and 
four standing, with an air of extreme dissatisfaction, on 
their heads. The same rule applied to my pictures, each 
ot which, after the morning’s dusting was completed, had 
a pronounced list, like a ship with her port coal-bins full 
and her starboard bunkers empty. So, too, I would find 
all the objects on my sideboard crowded desperately to 
one side, as if they had been the passengers on an excur- 
sion steamer in the act of passing a battleship or a 
boat-race. It would be impossible for me to compute 
the amount of time which I expended daily in restoring 
the laws of proportion and equilibrium which Galvin 
had knocked into a cocked hat. 


ot 

Then there were rats in the cellar; and if a rat, either 
alive or dead, had been a dynamite bomb on the point of 
exploding, Galvin could not have displayed less eagerness 
to deal with it upon terms of intimacy. Therefore, if 
Darius did not happen to be at hand it fell to me to rebait 
the trap and make decent disposal of the remains—-a 
pretty occupation for a single gentleman not minded to be 
troubled with sordid details ! 

I am fond of flowers, and, since my garden had proved 
as unproductive as the Phoenix, the local florist delivered 
semi-weekly a generous assortment at my door. But 
there is an art in arranging flowers, an art in which I was 
impertect and Galvin utterly deficient. My method was to 
put them together loosely, so they should loll negligently 
irom the vase. This, as I found, causes the whole affair to 
fall prone upon the table the moment you loose your hold 
of it. Galvin’s system, on the contrary, was that more 
commonly employed in baling cotton or tying up aspara- 
gus. When she had finished the flowers were so 
inseverably welded together, and so firmly wedged into 
the vase, that it seemed incredible that the result could 
have been arrived at without the aid of a hydraulic press. 

Then there was always the eternal question of the culi- 
nary operations. I was asked, for example, if I would 
have noodles in my consommé. A noodle, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, is a kind of silly, half-witted 
fellow, and by what process of reasoning it should appear 
appropriate to serve him in a soup it was beyond my 
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science regulated 
by the feminine in- 
telligence I will 
submit three frag- 
ments of the infor- 
mation which I thus 
gleaned from an 
eminent authority : 

“Every part of the 
sirloin... isnamed 
porterhouse steak. 

‘The rump steak 
; is also called 
porterhouse steak. 

‘Rump steaks are 
also known as sir- 
loin.”’ 


And there you 
are! A sirloin is a 
porterhouse, and a 
porterhouse is a 
rump steak, and a 
rump steak is a sir- 
loin. If the title- 
page of that book 
had not borne the 
name of another 
author I should 
infallibly have 
taken it to be the 
work of Mr. 
Edward Lear. 

When I wearied, 
as I soon did, of 
these vexations, for 
which Galvin was 
principally respon- 
sible, I turned, for 
distraction, to Darius Doane, with an amused recollection 
of his diverting personality. 

But Darius, although restored to favor, was a changed 
being. The mouth-organ, once the bane of my existence, 
was as mute as ‘‘the harp that once through Tara’s halls.”’ 
The smile which so often had disarmed me was lost to 
sight, to memory dear. And the breeziness of speech 
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which had been his most salient characteristic had folded 
its tent like the Arabs. I was disappointed in Darius. 
Of course, the peculiarities I have mentioned were, ina 
sense, his faults, but then an individual has no more right 
to discard his faults without due notice to his kinsfolk and 
acquaintance than to have his hair dyed or the conforma- 
tion of his nose altered by a facial specialist. There are 
more than a few people 
whom it would be next 
to impossible to recog- 
nize without their faults. 

The decorum which 
had replaced the former 
insouciance of Darius 
impressed me with a 
vague uneasiness. I 
seemed to detect, be- 
hind it, the omnipresent 
and all-powerful influ- 
ence of Miss Berrith, 
that influence of which 
I had determined to rid 
myself and my sur- 
roundings. I know of 
nothing more discon 
certing than the feeling 
that a person who is 
materially dependent 
upon you is really 
governed in the details Me John Endicott Sands 
of his conduct by the There wes a man am cur town 
judgment of some one — , - 
else. The implication 
that what you say or do 
is accepted, not as of 
necessity final, or even important, but simply as something 
to be referred to a superior intelligence tor estimate and 
criticism, is humiliating to the last degree. 

In the nature of things I should have been the mentor, 
exemplar and Admirable Crichton of Darius. As _ it 
was, not I, but Miss Susie Berrith, was the power behind 
the Doane. I was convinced that they discussed me, and 
that I made a poor showing upon the dissecting-table. 
I detested the idea. I had no chance of justifying myself, 
of disarming criticism, of throwing a favorable light 
upon my character and actions. If there had been any 
basis for the hypothesis I should have thought myself 
the prey of a guilty conscience. 


ox 


I was ina miserable quandary. It would have been a 
simple thing enough to have put a stop to that tendency to 
open interference in my affairs which Miss Berrith had at 
first displayed, but of this her letter in regard to my dis- 
missal of Darius was the final instance. The thing with 
which I now had to deal was totally intangible. I felt 
rather than perceived it. So I could only possess my 
soul in patience, in the hope that some overt act of 
meddling or some flagrant offer of gratuitous and unso- 
licited advice would enable me to resent her behavior in 
a firm and final 
manner. 

It would be an 
easy matter to fol- 
low out a premedi- 
tated course of 
action if only the 
party of the second 
part would remain 
passive, or, better 
yet, make the moves 
which one expects. 
But that is exactly 
what never hap- 
pens— otherwise I 
should have won 
many a game of 
checkers, both 
actual and meta- 
phorical, in which I 
have come out 
second-best. Now, 
for example, just as 
I was preparing to 
administer a de- 
served rebuke to 
Miss Berrith she 
jumped three of my 
men, as it were, by 
inviting me to tea. 
laccepted and went, 
with a dim idea that 
this would afford me 
the opening I had 
been seeking. I 
was never more 
mistaken in my life. 

Afternoon tea is a 
thing of which, in 
ordinary, I have a 
profound distrust. 
Applied toa healthy 
appetite for dinner 
it has much the 
same effect as does 
kerosene oil when 
administered to an 
able-bodied mos- 
quito. The insidi- 
ously-appealing 
draught itself, the 
seemingly innocu- 
ousslicesof buttered 
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toast and little cakes which are wont to accompany it, 
homceopethic as are their proportions, undermine and 
corrode a system accustomed to soups and rare beef as 
infallibly as the imported luxuries of Greece sapped the 
stamina of the Roman Empire. What is more, the 
whole manner of conducting this institution is invested 
with a factitious suggestion of coziness highly inimical to 
the equipoise of a bachelor’s philosophy. He will be 
seen to prosper amazingly in his solitude at all hours 
save this of the transitory tryst of day and darkness; but 
there is something malignantly hypnotic about the tinkle 
of little spoons on porcelain saucers, the contented purr 
of a brass kettle and the subdued hum of conversation, 
all of which are to the tea-table what the somnolent 
murmur of bees is to a lazy, hazy, summer’s afternoon. 
Physicians will tell you that human vitality is at its 
lowest in the small hours of the morning, but it has been 
my experience that the principle of celibacy reaches its 
ebb about five in the afternoon. 

The sensation was no novelty to me, and [ was on my 
guard against it as Miss Berrith touched a match to the 
wick of the alcohol lamp. I had taken the most uncom- 
fortable chair in the room, and was resolved to limit 
myself to one cup of tea. I was finishing my second 
when the conversation shifted suddenly from the forest 
fires in the North and the floods in the West to the 
subject of Darius Doane. 

‘* Don’t you find him improved?’ inquired 
Berrith, 

Here was the very chance for which I had been 
angling, but somehow it slipped off my hook before | 


Miss 


‘could get it into the boat. 


‘* | suspect,’’ I said, ‘that at present I am better sat- 
isfied with him than he with me. It wasn’t a very 
admirable performance on my part to discharge him, 
I'm afraid; and, while he has probably forgiven it, the 
chances are against his having forgotten. In some ways 
I'm rather a despicable character, Miss Berrith.’’ 


ran | 


Now, that was about as insensate a remark as I could 
possibly have made, and I cannot imagine what led me 
to say anything so idiotic unless it was the second cup 
of tea. ‘The words had no sooner left my lips than I was 
seized with a profound sense of disgust. Here it was, 
the same old story—an autumn afternoon, drawing on 
to twilight ; such a ‘* cozy corner ’’ as now comes, com- 
plete and ready-made, in any department store, at a 
maximum cost of thirteen dollars and a half; tea; a 
girl; a ridiculous appearance of intimacy which did not 
exist —and I was beginning to maunder like a Sophomore 
inahammock. Aah/ 

‘* You see, I’ve never had a girl friend,’’ I added, by 
way of topping the obelisk, of silliness with the capstone 
of fatuity. It was only a step now to something about 
the refining influence of woman, the pitiable loneliness 
of the bachelor, affinity, Platonic affection, and the rest 
of it. I felt that | could have bitten off my tongue-tip. 
Instead, I ate a sweet cake, which went promptly to 
my head, and there installed itself in the vacuum which 
I had fondly imagined was occupied by something re- 
motely resembling a brain. 

It was curious that Miss Berrith made no reply. She 
was bending solicitously over the flame of the alcohol 
lamp (there was nothing whatever the matter with it) 
and her hair looked uncommonly fluffy. The sweet 
cake which was performing the process of cerebration 
for me suggested that I rather liked it that way. After 
all, there was something about her rs 

I looked down at my teacup. It was full for the third 
time. I have not the faintest remembrance of how it 
came to be so. 

‘* Sometimes,’’ I continued heavily, ‘‘ 1 feel that I 
have made a mistake. Perhaps I should have been 
more of a success as a married man.”’ 

Miss Berrith looked up with a little laugh. 

‘*Oh, no!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh dear, no, Mr. 
Sands !”’ 

I put my teacup on the table. It was empty again— 
for all the world like something out of: ‘‘ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland ’’ — but I was too much irri- 
tated to give it more than passing notice. It was not 
that I had any desire to test my fitness for the part I had 
suggested — nothing was further from my thoughts — but 
it is not flattering to have one’s incapacity in any direc- 
tion taken as a matter of course. 

‘* T don’t see why you should say that so positively,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘ I have the ordinary degree of intelligence, 
somewhat more than my share of health, sufficient 
means, and a not unamiable disposition. I don’t know 
how we happened to enter upon this discussion, which, 
in view of my opinions, is certainly somewhat purpose- 
less; but, since you have raised the question, Miss 
Berrith, Lam bound to say that I see no reason why I 
should not make a very tolerable kind of husband.”’ 


Or 


Miss Berrith coolly looked me over, as I was speaking, 
with the most exasperating little smile, and then slowly 
shook her head. 

‘* There are insuperable objections,’’ said she. 

‘* What, for example?’’ I demanded. 

‘* We won't discuss them,’’ replied Miss Berrith easily. 
‘As you say, this line of conversation is somewhat 
purposeless.”’ 

I shall make no effort at this point to gloss over the 
astounding precipitancy of my next move. I have 
dwelt enough upon the demoralizing effect of afternoon 
tea to establish the hypothesis that I could not have been 
wholly, or even in part, responsible. 

In parentheses, I may say that I was from infancy 
a child who would never take a dare. On more 
occasions than I could now enumerate I have wet my 
feet, or rent my clothes asunder, or barked my shins 
against an insurmountable precipice, in the unique at- 
tempt to cram an imputation of my cowardice down the 
throat of acompanion. This spirit survived my arrival 
at maturity. For example, I had no more cause for 
plunging into the morass or up the steeps of matrimony 
than I had had for braving the infinitely less perilous 
swamps and precipices of my boyhood, but the suggestion 
that it was beyond my power to do so was enough. 

‘* Miss Berrith,’’ said I, ‘‘there is a side to my char- 
acter which you have never seen—a tender side, a 
considerate side, a side which is calculated to insure 


’ 


any woman's happiness. I have not the ardor of a 
youthful lover, but I have something better —the sobri- 
ety of common-sense and the experience of a man of 
the world. I have a home to offer, and an affection 
which, if not impetuous, is stable and enduring. I am 
persuaded that my life is incomplete, and I make bold 
to suggest that yours is, also. I am not a vain man, but 
I think I can promise to make you happy. I have the 
honor and the pleasure ’’—and I bowed—'‘' of asking 
you to become my wife.” 

With incredible promptitude Miss Berrith replied : 

‘** And I, Mr. Sands, have the honor and the regret of 
declining your very flattering offer.’’ 

** You refuse me ?”’ | exclaimed. 

‘* Unqualifiedly!’’ said she, and—for no reason 
whatever —stamped her foot upon the polished floor. 

A moment later I was in the open air with two per- 
ceptions, distinct and yet related, dominating all others 
inmy mind. I had been rejected —that was the lesser 
of them. J/ had escaped /—that was the greater. 


ot 


With what depth of gratitude I returned to ‘* Sans 
Souci”’ I shall not attempt to say. Around me the 
autumn day was luxuriously yawning and preparing to 
retire. A great peace and sense of sanity pervaded all 
the woodland, through which the road wound for a 
level mile toward my home. After the warm, close air 
of the Berriths’ tea-room, that which now struck against 
my face was incomparably fresh and invigorating. It 
spoke with an appealing eloquence of a wide and 
wind-swept liberty —the liberty of the birds and forest 
beasts ; the liberty of the sea and the western breeze ; the 
liberty which I had striven for, had gained, had wantonly 
imperiled, and which was still mine—though I had not 
myself to thank for that. I felt like a man—as indeed | 
was—who has been for a moment in mortal peril and 
finds himself miraculously saved. 

I fancy that lam not unique in my familiarity with a 
curious but not infrequent experience. I mean that of 
falling at night into a tranquil slumber, at peace with 
myself and the world, and with a conscience like a glass 
of distilled water, only to awaken, two or three hours 
later, to the pitch blackness of a room unearthly still, 
and a painful impression that the total value of life would 
be amply represented by a three-cent-piece. As Master 
Morpheus took his seat upon my bedside that night our 
talk was all of the happy escape I had had ; but when, 
close upon midnight, his place was taken by Mistress 
Insomnia | opened my eyes upon a very different set of 
sensations. Of course it was the tea, but if it had been, 
instead, the knowledge that I had lost my uttermost 
farthing in the stock market I could not have been 
more lamentably depressed. The thought of Miss 
Berrith hung upon the outskirts of this desert of dejec- 
tion like the mirage of some fair oasis, and the whole 
history. of ‘‘ Sans Souci,’’? as I looked back upon it, 
seemed an arid waste, in which my hopes, my plans, my 
opinions and my performances stood out as grotesquely 
as forms of cacti against a stretch of sand. Then a line 
from Hamlet popped incongruously out of nothingness 
into my mind: 


“This is the very ecstasy of love.” 


Love, indeed ! 
of an indigestion ! 

If Galvin had made my bed with the express intention 
of rendering me as uncomfortable as possible the result 
of her endeavors could not have been a more unqualified 
success. I tossed restlessly for a small eternity, and, 
with every movement, the memory of the previous after- 
noon turned over in my mind, kicked, as I did, furiously 
at its bedclothes, sought a cool place on its pillow, 
twitched, turned again, dozed tor a moment, and awoke 
with a start, more desperately uneasy than before. 


or 


I rose as the first gray of dawn touched my window 
and groped about for the matches. As I did so some- 
thing slipped off my table to the floor, and upon striking 
a light I found it was a dinner-card, preserved as a 
memento of a recent festivity in town. It was a ridicu- 
lous affair, designed by the youngest daughter of the 
hostess, and represented an anatomically-impossible 
gentleman in the act of bounding nimbly into something 
which resembled an ill-constructed bird’s nest. Below, 
in gilt paint, were my name and these lines : 

““ There was a man in our town 

And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a bramble-bush 
And scratched out both his eyes: 

And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into that bramble-bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


As if I did not know the symptoms 


I remembered that, when I had found this beside my 
place at table, I thought it the most meaningless thing 
in the world ; but, for that matter, there is no record of 
King Belshazzar having immediately seen the point of the 
writing on the wall. Now the significance of the dog- 
gerel was as clear as crystal. I was the man. The 
confirmed estate of bachelorhood was the bramble-bush. 
My unpracticed manner of jumping into the latter, at 
first, had naturally led me to scratch my eyes out over a 
silly semblance of a love-affair. Well, I was the wiser 
for the experience, and the same thing would not be apt 
to happen a second time. I could jump back into my 
bramble-bush with the certainty of recovering my former 
point of view. I replaced the prophetic card upon my 
table, turned in, and slept like a top till noon. 

My first act, on arising, was to write a handsome note 
of apology to Miss Berrith. I did not preserve a copy, 
but it was something like this : 


‘* My dear Miss Berrith: 

‘“*T shall not attempt to explain the access of folly which 
prompted me to the extravagant exhibition of yesterday 
afternoon. It was likea baby crying for the moon, for which, 
even in the event of his obtaining it, he could have no possi- 
ble use. I think you will be glad to know that I have learned 
a very salutary lesson, for which I thank you. You will, I 
am sure, agree with me in thinking that any but the most 
formal relations between us in future could only prove em 
barrassing to both. I beg that you will forgive and forget. 
Pray have no regret for your action. If you trampled upon 
me it was for my good. Very truly yours, 

““JOHN ENDICOTT SANDS.”’ 


This I dispatched by the hand of Darius, and in the 
course of half an hour he returned with Miss Berrith’s 
answer. 


‘“ Dear Mr. Sands: 

‘Yes, let bygones be bygones. Your simile of the baby 
and the moon seems to fit the case to a nicety, and suggests 
to me that the luminary in question, having as much as she 
can attend to with the tide, had best leave the un-tied alone 
in the solitude which he craves. Did I ‘trample’ on you? 
I’m sorry, but I’m glad it did you good. 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the Sands!’ 


‘And so, good-by. —SuUSIE BERRITH.” 


It was a bright note enough, but I thought it heartless. 

So I am ready to conclude. My absurd proposal for 
the hand of Miss Berrith is not two weeks old, but she 
has passed out of my life completely. Since our inter- 
change of letters we have met but once, and then only 
to pass each other with a formal bow. As I review the 
foregoing pages there is only one thing which I should 
like to change. Coming to think of it, I imagine it is 
unlikely that she has ever deliberately thrown herself at 
my head. 

As I close, the rake of Darius is rasping on the gravel 
outside, and in the distance, at the washtub, Galvin is 
wailing ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee”’ in adagio time. But these 
are trifles, and ‘* Sans Souci’’ was never more deserving 
of the name. 

The chronicle is complete. But, as a last word, | will 
venture a prophecy. It is that, if ever, at some future 
date, I shall chance to read this record through once 
more, it will only be to lay it aside, finally and forever, 
with the identical conviction which is at present in my 
mind —that, far from being in any sense a pathetic figure, 
Iam by all odds the most fortunate person of my acquain- 
tance. For I have found the secret of a peaceful and 
contented life in divining the sole condition under which 
such a thing is humanly obtainable. Need I say that this 
is to be far from the maddening girls ? 


EDITOR’S NOTE—It was Mr. Sands’s original intention to close this 
chronicle of “‘San Souci’? and his bachelorhood days at this point. But 
something happened — something, to him, very strange, an eye-opener, in 
fact, which was to change much of, if not all, that he had written in these 
**memoirs.’? So the editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal asked him to write 
out, if he could, what did happen. And he has. It is a curious climax — 
very curious, because—— But, then, Mr. Sands will tell about it himself in 
the next issue of The Journal. 





The New Teacher in the Town 


By E. S. Furlong 
3) <~O OFTEN, at the beginning of the school season, 

‘aq, I hear the question: ‘‘How do you like your 
new teacher; is she pleasant?’’ But I never 
hear that any one asks the teacher how she 
likes the ‘‘new people.*’ No one asks if the people are 
pleasant to her, if she has a comfortable school and 
sleeping room, if she has time to walk or visit, or any 
other question to show that the teacher is anything 
more than a mere biped. 

I am truly sorry for the young girl who goes, for the 
first time, into a strange home to commence her wage- 
earning as a teacher. She arrives with her trunks, per- 
haps only one or maybe two, and a box containing her 
treasured books and probably a few little keepsakes 
and pictures from her own home room, to brighten and 
give comfort to the new and strange walls which she 
expects to call her own for the months which seem to 
stretch so far into the future and so far away from the 
loving home hearts. If her trunk is large she will hear 
hints and grunts of disapproval as it is carried to her 
room. If she has two small trunks—‘t Wonder what 
she wants with all this truck ’’—‘‘ Must be going to stay 
forever ’’—and many more remarks not always as kind 
as these. 

Talk about heroism! It requires the bravest, stoutest 
heart to face all those eyes at her first meal. She knows 
she is being ‘‘ picked to pieces.’’ Everything she says 
and does, everything about her dress to the tie of her 
smallest bit of ribbon, is being scanned for comment 
when her back is turned. Yet she is expected to appear 
at her best on all occasions. If she doesn’t have a cry 
and wish for home when she gains the safety of her 
own room she is no true girlie. 


ox 


She has never taught before; her standing in her class 
was high and her place in the hearts of her schoolmates 
was secure and warm. Her modest, timid, refined sen- 
sitiveness asks for a little of the love and sympathy she 
had always received at school. Her pupils think her 
cowardly and show a little of the ‘‘ bully’ that is in all 
young animals. She is reported in the family as being 
silly, vain and conceited. She is neither blind nor deaf, 
and quickly understands the undercurrent which is too 
often helped along instead of checked by the older 
members. It is ‘* grand fun’’ to make the teacher 
‘*mad.’’ All these keen stabs must be endured. Not 
even the home letters must breathe of them for the sake 
of the paltry sum coming at the end of the term to help 
the home fund. 

When the school hours have tolled out their limit and 
she is free for a little while, does any one ask her pleas- 
antly if she would like to walk, or does any one offer to 
show her pleasant roads or paths where she can feel that 
rudeness and ill-manners are not everywhere? Does 
any one ask some of the neighbors to visit her, or 
arrange the Sabbath program so that she can attend 
church regularly ? 

I am referring to the girl who accepts a situation in a 
country home, preferring a few pupils as her first expe- 
rience. Too often she is treated as a mere hireling, her 
tastes and pleasures trod upon, if they are considered at 
all, and at the close of the term she returns to the home 
fold with a loss of much of the refined femininity so dear 
in every girl and woman, and a hard, bitter feeling 
against employers which leaves an ineffaceable scar in 
her heart and an ineffaceable, pitiful tone on her face. 














That ‘Reminds Me : 


The ‘Brightest Shings of All Times Shat People Have Laughed Over 














Finnigin to Flannigan 
By S. W. Gillilan 


Superintindint wuz Flannigan; 

Boss av the siction wuz Finnigin; 
Whiniver the kyars got offen the thrack 
An’ muddled up things t’ th’ divil an’ back 
Finnigin writ it to Flannigan, 

Afther the wrick wuz all on agin; 

That is, this Finnigin 

Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Whin Finnigin furst writ to Flannigan 
He writed tin pages — did Finnigin. 

An’ he tould jist how the smash occurred; 
Full minny a tajus, blunderin’ wurrd 

Did Finnigin write to Flannigan 

Afther the cars had gone on agin. 

That wuz how Finnigin 

Repoorted to Flannigan. 


Now, Flannigan knowed more than Finnigin — 
He’d more idjucation—had Flannigan; 

An’ it wore ’m clane an’ complately out 

lo tell what Finnigin writ about 

In his writin’ to Muster Flannigan. 

So he writed back to Finnigin: 

* Don’t do sich a sin agin; 

Make ’em brief, Finnigin!’’ 


Whin Finnigin got this from Flannigan 

He blushed rosy rid—did Finnigin; 

An’ he said: ‘* I'l) gamble a whole month’s pa-ay 
that it will be minny an’ minny a da-ay 

Befoore Sup’rintindint, that’s Flannigan, 

Gits a whack at this very same sin agin. 

From Finnigin to Flannigan 

Repoorts won’t be long agin.” 


Wan da-ay on the siction av Finnigin, 

On the road sup’rintinded by Flannigan, 

A rail give way on a bit av a curve 

An’ some kyars went off as they made the swerve. 
‘* There’s nobody hurted,’’ sez Finnigin, 

‘ But repoorts must be made to Flannigan.”’ 

An’ he winked at McGorrigan, 

\s married a Finnigin. 


He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finnigin, 

As minny a railroader’s been agin, 

An’ the shmoky ol’ lamp wuz burnin’ bright 

In Finnigin’s shanty all that night — 

Bilin’ down his repoort was Finnigin! 

An’ he writed this here: ** Muster Flannigan : 
Off agin, on agin, 

Gone agin. — FINNIGIN.” 


The Parson and the “ Light” 


PARSON had had a call froma little country 
parish to a large and wealthy one in a big 
city. Heasked time for prayer and consideration. 
He did not feel sure of his light. A month 
passed. Some one met his youngest son. ‘* How 
is it, Josiah ; is your father going to B—— ?” 
‘* Well,’’ answered the youngster judicially, 
** paw is still prayin’ for light, but most of the 
things is packed.”’ 


History on the Floor of Congress 
CONGRESSMAN once declared in an address 
to the House: 


‘*As Daniel Webster says in his great diction- 
ary ——.’” 


‘*It was Noah who wrote the dictionary,’’ 
whispered a colleague, who sat at the next desk. 


*** Noah, nothing,’’ replied the speaker. ‘* Noah 
built the ark.”’ 


Fox-Hunting in a Greenhouse 
By Edgar Wilson Nye (“ Bill Nye”’) 


HE only fox-hunting I have ever done 
was on board an impetuous, tough- 
mouthed, fore-and-aft horse that had emo- 
tional insanity. As I was away from home 
at the time, and could not reach my own 
steed, I was obliged to mount a spirited 
steed with high, intellectual hips, one white 
eye, and a big red nostril that you could set 
a Shanghai hen in. This horse, as soon as 
the pack broke into full cry, climbed over a 
fence that had wrought-iron briers on it, lit 
in a cornfield, stabbed his hindleg through a 
sere and yellow pumpkin, which he wore 
the rest of the day, with seven yards of 
pumpkin-vine streaming out behind, and 
away we dashed ’cross country. 

I remained mounted because I hated to 
get off in pieces. If I can’t get off a horse’s 
back as a whole I would rather adhere to 
the horse. 

We did not see the fox, but we saw almost 
everything else. I remember, among other 
things, of riding through a hothouse, and 
how I enjoyed it! A morning scamper 
through a conservatory when the syringas 
and jonquils and Jack roses lie cuddled up 
together in their little beds is a thing to 
remember and look back to, and pay for. 
To stand knee-deep in glass and gladioli, to 
smell the mashed and mussed-up migno- 
nette, and the last fragrant sigh of the 
scrunched heliotrope beneath the hoof of 
your horse, while far away the deep- 
mouthed baying of the hoarse hounds, hotly 
hugging the reeking trail of the aniseed 
bag, calls on the ,orgeously caparisoned 
hills to give back their merry music, is joy 
to the huntsman’s heart. 


He Put Him Off, All Right 


si OW, see here, porter,” said he briskly, ‘‘I 

want you to put me off at Syracuse. You 
know we get in there about six o’clock in the 
morning, and I may oversleep myself. But it is 
important that I should get out. Here’s a five- 
dollar gold piece. Now, I may wake up hard. 
Don’t mind if I kick. Pay no attention if I’m 
ugly. I want you to put me off the train no 
matter how hard I fight. Understand ?’’ 

** Yes, sah,’ answered thesturdy Nubian. ‘It 
shall be did, sah!” 

The next morning the coin-giver was awakened 
by a stentorian voice calling: ‘* Rochester!” 
‘* Rochester!” he exclaimed, sitting 

** Where’s that porter?”’ 

Hastily slipping on his trousers, he went in 
search of the negro, and found him in the porter’s 
closet, huddled up, with his head in a bandage, 
his clothes torn, and his arm in a sling. 

** Well,’’ says the drummer, ** you ave a sight. 
Why didn’t you put me off at Syracuse? ”’ 

‘* Wha-at!’’ gasped the porter, jumping up, as 
his eyes bulged from his head. ‘‘ Was you de 
gemman dat giv me a five-dollah gold piece ?”’ 

‘* Of course I was, you idiot! ”’ 

** Well, den, befoah de Lawd, who was dat 
gemman I put off at Syracuse? ”’ 


up. 








“ Sleeping ” on the Cars 


By Simeon Ford 


iy IS frequently remarked (especially in 
advertisements) that travel in our palace 
cars is the acme of comfort, and yet, after a 
night in one I always feel as if I had been 
through an attack of cholera infantum. 

In winter, especially, the question of 
temperature is trying. The mercury, soon 
after you start, bounds up to one hundred 
and ten degrees in the shade. You endure 
this until you melt off several pounds of 
hard-earned flesh and then you muster up 
courage to press the button. You ** keep 
a-pushin’ and a-shovin’’’ until you lay the 
foundation of a felon on the end of your 
finger, and finally the dusky Ethiopian 
reluctantly emerges from his place of con- 
cealment and gazes at you scornfully. You 
suggest that the temperature is all right for 
‘* India’s coral strand,’’ but is too ardent 
to be compatible with hygienic underwear. 
Whereupon he removes the rvof, sides and 
bottom of the car, and the mercury falls to 
three below zero, while you sit and freeze 
to death, not daring again to disturb him lest 
you sink still further in his estimation. 

That night he gets square with you for 
your temerity by making up your berth last; 
and when, at three A. M., you finally retire, 
you wonder why you didn’t sit up and doze 
instead of going to bed to lie wide awake. 

Some folks sleep in sleeping-cars—any 
one who has ears can swear to that—but I 
am not so gifted. I attribute this mainly 
to the blankets (so-called). Bret Harte 
says a sleeping-car blanket is of the size 
and consistency of a cold buckwheat cake, 
and sets equally as well upon you. Cer- 
tainly they are composed of some uncanny 
substance: hot in summer, cold in winter, 
and maddening in spring and fall. Fora 
man of three-foot-six they are amply large; 
for a man six-foot-three they leave much to 
be desired, and the tall man is kept all 
night in suspense as to whether he had 
best pull up the blanket and freeze his feet, 
or pull it down and die of pneumonia. 

And then the joy of getting your clothes 
on in the morning, especially in an upper 
berth! To balance yourself on the back of 
your neck, and while in this constrained 
attitude to adjust one’s trousers, without 
spilling out one’s change or offending the 
lady in the adjoining section, requires gym- 
nastic ability of no mean order. You are at 
liberty to vary this exercise, however, by ly- 
ing on your stomach on the bottom of the car, 
and groping under the berth for your shoes 
which the African potentate has smeared 
with blacking and artfully concealed. 

But what a change comes o’er the dusky 
despot as you approach your destination. 
That frown, before which you have learned 
to tremble, is replaced by a smile of child- 
like blandness. His solicitation regarding 
your comfort during the last ten minutes of 
the journey is really touching. And when, 
at last, he draws his deadly whiskbroom 
upon you, all your resentment disappears, 
and you freely bestow upon him the money 
which you have been saving up to give your 
oldest daughter music lessons. 








All for a Piece of Bacon 


HEBREW went into a restaurant to get his 

dinner. He was tempted to order bacon. He 
believed that if there was anything that made 
Jehovah angry it was to see somebody eating 
bacon; but he thought, ‘‘ Maybe He is too busy 
watching sparrows and counting hairs to notice 
me’’; so he took a slice. The weather was de- 
lightful when he went into the restaurant, but 
when he came out the sky was overcast, the light- 
ning leaped from cloud to cloud, the earth trem- 
bled, and it was dark. He went back into the 
restaurant, trembling with fear, and, leaning over 
the counter, said to the clerk, ‘*‘ Say, did you ever 
hear such a fuss about a little piece of bacon!’’ 


Willie’s Dream of Papa 


ILLIE (very seriously): ‘* Papa, I had a 
strange dream this morning.”’ 

Papa: ‘‘ Indeed! What was it?’’ 

. Willie: ‘‘ I dreamed, papa, that I died and 
went to Heaven; and when St. Peter met me at 
the gate, instead of showing me the way to the 
golden street, as I expected, he took me out into a 
large field, and in the middle of the field there 
was a ladder reaching away up into the sky and 
out of sight. Then St. Peter told me that Heaven 
was at the top, and that in order to get there I 
must take the big piece of chalk he gave me and 
slowly climb the ladder, writing on each rung 
some sin I had committed.’’ 

Papa (/aying down his newspaper ): ** And did 
you finally reach Heaven, my son?”’ 

Willlie: ‘* No, papa, for just as I was trying to 
think of something to write on the second rung I 
looked up and saw you coming down.”’ 

Papa: ‘* And what was I coming down for ?’”’ 

Willie: ‘* That’s what I asked you, and you 
told me you were coming for more chalk.” 


Mothers’ Excuses to Teachers 


ISS BROWN: You must stop teach my 
Lizzie fisical torture she needs yet readin’ 
an’ figors mit sums more as that, if I want her to 
do jumpin’ I kin make her jump. 
Mrs. CANAVOWSKY 


Dear Teacher: Pleas excus Fritz for staying 
home he had der meesells to oblige his father. 


J. B. 


Dear Miss Teacher: Please excuse Rachael 
for being away those two days her grandmother 
died to oblige her mother. Mrs. RENSKI. 


Miss - Frank could not come these three 
weeks because he had the amonia and information 
of the vowels. Mrs. SMITH. 





Miss ——-: Please let Willie home at 2 o’clock. 
I take him out for a little pleasure to see his 
grandfather’s grave. Mrs. R. 


Too Much Curiosity 


DANGEROUS operation was being performed 
upon awoman. Old Doctor A——,a quaint 
German, full of kindly wit and professional en- 
thusiasm, had several younger doctors with him. 
One of them was administering the ether. He 
became so interested in the old doctor’s work that 
he withdrew the cone from the patient’s nostrils 
and she half-roused and rose to a sitting posture, 
looking with wild-eyed amazement over the sur- 


roundings. It was acritical period, and Doctor 
A—— did not want to be interrupted. ‘* Lay 
down, dere, voman,’’ he commanded gruffly. 


“ You haf more curiosity as a medical student.”’ 





So Mother— So Son 


INCENT was altogether too garrulous in 
school to please his teachers. Such punish- 
ments as the institution allowed to be meted out 
were tried without any apparent effect upon the 
boy until at last the head Master decided to 
mention the lad’s fault upon his monthly report. 
So the next report to his father had these words: 
** Vincent talks a great deal.’’ 
3ack came the report by mail duly signed, but 
with this written in red ink under the comment: 
** You ought to hear his mother.” 


Proof Positive 


sae Superintendent : ‘‘ Who 
led the children of Israel into Canaan? Will 
one of the smaller boys answer ?’’ 

No reply. 

Superintendent (somewhat sternly): ** Can no 
one tell? Little boy on that seat next to the 
aisle, who led the children of Israel into Canaan ?”’ 

Little Boy (éadly frightened): ‘It wasn’t 
me. I just moved yere last week f’m 
Mizzoury.’’ 





EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE 
The material on this page is not new: it does not claim tobe. We are going to draw upon the whole world of 


humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. 
We all know of something which we think is “* the funniest thing we ever heard.” 


And we would like the help of our readers. 
If it has made you laugh 


send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 


No unused contribution will be returned. 


Observe these conditions, and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Too Late to Change 


** T HEAR you have a little sister at your house,’’ 
said a Chicago grocer to a small boy. 

** Yes, sir,’’ said Johnny. 

* Do you like that ?’’ was queried. 

‘*I wish it was a boy,’’ said Johnny, ‘so I 
could play marbles with him, an’ baseball.’’ 

** Well,’’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘ why don’t you 
exchange your little sister for a boy ?’’ 

Johnny reflected for a minute, then he said 
rather sorrowfully: ‘* We can’t now. It’s too 
late. We've used her four days.”’ 


Happiness — a Recipe 


To make it: Take a hall, dim lit; 

A pair of stairs where two may sit; 

Of music soft, a bar or so; 

Two spoons of — just two spoons, you know; 
Of little love pats, one or two, 

Or one squeezed hand, instead, will do; 

A waist —the size to be embraced; 

And two ripe lips, rose-red, to taste; 

And if the lips are soft and sweet 

You’ll find your happiness complete. 








A Night in the Country 
By F. P. Dunne (“ Mr. Dooley ”’) 


“T WANST spint a night in th’ counthry, 
Hinnissy. ‘Twas whin Hogan had his 
villa out near th’ river. ’Twas called a 
villa to distinguish it fr’m a house. If 
’twas a little bigger ’t wud be big enough 
f’r th’ hens, an’ if ’twas a little smaller ’t 
wud be small enough f’r a dog. It looked 
as if ’twas made with a scroll saw, but 
Hogan mannyfacthered it himsilf out iv a 
design in th’ pa-aper. ‘ How to make a 
counthry home on wan thousan’ dollars. 
Puzzle: find th’ money.’ Hogan kidnaped 
me wan afthernoon an’ took me out there 
in time to go to bed. He boosted me upa 
laddher into a bedroom adjinin’ th’ roof. 
‘IT hope,’ says I, ‘I’m not discommodin’ th’ 
pigeons,’ I says. ‘There ain’t. anny 
pigeons here,’ says he. ‘ What’s that?’ 
says I. ‘That's a mosquito,’ says he. 
‘I thought ye didn’t have anny here,’ says 
I. ‘’Tis th’ first wan I’ve seen,’ says he, 
whackin’ himsilf on th’ back iv th’ neck. 
‘I got ye that time, assassin,’ he says, 
hurlin’ th’ remains to th’ ground. ‘ They 
on’y come,’ he says, ‘ afther a heavy rain or 
a heavy dhry spell,’ he says, ‘or whin 
they’se a little rain,’ he says, ‘ followed be 
some dhryness,’ he says. ‘Ye mustn’t 
mind thim,’ he says. ‘A mosquito on’y 
lives f’r a day,’ he says. ‘’Tis a short life 
an’ a merry wan,’ saysI. ‘ Do they die iv 
indigisthion?’ I says. So he fell down 
through th’ thrap-dure an’ left me alone. 

‘* Well, I said me prayers an’ got into bed 
an’ lay there, thinkin’ iv me past life an’ 
wondherin’ if th’ house was on fire. ‘Twas 
warrum, Hinnissy. I'll not deny it. Th’ 
roof was near enough to me that I cud smell 
th’ shingles, an’ th’ sun had been rollin’ on 
it all day long, an’ though it had gone 
away, it’d left a ray or two to keep th’ 
place. But I’m asurvivor iv th’ gr-reat fire, 
an’ I often go down to th’ rollin’-mills, an’ 
besides, mind ye, I’m iv that turn iv mind 
that whin ’tis hot I say ’tis hot, an’ lave it 
go at that. SoI whispers to mesilf, ‘I'll 
dhrop off,’ I says, ‘ into a peaceful slumber,’ 
I says, ‘like th’ healthy plowboy that I 
am,’ says I. An’ I counted as far as I 
knew how, an’ I’d just begun f’r to 
wondher how th’ las’ thing I thought iv 
came into me head, whin a dog started to 
howl in the yard. They was a frind iv this 
dog in th’ nex’ house that answered him, 
an’ they had a long chat. Some other dogs 
butted in to be companionable. I heerd 
Hogan rollin’ in bed, an’ thin I heerd him 
goin’ out to get a dhrink iv wather. He 
thripped over a chair befure he lighted a 
match to look at th’ clock. It seemed like 
an hour befure he got back to bed. Be this 
time th’ dogs was tired an’ I was thinkin’ 
I’d take a nap, whin a bunch iv crickets 
undher me windows begun f’r to discoorse. 
I’ve heerd iv th’ crickets on th’ hearth, 
Hinnissy, an’ I used to think they were all 
th’ money, but anny time they get on me 
hearth I buy me a pound iv insect-powdher. 
I’d rather havea pianola on th’ hearth anny 
day, an’ Gawd save me fr’m that! An’ so 
‘twas dogs an’ mosquitoes, an’ crickets an’ 
mosquitoes, so that whin th’ sun bounced up 
an’ punched me in th’ eye at four I knew what 
th’ thruth is, that th’ counthry is th’ noisiest 
place in th’ wurruld. Mind ye, there’s a 
roar in th’ city, but in th’ counthry th’ noises 
beats on ye’er ear like carpet tacks bein’ 
dhriven into th’ dhrum. Between th’ chirp 
iva cricket an’ th’ chirp iv th’ hammer at 
th’ mills I'll take th’ hammer. I can go to 
sleep in a boiler-shop, but I spint th’ rest 
iv that night settin in th’ bathtub.”’ 
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The Man Outside the Church 


LETTER has come to me which is worthy 
the answer it asks : 
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“IT am a mother with a son of twenty-six: 
a fine, manlv fellow, clean-minded, four- 
squared, clear of vision in his duty to man- 
kind, of such sterling principles that even a mother could 
not desire anything finer. But, mostly, I go alone to 
church on Sundays. He goes at my urging, but not of 
self. This is my trial—perhaps a mother’s disappoint- 
ment. His fellows, fine, manly men, I must confess, are like 
my son: it is with difficulty that they can be persuaded to 
attend church. Why is this? Asa mother, I ask of you as 
ason and as aman: Why is the church so unattractive to 
my boy and his fellows? And, as a deaconess, I ask: How 
can it be made otherwise ?”’ 





This mother strikes, inferentially, the note that is 
struck in every discussion of this question of why men 
do not go to church: that if a man does not go to 
church there is something wrong with him. In other 
words, as the ministers say, a man mus? go to church. 
If he does not, he is nota Christian. And it is just here 
that the clergy and the men who do not go to church 
are drawing farther apart. 


HERE is no doubt that, in all public discussion of this 

question at least, the average minister is confusing 
Churchianity and Christianity—a_ serious confusion 
between the institution of the Church and its religion. 
It seems to be taken for granted, as a writer recently 
well put it, that the Church has a right to be heeded 
and given reverence just because it is the Church. 
This is the almost universal attitude of the ministry, 
which is, of course, deeply concerned about building 
up an organization. But the man outside the Church 
does not look at the matter in that way. To him the 
minister’s slogan, ‘‘ In order to be a Christian you must 
go to church,”’ is not, in any sense, an axiom. He has 
chosen to believe that Christ was not in any sense so 
much concerned in bringing men into the Church as He 
was in bringing men’s lives into touch with their God, 
His Father, and that He neither urged nor insisted upon 
attendance at temple or synagogue, much less making 
such attendance compulsory as a part of a Christian life. 
Of course, the minister answers to this that there is 
abundance of proof that Christ, by His own example of 
going to the temple, preached attendance at religious 
service. But to this the man outside the Church 
retorts that Christ’s presence at the temple was as often 
in His rdle of public inspector of health as in His relig- 
ious capacity. And thus the argument goes on back 
and forth. 


EANTIME, what has actually come to pass, be it 
right or wrong, is this: that men have made more 
and more of a distinction in their spiritual affairs between 
Christianity and Churchianity. They are choosing to 
believe that the Kingdom of God is too great a thing to 
be contained in the Church, and they believe that the 
man who plays fair and treats his fellows with justice in 
the business of life, creating an atmosphere of gladness 
about him in his home and in society, is doing as much 
to build up the kingdom as is the preacher. And if 
such a man refuses to make a set appointment for eleven 
o’clock every Sunday morning for an outward expres- 
sion of his Christian beliefs he does not for one minute 
consider himself outside the pale of true Christianity. 
Argue as we may, believe as we choose, that is the con- 
dition of belief on the part of thousands of non-church- 
going men which confronts the Church to-day. And it 
must accept and meet that condition. Argument simply 
means just so much counter irritant. The real ques- 
tion is not: What does the clergy think about it? but: 
What is the clergy going to do about it? 


NE thing is sure: the question has to be decided 
not by generalization, but in the concrete. If I go 
to church, and my friend does not, have I any right to 
the belief that I am a Christian and he is not, or that I 
am a better Christian than he is? Itis not at all outside 
of calm reasoning to say that I may go to church from 
habit, or, let us say that I go because of some spiritual 
need within me, that I shall be stronger in my faith to- 
morrow if I go tochurch to-day. Well? Either reason 
is, at its best, an individual reason or need, purely of 
myself. My friend has neither the habit nor feels the 
need. He goes afield. He gets his stronger faith from 
the God in Nature, where I get mine from the Lord of 
Worship. Now, who has given me the right to say that, 
because our paths on Sunday differ, my friend does not 
live the Christian life as he sees it, as truly as do I as I 
see it? Does the fact that I go to church constitute me 
a Christian? Then, why should I say that because my 
friend does not go he is not a Christian? Is such 
Christianity worthy of the name? I am not arguing for 
or against church-going, but I do say this: Let us stop, 
once for all, man and woman alike, clergyman and 
layman, this self-sufficient and arrogant assumption of 
saying. by word or attitude, that there is something 
wrong with a man because he elects not to go to church. 
If we feel the need of church-going let us go, and by our 
example we shall accomplish much more than by throw- 
ing stones at those who do not feel the same need. For 
no other attitude have we any authority. 


By Edward Bok 


HEN this mother and others ask why so many men 
do not go to church the answer is very simple: 
Because they are not interested. Naturally, the next 
question is: Why are they not? The natural answer is 
simply : They are not, and that is all there is about it. 
Probe deeper, and one will find certain signs — not 
reasons, perhaps, but straws which show the way the 
wind blows. Among many men, and not malcontents 
either, one will find this spirit of difference growing out 
of the arguments advanced above: of the insistence on 
the part of the Church to make itself an indispensable 
factor in a Christian life. Another class of men, and a 
class constantly widening, too, shows an impatience on 
the growing tendency to depart from the truest simplicity 
of religious service. It can be put down here as a safe 
prediction that the more elaborate the church services 
shall be made the smaller will be the attendance of men. 
It is a pronounced characteristic of men, as a sex, that 
their idea of religion is associated with almost primitive 
simplicity. The average man ‘‘ has no use,’’ to employ 
his own phrase, for the ‘‘ trappings’’ of religious serv- 
ices. Men will not stand for ‘* fuss and feathers ’’ in any 
phase of their secular lives, much less in their religious 
worship. Study the masculine nature and you will find 
that the vast majority of men keep their lives very 
simple. There is very little fuss about a man, as a 
rule. His whole nature, by his very business training, is 
direct. His main idea is always to get to ‘‘ the point.’’ 
Wherever a preacher has successfully attracted men to 
his church it has always been in a church where the 
service or ritual was kept as simple as it was possible to 
make it. ‘‘ Keep the ritual simple,’’ was Phillips 
Brooks’s watchword. Mr. Beecher’s emphatic veto was 
always forthcoming at any suggested elaborations in 
church service. ‘‘ Men don’t care for such things,”’ 
was his terse explanation, It is the opinion of many 
men, even of those who attend religious services, that 
the Church is failing to see its mistake in this tendency 
to elaboration of service. ‘‘It may be all right for 
women,’’ is most often heard. ‘‘ But excuse me.”’ 


HIESE signs are each contributing and important 
factors in this matter. But the basic reason of it all, 

so far as one can see it, is the fact that Christianity is not 
to-day a vital subject in the minds of men. When a 
subject is made vital to a man he will follow it up every 
time, and his very instinct will lead him to the place of its 
most earnest expression, be that place the political 
stump,”’ lecture hall, assembly chamber or temple. 
It is not answering this argument to say that this is true 
only when the vital subject is of material aspect: when 
it affects a man in his commercial or civic interest. The 
great religious awakening in this country in 1857 dis- 
proves such an assertion effectively, and proves the 
spiritual interest of men when the right spiritual note 
is struck. The modern man is not a whit less religious 
in his nature than were his forebears in 1857. He differs 
in no sense from them, since every man born into this 
world is inherently religious : I may even say, incurably 
religious. It is not that he has departed from this heri- 
tage: it is simply that a religious inertia has fallen upon 
him. The religious appeal has lost its grip upon him. 
It is not vital to him simply because it is not made vital. 
There the matter rests, with indifference on the one 
hand and a seemingly absolute incapacity on the part 
of the clergy, save here and there a few conspicuous 
exceptions, to awaken this spirit of lethargy and arouse 
it into effective interest. But the arousal of this effective 
interest does not mean, as so many of the clergy choose 
to think, the introduction of a secular note into the 
pulpit’s message. It seems a very difficult truth for 
many ministers to grasp that men strongly resent having 
their worldly affairs discussed on Sunday when they go 
to church. So little do these clergymen understand 
men that they seem to hug the belief that the chief 
attraction which they can put forth is to announce a 
sermon on some secular topic, either commercial, polit- 
ical or social. This type of minister seems to think that 
he thus demonstrates that he is a man, and knows men 
and the world in which they work and move six days 
out of the seven. Now, there is a popular supposition 
that the average man knows more about things earthly 
than does the preacher, and every time a preacher, on 
the Sabbath, harps on the things of the world he wearies 
and disgusts the man who comes to church in the hope of 
escaping exactly those worries and thoughts which are 
his life six days out of seven. To the intelligent man 
in the pew such talk is ‘‘ shop,’’ and no sane man wants 
to talk ‘‘ shop "’ seven days out of seven. The preacher 
stands to him for spiritual things, not for worldly affairs, 
and he expects that preacher, when he goes to hear 
him, to take his thoughts away from the world. It is 
difficult enough for this man of affairs to turn his mind 
from material things, since it is the experience of many 
men that the church seems, by some perversive fate, to 
be the one place where the mind in the midst of prayer 
or sermon will stray off to affairs of the six-day world. It 
is a fight with him at the best, and he does not want the 
preacher to make it more difficult by a discourse which 
turns his mind full on the affairs of yesterday or 
the morrow. The curious man, the man who floats 
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wherever sensation beckons, may be attracted to a 
church by worldly topics, but as he is the first to come 
he is also the first to leave when the sensational element 
is dropped out of the service. To build achurch on such 
an attendance is truly to build it on the sand. 


T IS not the pretty sermon, the perfunctory address 
or the literary essay, types of so many of our mod- 
ern sermons, that means the arousal of the effective 
interest of men in matters spiritual. Nor is it true 
that men have grown so critical, and so far away from 
the spiritual note, that nothing will satisfy them but a 
sermon such as only the rarest ability and most scholarly 
minds can shape and produce. As a matter of fact, the 
more scholarly the preacher the smaller invariably is 
his audience. No,no! What men want, and what they 
are waiting for and ready to go and hear, yes, in flocks, 
is the message that Christ preached and attracted and 
held men as by a spell—a message not based on its 
form of expression but on the earnest spirit back of the 
expression. That same great earnestness that men like 
Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher and Dwight L. 
Moody possessed: that deep spirituality, that genuine 
sympathy for mankind: that keen anxiety to do men 
good that every man recognizes when the note is struck. 
The very natures of these men were filled with the desire 
to make men better in the big things of life, and their 
souls overflowed with the message which they felt they 
had for the world. They were men, and men knew it: 
men among men: and men flocked to them ; and thou- 
sands of men who to-day do not go to church were made 
Christians by these giants—giants not of mere ability 
but of the deepest and truest anxiety for the welfare of 
their fellowmen. When they spoke they spoke a message 
so earnest, and made that message so vital, that men 
believed that the only pursuit for man is the pursuit of 
his soul’s salvation. When men went to church to hear 
these men their going was not because their wives 
asked them : their attendance was not perfunctory, but a 
privilege gladly welcomed. It was because there was a 
man in the pulpit and the man had a message. 


HAT is what will bring men to church, whether you 

apply this question to men of maturity or young men. 
The religious appeal comes as strongly to young men as 
totheirelders. Buta young man wants to feel that a man 
of red blood and strong, manly fibre is.talking to him. 
Young manhood is a real thing, and must be treated asa 
realthing. There is no sense in approaching this problem 
with hypothetical propositions as to what a young man 
ought to be. He ought to be a young man: that is all. 
It is not helping the question any to quarrel with him and 
split straws as to the spirit in which he should go tochurch: 
whether for spiritual worship, for the sermon, or to listen 
to good music. As things are, the Church should be glad 
to get him on any basis, so long as he comes. Nor should 
the ministers take such a degree of pleasure in throwing 
stones at him when he does attend. A young man does 
not come forthat. He comes to be helped: to be rested : 
to be strengthened in his fight with the world. He knows 
all about the flesh and the devil: he encounters those ele- 
ments every day in the week. What he wants to know 
is about peace and light: not evil and darkness. He 
wants help, a little less stone-throwing, and a little more 
of the leading ‘‘ beside the still waters.’’ 


O, WHEN this mother who writes asks: ‘‘ How 
shall I get my son to church?” I answer: When 
ministers shall cease to take it for granted that men 
should go to church, and, instead, make it a privilege 
for them to go. When Christianity, divorced from 
Churchianity, is once more made vital through an 
expression of that fine, fervent, actual and simple 
Christian belief which always makes a strong, unerring 
appeal to every man that none can resist, standing 
strong and impenetrable upon those doctrines of 
Christianity which have been close to the heart of every 
self-respecting man for over two thousand years, and 
which, to-day, when spoken by a man—mind you, I say 
a man—win the respect and conviction of every man 
who listens to them as the strongest and most uplifting 
message that was ever shaped into words. The message 
that held men spellbound when Christ spoke it is the 
message that will hold men spellbound to-day —that 
message which, first, makes a man see the fine things 
in life; and, second, makes w7/hin him a desire to live 
for them. When men shall feel that before them in the 
pulpit is a man who sees a need in his fellowmen, and is 
overpowered, yes, consumed as with fire to give succor 
for that need —that is the message men will hear, and, 
hearing, will take into their souls and hearts. 


HEREVER a pulpit shall present that man: a 
strong moral fighter; a man who, self-tested by 
hard, grim contact with the world, will understand the 
trials, the needs and hearts of his fellowmen, and who 
will ge¢ af them because they will believe that he shows 
the joy of the service of which he preaches when he 
holds up before them, in strong simplicity, the life and 
the teachings of The Man, Christ — outside that church 
will be found only the men who cannot get in. 
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A Young American Linden 


E PLANT trees for several-reasons: 
to shade and ornament our city and 
village streets ; to screen and shade 

the home; to beautify the home grounds 
and the parks; to serve as protective wind- 
breaks. For all these purposes trees are 
continually used. Not all the trees are 
adapted for all these purposes, and there 
may be, and too often are, tree misfits, both 
n selection and in planting. 

For the narrow street, say from thirty to 
fifty feet in width, we need trees of upright 
yvrowth, branching rather high, so as to 
present little obstruction to travel. If not 
planted too closely the American elm is 
almost perfection for such situations, In 
the narrower avenues the planting should 
be alternate, and not opposite, on both sides 
of the street, and the distance apart should 
not be less than twenty to twenty-five feet. 

The sugar maple grows well in such places, 
more especially if not ‘‘ headed,’’ as the term 
is —that is, the trimming of the tree leaves its 
central or terminal shoot alone, so that its 
tendency toward uprightness is not changed. 
The ‘‘ heading ’’ of any tree tends to make it 
bushy and broad. 


ALMOST fear to mention the Carolina pop- 

lar, that rapid, common, much-abused and 
much-enduring tree. Yet it has given shade 
and verdure where nothing else would have 
flourished, and when it is used reasonably it 
fills an important place. It is naturally 
columnar, and should always be planted in 
alternation with some tree of longer life and 
finer fibre, so that it may be taken out when 
the better tree has attained size. The Caro- 
lina poplar makes, also, a fine screen or 
summer wind-break, if planted closely, and 
cut sharply each year. Its tall sister, the 
Lombardy poplar, is an exclamation-point 
among trees, and more useful for its land- 
scape line than as a tree for the street. 

The maples are too well known, and too 
largely planted now. The soft, white, or 
silver maple has furnished employment to the 
tree butcher in a thousand towns. It ought 
never be planted in a restricted place. Given 
room and freedom, it assumes sometimes 
proportions and grace akin to the elm. 

There seems, also, no reason for allowing 
the ash-leaved maple, or box-elder, to be 
planted on city streets. Its whole tendency 
is against the situation — keep it for the banks 
of a brook, or a great park area, in common 
with the white poplar and other fast-growing 
and wide-spreading trees. 

The Norway maple, also much overplanted, 
is yet a fine and useful tree, tending toward 
roundness, and giving soon a rich mass of 
foliage. Used with moderation, it is. very 
desirable, but it must have room. The 
Sycamore maple is of the same habit, and 
fully as worthy, while the sugar or rock 
maple, and the potentially brilliant red 
maple, are better adapted to permanent use- 
fulness. The red maple, naturally a swamp 
tree, will not always endure the dryness of 
city streets. 


URNING toward the broader avenues, let 

me again record my vote for the king of 
American trees suitable for nearness to human 
habitations —the majestic, noble and _ long- 
enduring elm. Grace itself, young or old, it 
adds dignity to any architecture with which 
it may be associated. Growing with reason- 
able freedom, it only needs a little watchful- 
ness to protect it against the 
attacks of insects, and a fair 
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Let Us Have Oaks on Our Streets 


EW of us hurrying Americans realize the 

possibilities as to enjoying in our own 
lifetimes the beauties of oak trees we have 
ourselves planted. We think of oaks as re- 
quiring centuries to reach effective size, and 
therefore, in our hurry, we plant the soft 
maples and the poplars. I am such a sin- 
ner myself, but I sinned ignorantly! Twelve 
years ago I set out two Carolina poplars be- 
fore the city house in which I am now writ- 
ing. They have grown to great, too great, 
proportions, and I am faced with a sacrifice 
before long. Had I planted thrifty young 
pin-oaks, and given them only the same soil 
and care that have pushed the poplars too 
fast, I might now be rejoicing in permanent 
beauty, for the pin-oaks would be now of 
lusty and shadeful size. In Washington the 
avenues of young pin-oaks are growing 
rapidly and to great beauty. Let us have 
oaks on our streets! Even the white oak, 
and others the best nurserymen will show 
vou, is within the lifetime, and will remain a 
beneficence to coming generations. 


HE tulip, misnamed whitewood or yellow 
poplar, and more sweetly and properly 
called liriodendron, is of the noblest of our 
forest trees, yet we have but lately discovered 
its extreme beauty for the street, where it is 
worth far more than the little extra effort 
required for its successful transplanting. 
The refined, delicate and aristocratic bloom 
of this tree in June matches its unique and 
clean foliage. It has no insect enemies, and 
its handsome stem adds to its especial merit. 
The sweet gum or liquidambar is another 
one of the uniquely beautiful American trees 
that well reward the planter. Its distinct 
star-shaped foliage turns deeply crimson in 
the fall, and its interesting fruit is not the 
least of its attractions. It sometimes winter- 
kills in the far North. 

The white ash is a sturdy, straight, clean 
and handsome tree for the street or anywhere 
else, and others of the ash family are just as 
meritorious. 

The clean white bark of the American 
beech should long ago have attracted atten- 
tion to it as a suitable tree to have near the 
home, but we have all been too much taken 
up with the deep, rich purple of the variety 
which has ensanguined leaves. 

The horse chestnut has been freely planted, 
and it isa good tree. The buckeye, which is 
a native, is in some respects a better tree, 
and at least as worthy. 


| the trees I have named are suitable for 
street uses; all of them, as well, will dig- 
nify the park andthe home grounds. For the 
home grounds, however, I am moved to sug- 
gest the planting of fruit trees for beauty. 





supply of growing ground to 
rear its plumed head high and 
Strong. 

The slippery or red elm, of 
different habit, and the English 
elm, more sturdy in look, 
are both available street trees. 
They are chiefly valuable for 
their variation from the mo- 
notony of too much of one thing. 

The American linden is an- 
other of our admirable native 
trees. Of generous proportions 
and speedy growth. its round 
and rich foliage protects in 
summer a bloom that the bees 
love. True, it is called a 
bi dirty ’’ tree, because it drops 
its matured fruits after a while, 
but surely it may claim a little 
period of time and care, in con- 
sideration of the many days of 























The Sweet Gum is Fine in Autumn 


Nothing can be more beautiful than an 
apple tree in bloom, and there are many 
varieties in the genus pyrus with every- 
thing to commend them. Cherries, plums, 
pears and all the fruiting family are dis- 
tinctly ornamental, and for a corner nothing 
is finer than a well-treated quince, which 
follows its exquisite flowers with its golden 
fruits. 

The idea of this suggestion is to extend 
the variety of trees planted, and thus to 
extend interest in trees. Very many other 
good trees might be mentioned, but those I 
have quoted above are pleasing and almost 
uniformly successful with reasonable care. 


|* PLANTING trees much depends upon the 
preparation. To take up three or four 
bricks of a paved sidewalk, dig a little bit of 
a hole, and then to thrust a poor stump of a 
tree, with mutilated roots, roughly into this 
place, dumping a little ordinary soil upon it, 
and allowing the poor unfortunate to be the 
sport of boys and animals, is the best pos- 
sible discouragement totree-planting. By all 
means, let those who are working for beauti- 
ful America plant fewer trees, and plant them 
far more carefully than this! 

In the first place, it is best to buy a com- 
paratively small tree, with plenty of roots, 
than to take a large tree which has been 
badly mutilated. The former will nearly 
always outstrip the tree which has seemed 
the most impressive at planting. A hole of 
generous size should be dug, more than 
ample for all the roots, and there should be 
provided for the tree a supply of rich garden 
loam. The ground should be very firmly 
set about the tree, and it is always best to 
plant a stake right in with the tree, so that 
during the time it is becoming established it 
will be properly upheld. A simple way to 
fasten the tree to a stake so as to prevent 
chafing is to take a piece of old hose, ora 
soft leather strap, and pass it around the 
body of the tree, crossing the ends; then draw 
these ends around the stake and tack them 
on the side opposite the tree. The tree will 
thus be held in a swing without chafing. 


AN IMPORTANT thing when trees are 
being planted is to look after their prun- 
ing. Every bruised root should be trimmed off 
squarely with a sharp knife or pruning shears, 
as it is from these freshly-cut surfaces that 
the new roots proceed most quickly. Broken 
limbs should be trimmed from the top so as 
to leave a symmetrical shape, in accordance 
with the natural shape of the tree. If the 
roots have been shortened the top should be 
correspondingly trimmed, to decrease evap- 
oration by air and sun, and restore the 
balance between the roots and the top. Most 
trees need very little after-trimming, and it 
is always safer not to trim than to trim. 
Never listen to the suggestions of the ordinary 
tree-trimmer, whose services are usually con- 
sidered by him valuable in proportion to the 
amount of wood he removes. If you must 
help along some unfortunate give him the 
money, but have him leave the tree alone! 


WISH I might go into the matter of better 

tree protection, for that is one of the most 
important parts of the whole subject. Estab- 
lish the trees as you will, they are helpless 
against the assaults of the tree butcher and 
the electric lineman unless something more 
than a sluggish public sentiment protects 
them. In the Eastern States 
law has stepped in, and laws 














should be enacted in every 
State of the Union properly 
safeguarding all the trees. I 
am endeavoring to have for- 
mulated now a moderate and 
comprehensive ordinance or 
regulation which could be 
passed by large and small 
municipalities to regulate the 
planting and care of trees 
within town and city borders. 
To those who care to send a 
stamp for it I shall be glad to 
send this information when it is 
ready. 

Plant trees, but plant them 
intelligently, and care for them 
reasonably. In so doing you 
will be adding another star to 
the crown of Beautiful America, 
too long despoiled under the 








shade and sweetness it provides. 
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Horse Chestnut Tree, 3 Years Old 


An Elm is Most Graceful 


wrongful name of improve- 
ment. 























It makes your 
mouth water 


Soul 
Beef. 


and Essence of Prime 


Appetizer, Bracer and Di- 
gestive. 

That’s Armour’s Beef Extract. 

All the flavor, aroma and tonic 
qualities of prime Roast Beef 
condensed. 


It creates Appetite, and starts 
the Gastric Juice flowing freely. 
Gastric Juice is Nature’s own 
self-provided Digestive, liberated 
and promptly called into action 
by desire for nourishing food. 


Armour’s Beef Extract is one 
of the most powerful exciters of 
Gastric secretions known to your 
physician. (Ask him. ) 


That’s why it should precede 
every Dinner, in some kind of 


Soup — steaming, savoury, and 
stimulating. 
That’s why it is the good 


Genius of the Chafing Dish, bring- 
ing individuality, appetite, and di- 
gestion, to every dish it harmo- 
niously blends with. 


‘Culinary Wrinkles’’ tells 
how to use ‘‘Armour’s’’ Extract 
of Beef with great economy, and 
best results to Palate 
Digestion. 


and 


It tells how to make 12 appetiz- 
ing Soups, 20 toothsome triumphs 
of the Chafing Dish, and 9 nour- 
ishing fluid-foods that will tempt 
the palate of Invalid or Con- 
valescent. 


We liked this cook-book well 
enough to buy a million copies of 
it. You may have one copy free 
post paid if you write at once — 
while we have them. Address 
(while you think of it) Armour 
& Company, Chicago. 


Sold by all druggists and gro- 
cers — in solid or fluid form. 


Armours Extract 
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Asparox 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


and Asparagus 
Has all the virtues of 
Armour’s Beef Extract de- 


liciously seasoned with Aspar- 
agus for preparing salad dress- 
ing — Cream of Asparagus 
Soup, Cream Toast, etc. 


Asparox served with milk 
or cream and hot water makes 
a tempting hot drink. 

Servedatall Soda Fountains. 


Sold in bottles by grocers. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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The Court of Last Resort 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 





Questions of Art Answered by Professor John 2 Van Dyke, Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 

Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “The New York Sun.” 

Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 
With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 








What We Owe to Japanese Art 
What is there in the so-oft-repeated statement 
that much of all modern art is based on Japanese 
art?—cC.1 


@ Japanese porcelains and lacquer-work were 
known in Europe in the eighteenth century, but the 
prints and drawings did not come into vogue until 
after 1860. After the Paris Exhibition of 1867 
those who admired Japanese art were numerous, 
and yet the artists who were influenced by it were 
few. Alfred Stevens, perhaps, got some delicacy 
of color, and Whistler his ‘‘ arrangement ’’ from it, 
while Degas undoubtedly was led into oddities of 
composition through it. Others of the time — 
Manet, Fantin-Latour, Legros, Tissot, Bracque- 
mond— accepted features here and there, and 
writers like the Goncourts, Philippe Burty and Zola 
were its prophets; but the movement never had a 
widespread influence and has not to this day. The 
impress of European methods upon Japan is, per- 
haps, more marked than Japanese methods upon 


Europe. wis a ae 


The Music of the Future 


What is meant when it is said that the music of 
the future will be music without words, and what is 
the underlying idea ?—™mM. 


Cc The meaning of this saying ought to be quite 
clear to any one who observes the trend of the prac- 
tice of instrumental composers. They are contin- 
ually striving to make music definitely expressive, 
and if they ever succeed in making it convey all 
their ideas to the hearers we shall have music with- 
out words. The idea underlying this artistic dream 
is that music can do more than embody general 
feelings, such as joy, sorrow, fierceness, meditation, 
melancholy, etc., and can tell whole stories and 
explain the entire experience of a soul. Up to the 
present time, however, no one has been able to 
understand such works as the tone-poems of Richard 
Strauss without the aid of program notes, and the 
opera, of which text is an essential part, is even 
more popular than it was in the palmy days of the 
lyric stage of Italy. W.J. H. 


The Literary Merit of a Play 
What is meant by the ** literary merit’’ of a play? 
— PLAYGOFR. 


@ A play can achieve its purpose and please an 
audience with little or no aid from literature; a 
pantomime, for example, may move us to laughter 
or to tears, with never a word spoken on the stage. 
But a really good play ought to be as readable as it 
is actable; and it ought to have literary merit — in 
so far as literature includes observation and imag- 
ination, invention and construction. In so far as 
literary merit is intended to mean mere ‘ fine writ- 
ing’’ the less a play has of it the better. 2. AZ. 


Why the Pope Does Not Leave Rome 
Why cannot the Pope 
Rome ?—s. 


leave the Vatican or 


@ The Pope can leave the Vatican if he desires — 
that is, he is not compelled by outside force to 
remainthere. But the Vatican is his own territory, 
where he is sovereign. If he left it he would have 
to place himself constructively under the protection 
of the Italian Government, which dispossessed his 
predecessors of Rome and the Papal States; and by 
so doing he would recognize the right of that 
Government to rule in Italy. He remains in the 
Vatican, therefore, as a protest against Italian rule 
in the territories over which the Popes once held 
sovereignty. R. G. B. 


Infant in the “ Sistine Madonna’ 


What explanation can be offered for the relatively 
large size of the infant in Raphael’s ‘“ Sistine 
Madonna’’? The child’s head is almost, if not 
quite, as large as the mother’s. — F. L. s. 


@ Is the difference in the size of the figures so 
apparent as you think? And, granted that the 
head of the Child is relatively larger than that of 
the Madonna, would that not be justifiable on the 
score of the interest centring there? If the face 
were smaller perhaps the expression would not be 
soeffective. The picture is very shrewdly composed 
and drawn, and Raphael did not exaggerate through 
ignorance. The round eyes of the Child, so wide 
apart, are, perhaps, exaggerated also; but it is this 
very exaggeration that produces the wonderful look 
that people puzzle over so much. Compare the Child 
here with the Infant in Giorgione’s Castelfranco 
Madonna, and you will see that Raphael needed 
size for intellectual expression, whereas Giorgione 
needed only a spot of flesh-color to carry out a 
color scheme. J, GF ae 


Playing by Ear 
Should a child be permitted to play the piano by 
ear? My little girl plays with more expression 
when she plays by ear than when she plays by note, 
and I do net want to prevent her doing so if it will 
not hinder her from playing correctly when she is 
older. — DANBURY. 


@ Playing by ear usually accompanies a reluctance 
to take the trouble to study reading music. It 
should not be encouraged. A child that plays by 
ear never plays quite correctly, and can, of course, 
play only music which she has heard. Suchachild 
will never know anything about music, but will be 
a mere parrot. If you 
wish your child to under- 
stand music, to be a mu- 
sician, make her learn 
to read at sight fluently. 
When she can do that 
the expression which you 
now notice in her playing 
by ear will not desert her. 
W.J. 1. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
to art, music, the drama and to the popular topics of the day. Where answers by mail are desired a stamped 
envelope must be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
individual writers will confine their work to the printed page. 


Was Hamlet Sane or Insane? 


Did Shakespeare intend to represent Hamlet as 
being sane or insane ?— E. F. R. 


@ That Shakespeare meant to represent Hamlet 
as pretending to be insane there is no doubt. It 
may be that he meant further to suggest the possi- 
bility of the pretense becoming in time a reality. 
But this is extremely doubtful. Shakespeare is 
rarely supersubtle. Rather is he frank and simple 
in his intentions, direct and straightforward. Most 
of the so-called problems in Shakespearian criticism 
are not in Shakespeare himself; they are in the 
criticism. B.M. 


What Impressionism Means 
What does the term ‘ 
mean ? — CLARA M, 


impressionism” in art 


The name was originally applied in ridicule to 
the pictures of Manet and others at their first exhi- 
bition in Paris in the 1870’s. To-day the term is 
applied promiscuously to every kind of broad brush- 
work, and really means nothing. It wasa misnomer 
from the beginning. Every painter is an impres- 
sionist —that is, every painter paints his impres- 
sion. He could not do anything else if he tried. 
Broad handling of the brush is not impressionistic 
or even new. It is as oldas Titian, Velasquez and 
Frans Hals. Monet and his followers are now 
ranked as impressionists because of their use of 
high light and high color, but luminists would be a 
better name for them. Generally speaking, Manet, 
Monet and their friends are the ultras—the men 
opposed to the established order of art, defiant of 
academic composition, studio light and the use of 
the studio model. They are the modern realists 
who are seeking new effects regardless of rules of 


art. a, Ce Pe oe 


A Course of Musical Study 


I am interested in music and would like to study 
composition in order that I might be able to under- 
stand the works of the old masters. Could you map 
out a course of study for me in harmony, counter- 
point, thoroughbass and musical form? The more 
elementary the textbooks the better I should be 
pleased. — E. L. G. 


@ Without conceding that such a course of study is 
necessary to an understanding of the works of the 
old masters, or the new ones either, I will sug- 
gest a line of elementary study. The subjects are 
not simple, and the textbooks named will answer 
merely as an introduction to the art. The eager 
student will find that he must go further. There 
are plenty of textbooks on harmony. The simplest 
of all is the primer on the subject by Sir John 
Stainer, whose publishers also have primers on all 
the other subjects, and any student will do well to 
begin with these. For further study the student 
may take up ‘‘ The Homophonic Forms of Musical 
Composition,’’ and ‘* The Theory and Practice of 
Tone Relations,’”’ by Percy Goetschins. His 
‘* Models of the Principal Musical Forms ”’ can also 
be recommended. ‘Thoroughbass may be omitted 
from the course. It is not essential. Let the stu- 
dent begin with a primer on form, and then take up 
harmony, following it with counterpoint and fugue. 
He may then complete his study of form and take 
up composition. The Novello primers will supply 
all elementary needs. Excellent elementary infor- 
mation may be gained also from the articles on 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, form and schools of 
music in Grove’s *‘ Dictionary of Music.’’ Form 
is also well treated in L. C. Elson’s ** Theory of 
Music,’’ published by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston. George W. Chadwick’s 
‘*Harmony’”’ would follow the Novello primer 
capitally. W. J. A. 


Two Questions Concerning Macbeth 
Is the weight of opinion on the side that Macbeth 


was the third murderer in Shakespeare’s play, 
**Macbeth’’? And how and from whom did 
Macbeth succeed to the title of ‘*‘ Thane of 


Cawdor’’ ?— WISCONSIN. 


@ When the play opens the Thane of Cawdor was 
a gentleman on whom the King ‘* built an absolute 
trust.’’ But this man (whose name we are not told) 
turned traitor and aided the Norwegians. For this 
he was deposed, and then executed, his post being 
bestowed on Macbeth. It is possible that Macbeth 
was the third murderer, but it is quite unlike 
Shakespeare not to have indicated this very clearly 
if he intended it. Shakespeare wrote his plays for 
acting; and if he had meant to have Macbeth actu- 
ally present at the murder of Banquo he would have 
made it plain to the audience at thetime. JB. J/. 


The Truth About Murillo 


I have recently heard Murillo handled rather 
severely, his work called coarse, and in many in- 
stances vulgar. Is this deserved ?—M. C. H. S. 

@ Theaccusation of being ‘* coarse ’’ and ‘‘vulgar’’ 
is not usually brought against Murillo. He was 
neither one nor the other, but at times a trifle 
** sweet,’’ bordering on sentimentality, and fre- 
quently rather stupid. He used to be esteemed 
the great Spanish painter because of his pretty 
Madonnas and his prettier children, but he never 
belonged in the same class with Velasquez. He 
was, however, a painter of ability and not the 
nonentity that modern criticism has made him out. 
J Cam 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


This _is imperative. 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
A selection of questions for answer in print will 
Questions must absolutely be confined 


The Effeminate Quality of Musicians 
Why is it that the effeminate quality in a man so 
often accompanies the musical talent ?—G. L. 
@ Musical gifts comprise extreme sensitiveness, 
quick emotions, delicate perceptions and fine intui- 
tion. When these qualities are pushed forward 
in a masculine character beyond rugged virility, 


aggressiveness and physical forcibility they im- | 


part a touch of effeminacy to a personality. It 
would, perhaps, be more exact to call it femininity. 
The musical personality is not necessarily effemi- 
nate in the sense of being emasculate. Certainly 
Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Verdi and Wagner were 
vigorously masculine, yet each of them had some 
traits usually associated with femininity. 
W.J. i. 


Salvini’s Rank as an Actor 

What rank does Tomasso Salvini, the Italian 
tragedian, take on the modern siage, and wherein 
lies his greatness? Is he not the greatest Othello 
ever seen ?—T. B. 
© Signor Salvini is a very great tragic actor, with 
a commanding presence, with a noble voice, with 
marvelous mobility of expression and with marvel- 
ous variety and felicity of gesture. His is the most 
superb and powerful Othello of our time. See 
G. H. Lewes’s essays, ‘‘ On Actors and the Art of 
Acting,’’ for an illuminating comparison between 
Salvini and Edmund Kean. B.M. 


Why Gobelin Tapestries are Famous 


Why are the Gobelin tapestries so famous? 
Wherein lies their special merit ?—M. g£. v. 


@ They are famous partly because they come from 
a famous loom. The first dyeing establishment of 
the Gobelins was erected in Paris on the edge of the 
Biévre about 1450. Louis XIV bought it for the 
State and founded the famous ‘‘ Manufacture des 
Gobelins ”’ in 1662, saying in his royal edict that it 
was one of the most considerable works of France 
and deserved encouragement. It has been pro- 
ducing ever since with some slight interruptions. 
None of the tapestries produced there have been 
sold since 1791, but have been presented by France 
to different foreign courts. The history of its 
directors, designers and artisans is too long to be 
recited here. The merit of the tapestries lies in the 
fact that they are unusually good tapestries — that is 
all. A tapestry is a decorative design or picture 
woven in cloth. Unlike painting its aim is not 
to create any illusion or give more than a sugges- 
tion of perspective. It is designed to be a back- 
ground—a panel in a wall or a portiére—and 
should charm by its harmonious tints. It should 
be ‘‘ flat,’? keep its place, and not be obtrusive. 
This is precisely what the Gobelins do. Great 
skill and much time are given to the making of 
each piece. A_ single tapestry often takes as 
much as ten years in the weaving and costs perhaps 
$50,000. They are not turned out by the score after 
a set pattern. Each piece is done separately like a 
painting, and by artisans who are artists after their 
kind. Fe Oe Fa 


Twelve Tuneful Piano Compositions 


Please give a list of a dozen piano studies suit- 
able for a person who understands the piano but 
who has been compelled by adverse circumstances to 
discontinue her lessons, the list to include classical 
and tuneful compositions rather than those that to 
the untrained ear are only a medley of sound. — 
PLATT COUNTY. 

@ Try the first six preludes and fugues in Bach’s 
‘* Well-Tempered Clavichord,’’ and the first six 
studies in Clementi’s ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.’’ 


W. J. H. 


How Many Vote for a President 


How many votes have been cast for a President 
since 1880? — w. Cc. 


© The popular vote for the last six Presidential 
elections has been as follows: 


‘ ; Other 

Republican Democratic Parties 

SR bcc caccveses 4,442,950 4,442,035 = wveeeeee 
1884 . . +» 4,843,334 Peo Tt | ree 
SOD ine vnavees - 5,440,216 5,538,233 ss vee oe 
St acapasucens 5,175,202 5,554,266 1,042.63 

GUD ose o-voecces 7,107,304 6,202,423 374,219 

Ss avedesccs + 7,208,244 6,358,789 457,045 


These figures show the near evenness of the two 
great political parties. 
During the same period the electoral vote has been 


this: 

Republican Democratic Pes ll 
BOE 06s ccuvasvcestes 214 155 
BIE c ccccciccccccces 182 219 
BE 6 n60s20s000 cena 233 168 és 
GED cdcaccresscdcces 145 277 42 
THD sac cuseses 271 176 Se 
BD ise nud en<Kasans 292 155 


The World’s Greatest Ten Painters 


What are generally considered to be the greatest 
ten paintings in the world ?— MRS. A. A. S. 


Cc There are no greatest ten books; there are no 
greatest ten paintings. One’s individual preference 
may be stated but it will always meet with opposi- 
tion. It is easier to give the names of ten great 
painters from whose pictures one may make a list 
to suit one’s self. The ten painters are Titian, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Holbein. Take the mas- 
terpiece of each painter 
and you will, at least, 
have ten great paintings. 
The superlative adjective 
cannot be properly ap- 
plied to any picture. 
FG. Fe 
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KARPEN 


Genuine Leather 


Furniture 


The “ tricks of the trade" are exposed in our 64 page 
** Book Z "' on Leather Furniture. Sent free to any one inter- 
ested. Shows over 400 new and novel designs covered 
with best genuine natural grain leather made, ranging in 
price from $7.00 to $200.00. After reading it no one can 
sell you worthless “ split’’ leather furniture and make 
you believe it is the best genuine “‘ natural grain ’’ leather. 

Most of the leather furniture seen in the stores is covered 
with “ split” leather but you cannot distinguish it from 
real “‘natural grain’’ leather. So clever is the outside 
finish imitated that many dealers are deceived. Your only 
means of knowing positively that you are getting the best 
genuine natural grain leather is to buy Karpen Genuine 
Leather Furniture, guaranteed to be as represented or 
your money back. 

You can identify it by the two trade-marks shown below. 
Do not be persuaded to take any other. Karpen Furniture 


is famous for beauty of 
Guaraniceda 
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design and honesty of 
construction. The pat- 
ented spring supports 
are the same as speci- 


fied by the U. S. Gov't 

ps ae hy in all its upholstery. 

CHICAGO Sold by all leading 
dealers 





World's 
largest 
makers of 
fine uphol- 
stered 
furniture. 


Established 1880 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg, Chicago St. James Bldg., New York 


HIGGINS 8 SEITER, 


FINE CHINA, RICH CUT GLASS 
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CINE 
A Cut-Glass Novelty 


Bon-bon, Olive, Jelly or Almond Dish, with two 
handles and foot, 6 inches across. Convenient and 
attractive on the table. Orders by mail solicited. 


$3.75 each 


A good article with which to make our acquaintance. Thou- 
sands of others in catalogue made up from world's greatest 
assortment of glass and china. Tinted pictures ; 170 pp., free. 


Prices Average ‘‘44 Less than Elsewhere” 
Send for Catalogue No. 14-G. 
West 2ist and 22nd Streets, NEW YORK 
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Buy Ghina & Glass Riaht 
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SANITAS sr. vovis’ram 


Lotus Lodge is the home of SANITAS at 
the World’s Fair, located at 66 Fifth Street 
in the Palace of Varied Industries. 

Everyone visiting St. Louis interested in 
the beautifying and cleanliness of their 
homes should not fail to see this unique lit- 
tle house, with eight living rooms completely 
furnished. 

SANITAS is a washable wall covering. 
Handsome in design and coloring. Sani- 
tary, decorated in oil colors. Suited to any 
wall. If your decorator, dep't store, or oil 
cloth dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name. We will see you are supplied. 

| | STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
| Sa 320 Broadway, New York 
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HE newspaper is the running history of 

the time recorded day by day in brief, 

imperfect and often grossly incorrect 
reports. For some of the misstatements of 
fact, the misleading judgments of men, the 
perverted and distorted interpretations of 
positions and views of opponents, the news- 
papers are responsible; for many incorrect 
reports they are not responsible because they 
are compelled to print such dispatches as are 
sent them day by day, and in many cases 
there is no opportunity for confirmation. 


The Reading of Newspapers 

HE best journals, so far as possible, in- 

dicate to their readers the value of the 
reports they print; the worst journals print 
whatever comes to hand without any effort to 
discriminate between the false and the true. 
There is a great deal of undiscriminating 
criticism of newspapers by those who have 
not taken the trouble to study the journalism 
of the day with any degree of adequate 
thoroughness. Like magazines, books, ser- 
mons and political addresses, the newspapers 
present every variety of excellence, of intel- 
ligence and skill, and of slovenly work, bad 
taste, cheap appeals to prejudice, and purely 
commercial methods and aims. They are 
bad and indifferent, as are their 
readers; they are able, misleading, vulgar 
and dull, as are most other forms of expres- 
sion. Every intelligent man and woman 
ought to be a newspaper reader; but every 
newspaper reader ought to be as discrimi- 
nating in the choice of his journals as in the 
choice of his books. 


The Evil of the “ Yellow Journal” 

HERE is no place in any intelligent home 

for the so-called ‘* yellow journal.’’ This 
variety of newspaper purports, as a rule, to 
edited for those who work with their 
hands, and to espouse the interests of the 
masses who toil; but, in almost every case, 
this assumption of devotion to the workers is 
a commercial device and is the cheap mask 
of the demagogue in journalism. The col- 
umns of newspapers of this class are full of 
reports of crimes, scandals and_ personal 
gossip, largely about the people whom they 
denounce, and are disfigured by ckeap and 
vulgar illustrations. The poor man has no 
worse enemy than the ‘‘ yellow journal ’’; it 
misrepresents and misleads him, and _ it 
wastes his time with a mass of the cheapest 
and most belittling kind of reading matter. 


good, 


be 


The Newspaper in the Home 


AS daily and, if possible, a good 
weekly journal ought to be in every home 
—a journal which may be of any shade of 
politics, but which ought to be clean, intelli- 
gent in its discussion of events, and fair in 
its presentation of news. Such current his- 
tory as the war between Russia and Japan 
ought to be followed from day today. Good 
maps of the territory in which the armies are 
operating are always accessible at a very 
small cost; such maps are published by many 
newspapers and sent to their readers without 
charge. With such a map at hand the father 
or mother who will give a little time to the 
matter can easily interest a group of chil- 
dren, and, incidentally, forward their educa- 
tion. One of the chief uses of war in 
modern times is to force people to learn a 
little geography. 

The time given to the reading of news- 
papers ought, however, to be limited; no 
newspaper can take the place or do the work 
of the good book. The newspaper ought to 
be read just so far as is necessary to secure 
an adequate impression of current history, 
and no farther. There are a few journals 
which discuss the life of the world in politics, 
religion, art and finance with breadth of view 
and with literary skill, and such journals are 


worth careful reading. But under no cir- 
cumstances can newspapers educate and 


stimulate men and women as the best books 
can educate and stimulate, and the. habit of 
reading many newspapers, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the serious reading of books, is a great 
waste of time. The ‘‘ newspaper habit ’’ has 
been widely formed and is responsible for a 
great deal of shallow, restless, surface think- 
ing. Men who live on newspapers, absorbing 
edition after edition as they come from the 
press, do not even live in their own time: 
they live only in the hour. He who fails to 
live in the years and the eternities lives 
only as the other creatures of the hour live. 
There is a very important place for the 
newspaper in every home, but there ought to 
be a much larger place for good books. 


The Need to Read About Japan 


HE East is steadily coming to the front, 

and it behooves all who wish to under- 
stand the most important movements of their 
time to make the acquaintance of the Eastern 
peoples. We have misunderstood them al- 
most as much as they have misunderstood us. 
It is only within very recent years that we 
have begun to have any adequate ideas of 
their religion, art and home life. We have 


too long and too often classed the Japanese, 


the Chinese and the Hindus with the other 
*‘heathen,’’ and dismissed them from our 
minds with a calm feeling of superiority and 
a contribution to missions. 

The East is to-day the scene of a very 
dramatic war, of immensely important com- 
mercial movements, and of vast social and 
political changes which are to be of the first 
importance in the history of the coming 
years. Japan has- made herself the execu- 
tive head of the East, and is likely to have 
the foremost place in reorganizing the older 
world. She will have, in any event, im- 
mense influence in China; and her wonderful 
growth along modern lines, and her success 
in handling Western instruments of war, 
have made a profound impression in all parts 
of the East. The most artistic of modern 
peoples, she is also one of the most efficient 
in the arts of peace and of war. To under 
stand Japanese character and life, to compre- 
hend her sudden development in government 
and arms, involves careful study of her 
history, her civilization and art. 


The Best Books About Japan 

HERE is a large and deeply interesting 

literature accessible to students; and 
there is also a considerable group of books 
of great interest to the average reader. A 
selection from these books may be useful at 
this time as a general introduction to any 
course of reading on the East. Mr. Town- 
send’s ‘‘ Asia and Europe’’ may be com- 
mended as an admirable example of racial 
interpretation; it is an explanation of the 
Oriental spirit at once sympathetic and ju- 
dicial. The following books will aid in any 
endeavor to understand the genius of Japan: 


Murray’s ‘Story of Japan” (Stories of the Nations 
Series). 

Brownell’s ‘‘ Heart of Japan.” 

Knapp’s “ Feudal and Modern Japan.” 

3acon’s “ Japanese Girls and Women.” 

Hearn’s ‘ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.”’ 

Okakura’s “‘ Ideals of the East.’’ 

Mrs. Fraser’s “ Letters from Japan.” 

Mitford's * Tales of Old Japan.”’ 


Interest Shown in the Literature of the East 


HE growing interest in Oriental literature 

was evidenced by the production, last June, 
by the students of two American colleges for 
women, of ‘‘ Sakuntala,’’ a charming Hindu 
love drama by Kalidasa, written probably 
about the sixth century, and which may be 
regarded as the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ of the 
Eastern drama. There is a touch of tragedy 
in it; but, unlike Shakespeare’s beautiful 
and pathetic lyrical drama of love, it has a 
happy ending. It is much greater as a poem 
than as a drama, and its charm lies in its 
delicacy and refinement of feeling, its sensi- 
tiveness to Nature, and the poetical mood 


which pervades it. A translation by Mr. 
Monier Williams was published in this 
country several years ago. The two Hindu 
epics—the ‘‘Maha_ Bharata’’ and _ the 
oe ” $ _ ) 
Ramayana’’—may be read in English 
translations more or less complete. For the 


majority of readers good abridgments are 
more desirable than complete translations, 
and these may be found in inexpensive forms 
in the Temple Series. 

The poetry of Persia is much nearer 
Western thought and taste than that of India, 
and there are excellent renderings of the 
work of Hafiz and Saadi. Firdusi’s ‘‘ Shah 
Nemeh,’’ or ‘‘ Epic of Kings’’—a very inter- 
esting compilation of Persian myths and 
legends cast in epic form after the manner of 
the episodes in the ‘‘ Iliad’’ and ‘‘ Odyssey ”’ 
— was put into readable English in moderate 
compass a few years ago. Fitzgerald’s free 
handling of the verse of Omar Khayyam has 
had great popularity of late years, and the 
lovers of the poetical tentmaker have formed 
an enthusiastic cult in England. 


Histories of Oriental Literature 


HERE are excellent histories of Chinese 

and Japanese literature well furnished with 
illustrative passages; and a very satisfactory 
history of Hindu literature was issued two 
or three years ago. No one need remain in 
ignorance, therefore, of the thought and art 
of the older world, and it is much better to 
make the acquaintance of that thought and 
art at first hand through accurate translation 
and description rather than through inter- 
pretations by men and women who have 
come so completely, by reaction, under the 
spell of the Orient that they have lost the 
critical sense. Much good will come from 
fresh and sympathetic readings of Oriental 
thought, but not by complete surrender to a 
group of ideas which may exert, within cer- 
tain limits, a beneficent influence on Western 
thought, but which, like all systems of 
thought, have very definite limitations. The 
philosophy of the Orient is desirable as a 
corrective of Western thinking. but not as an 
alternative or substitute. In all things there 
must be reason, moderation, sanity: qualities 
which Americans are apt to lose when they 
come in contact with new things, thoughts or 
forms of art. 


A Much-Needed History 

HERE has long been needed a good short 
history of the United States which should 
for American readers what Green’s 
‘*Short History of the English People’’ has 
done for English readers: tell the story of 
national growth within moderate compass, 
along broad lines and ina popularstyle. Mr. 
H. W. Elson’s ‘‘ History of the United States 
of America’’ meets these requirements and 
is a fresh and welcome addition to our his- 
torical literature. Within the limits of one 
substantial volume the writer of this work 
has succeeded in presenting ‘‘an accurate 
narrative of the origin and growth of our 
country and its institutions in such a form 
as to interest the general reader’’; his spirit 
is genuinely patriotic, but he sees defects 
and shortcomings very clearly; of sectional 
differences he writes with definite convic- 
tions, but without prejudice or partisanship. 
He believes thoroughly that ‘* democracy is 
supreme in this country,’’ but he is a 
thoughtful, dispassionate lover of his coun- 


do 


_try, not a blind idolater. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s biography of ‘ Francis 
Parkman ”’ is a fresh study of the character 
and career of one of the foremost American 
historians, and a very interesting footnote to 
the history of the vears when Indians still 
roamed over the plains, 


Two Books of the Woods 


R. STEWART EDWARD WHITE has 

given us a new kind of writing in his 
stories of. the great forests of the North: 
stories full of incident, of studies of primi- 
tive men, and of the secrets of woodcraft. 
No one has brought into literature moge im- 
pressively the atmosphere of the woods, the 
solitude and silence of those vast stretches of 
country which are still largely uninhabited. 
In his latest novel, ‘‘ The Silent Places,’’ 
Mr. White takes his readers into the remote 
and lonely territory over which the Hudson 
Bay Company ruled with an iron hand, and 
with his power of vivid description makes 
us feel the desolation and terror of the Far 
North. The story is a detective romance 
with half a continent as its background and 
four primitive persons as its characters. 

A somewhat kindred spirit pervades Mr. 
Cc. G. D. Roberts’s ‘‘ The Watchers of the 
Trails,’’ a collection of studies in story 
form of wild or semi-wild animals. ‘These 
sketches are much nearer home, both terri- 
torially and in feeling, than Mr. White’s 
frankly masculine and somewhat brutal tale 
of men of elemental ideas and passions; but 
bears, elk, eagles, moose and the other crea- 
tures whose biographies Mr. Roberts gives us 
are so far out of the range of ordinary life 
that they bring a breath of fresh air with 
them. Mr. Roberts uses the story form, but 
bases his interpretations of animal intelli- 
gence and habit on first-hand acquaintance 
and observation. 


Mr. Hewlett’s Queen Mary 


M®: HEWLETT’S interpretation of the 
character of Mary Stuart, and his ren- 
dering of the story of her 
stormy career in Scotland in ‘* The Queen’s 
Quair,’’ is probably the most important piece 
of fiction of the year and is certainly one of 
the most interesting. It shows great thor- 
oughness in preparation and workmanship, 
and abounds in those carefully wrought and 
often striking passages which are character- 
istic of the style of a writer who suggests 
both Italian and early English models. The 
story is closely knit, follows history with free 
but attentive step, and shows marvelous 
resource in handling a great range of in- 
cidents and variety of characters as well 
as picturesqueness of style. To those who 
enjoy literary work of distinction and subtle 
and searching analyses of character ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Quair’”’ will be absorbingly interest- 
ing. It should he added that it is full of 
frank speech about matters not so fully dis- 
cussed to-day as in the time of Queen Mary. 


The Woman Errant 


STRIKING contrast to Mr. Hewlett’s 

novel is ‘‘ The Woman Errant,’’ by the 
author of ‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,’’ a very up-to-date story of contem- 
porary life. The woman errant in this case 
is a young girl of college training who grows 
out of sympathy with her home, turns her 
back on the young physician to whom she is 
engaged, and tries to make an independent 
career for herself ina great city. The writer 
believes in the higher education and in the 
enlarged opportunities which have come to 
women, but she believes also in marriage, 
motherhood, home-making, and the genuine, 
simple, affectional life as the normal experi- 
ences forthe vast majority of women. There 
is a great deal of outdoor freshness in this 
tale, a large amount of good common-sense, 
plenty of entertaining writing and a geherous 
supply of incidents. 
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Mme. MARCHESI 


the most famous teacher of vocal 





music of the age 


USES AND ENDORSES THE 


Metrostyle 
Pianola 


Paris, July 4, 1904. 

The Metrostyle Pianola marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of music. In effect, it not only permits every- 
one, musician or not, to play the most difficult and 
intricate compositions but what is more marvelous, 
it reproduces the personal interpretations of the 
most celebrated pianists. 

This instrument, unique in the world, possesses in 
the highest degree the musical and artistic qualities 
which up to the present have been found only in the 
virtuosi 

As an accompanying instrument I am astonished, 
not only at the delicacy of the effects produced, but 
also at the manner in which it responds tothe will and 
individuality of the player. I am both surprised and 
delighted to see what can be done with the Metrostyle 
Pianola for I could never have imagined such perfec- 
tion possible. 


MADAME MATHILDE MARCHESI. 














Mme. Marchesi has purchased a Pianola and 
uses it in her Paris studio not only for her own 
pleasure and the entertainment of her friends 
but also as an accompanying instrument. 

No severer test could be selected for a piano- 
player than accompanying the human voice. 
The same qualities which make the Pianola 
pre-eminent in this single branch of music distin- 
guish it in the rendition of all forms of piano- 
forte composition. 

It is most significant that the Pianola has been 
selected in preference to all other piano-players by 
the foremost musical authorities of the world, 
including Mme. Marchesi, who numbers among 
her pupils many of the greatest Grand Opera 
artists of modern times. 











The Metrostyle Pianola. 
The Metrostyle will hereafter 
be incorporated in all Pianolas. 


Prices $250 and $300 


i. SUCCESS of the Metrostyle has 
proved it to be as important to the Pianola 
as the Pianola itself is to the piano. 
The great musical authorities have expressed 
this opinion with remarkable unanimity, giving 
emphasis to the Metrostyle’s value both to the 
student and to the novice. Many have written 
that they considered it an essential feature of the 
Pianola, and some have even said that they 
would not give serious consideration to any 
piano-player which was not equipped with the 
Metrostyle. 

The consensus of opinion in this direction 
being so strong, both among musicians and the 
general public, it has been decided by the manu- 
facturers that the Metrostyle will hereafter be 
incorporated in all Pianolas— both in the $250 
as well as in the $300 models. 

The Pianola in its present form furnishes not 
only a perfect technique in playing the piano, 
but, ix addition, an authoritative guide to an 
artistic interpretation. Although sold at the 
same price as other piano-players, the Pianola 
has in the Metrostyle an exclusive feature which 
is not even approximated in any other instru- 
ment of this nature. 


Descriptive Catalog T on Application. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near Thirty-fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


prea ene ner seen ne seeeanenenel 
CLASS PINS OR BADGES 














For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Buttons or 


Either of 


Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, 
Meals of all descriptions. 
the two styles illus- 
trated in one or two colors enamel, any letters 
or figures if not more than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, roc. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free— Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 
inches in height. Doll , Doll W _ Or 
other doll functions need our stands to be a com- 
plete success. No. 3 tin for French jointed doll 
24 inches high, adjustable to 16 inches, 75 cents. 
Nickel plated $1.00. By mail or express prepaid. 
Over 200,000 sold. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


\, BUTLER DOLL-STAND 00., 132 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1904 


Winter Pin-Money | Saree 


RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd 


Some ideas for money-making in the early fall days, with suggestions, also, for the holiday 
season, when one’s expenses and funds do not always meet happily 
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Ways to Sell Fancy-Work 


DESIGNED and made a set of samples 

of pretty things for Christmas, such as 

photograph-frames, calendars, handker- 
chief-cases, etc. The first canvass to sell 
them was made in my own village among 
my acquaintances. The number of orders 
received encouraged me to secure young lady 
canvassers in other towns, and to them I paid 
a commission of twenty per cent. on their 
sales. My orders amounted to $96 and my 
expenses were only $35, leaving me a profit 
of $61. New Se rsey. 


| SUCCESSFULLY conducted a sale of fancy 
articles during the ten days preceding 
Christmas, and I made $30. On November 
15 I sent out cards announcing to all my 
friends that on December 15°I would open a 
sale of fancy articles suitable for Christmas 
gifts, and that I would sell for them any arti- 
cle they might wish to bring, reserving for 
myself a ten per cent. commission on each 
article sold. I made as many things as pos- 
sible myself, and the profit on these was, of 
course, considerably greater. 

I held the sale in my own home, and on the 
date advertised for the opening the array of 
beautiful and novel things which I had to 
display exceeded my greatest expectations. 
The friend who assisted me served tea and 
wafers to the customers, thus adding a pleas- 


° 00 : : 
ant social feature to the affair. February. ™ of the topics under discussion as seemed most commodate a growing li- 
New Hampshire. Seedlings at 2 cents - 10.00 important. brary and re-arranged, pre- 
$95.00 Each member paid me $1.50 a month, mak- serving an effect in accord 
MAKE from $1 to $2.50 a day profit. I Expense of express, boy to assist occasionally ing a total of $12. The class continued for with the style of furnishing. 
have a cousin who is a dressmaker in the at 15 Cents an hour, €tc.... +--+ ++ seer eeeeees 12.00 ‘six months. Total profit, $72. California. k é 
city, and she very kindly places all the stocks netted. OP $83.00 q You take no risk whatever, 
and collars that I make on sale without charg- ° New York. WORK in water-colors and keep close to when you buy a genuine 
ing me commission. I 


any have all the 
orders I can fill for nine months in the year. 
New Jersey. 


ESIRING to make some pin-money I 
placed a card in my window in the early 
part of October, on which was written: 
‘* Christmas gifts in worsted made to order.’’ 
As I live in a neighborhood where people are 
much in society, and who have little time but 
a great deal of money to spend, this fact, no 
doubt, accounts for the success of my venture. 
These are the articles for which I received 
orders: 





Michigan. 
Can You Make Fancy Cards or Calendars? 
NE year I cleared $12.83 by taking a 
photograph of our church and mounting 
it on green cardboard, with a calendar below, 
and the name of the church and the year 
painted in bronze along the sides of the pic- 
ture. A narrow ribbon hanger was put on 
with brass paper-fasteners. Five dollars and 
seventeen cents was the cost of the materials 
for the six dozen, which I sold readily to the 
church members at twenty-five cents each, or 
$18 in all, Canada. 


Y MAKING college calendars I earned $7 
one Christmas. I live in a college town 
and can sell any amount of my work by put- 
ting it in the shop windows, a privilege which 
sometimes costs a trifle, or it may be gratis. 
On white paper I copy the stunning girls from 
the magazines—-the more dashing they are the 
better —and combine in their gowns the col- 
lege colors with my other water-colors. Then 
I cut them out as one does a paper doll and 
paste each on a gray cardboard mat twelve 
inches by nine in size. These mats cost five 
cents apiece. I then paste on each mat a cal- 
endar—costing two cents—in one corner, 
adding a bow of ribbon in appropriate colors 
by way of a trimming. sew York. 


AVING some artistic talent for copying 

pretty girls’ heads I purchased some 
drawing ink, pens suitable for the work and 
some cardboard, at a total expense of $1.50. 
My orders amounted to $23.50, the sketches 
selling for twenty-five and fifty cents, accord- 
ing to the size. Kentucky. 


HAVE made a specialty of sachet envelopes 
and dinner-cards decorated in flowers with 
water-colors, which I paint during the year, 
copying my designs from Nature, Each 
envelope, which is filled with sheet wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder, is tied with 


least a dozen a month, and sometimes four or 


five dozen, but I dispose of the greatest num 
ber at Christmastime, for which I prepare for 


months ahead. Wisconsin. 


If You Live in the Country 
| SUPPLIED botanical 

Schools of a large city. 

In most cases I worked from a list furnished 
by the schools, stating requirements and the 
number of pupils in the botany classes. Wild 
flowers were sent once a week, great care 
being taken to avoid those that easily wilt or 
whose petals drop early. If unable tosupply 
a certain flower ordered a similar type was 
substituted. Enough flowers were sent for 
each pupil to have a specimen for analysis, 
and for each class to have aroot. Inaddition 
to the order I took pleasure in sending any 
flower of peculiar interest or beauty. 

The flowers were packed in wet cotton, and 
the boxes lined with wet newspapers, and 
were sent by express or mail. 

In a notebook I recorded, for future refer- 
ence, the date and place of finding wild 
flowers, date of planting seeds, etc., besides 
my account of expenditure and receipts. 

The following is a summary of an average 
vear’s income: 


material to High 


1 Private School 
3 High Schools (1 large and 2 small) 
April, May, June, September, October (weekly) 
Wild flowers at 1} cemts ....... 00.0 eeeeeee $70.00 
November, December, January 
Branches, seed-pods, berries, 1% cents 


VERGREEN and partridge vines, when 
made into wreaths and other designs, are 
much in demand for decorations during the 
holiday season. Whenever the time could 
be spared from household duties I went about 
soliciting orders for Christmas wreaths, 
which I promised to deliver by December 24, 
or earlier in the month if desired. Some of 
the orders were for holly, and this necessi- 
tated the purchase of a case from the city. 
In November fir and evergreens were gath- 
ered, sprinkled and kept in a cold place. 


403 evergreen and holly wreaths sold for 25 








I obtained a quantity of old wire free. 
From partridge vines having a number of 
red berries I made 200 wreaths for centre- 
pieces, which I sold for twenty-five cents each. 
Profit, $50. Maine. 


MADE $23 at one time selling greens for 
decoration. I solicit orders, and my boys 
and I go out and gather the greens, which we 
form into wreaths and bells. They are 
delivered in time for holiday decorating. 
Connecticut. 


Both Profit and Pleasure 

1X weeks before Christmas I started a chil- 

drea’s workshop. Letters were sent to the 
pupils of a private school stating that ‘‘A 
Children’s Workshop ’’ would be open each 
Wednesday afternoon from two until four 
o’clock until the holidays. The scholars 
would be taught and assisted to make articles 
in needlework, raffia, basketry and pyrog- 
raphy for gifts. Price for the lessons, $2, 
materials extra. The use of a room in the 
school was obtained, and twenty-nine chil- 
dren, whose ages ranged from five to fourteen 
years, responded. Three teachers designed 
and prepared the articles, and the work that 
the children accomplished was a surprise to 
every one, both in quantity and quality. The 
net proceeds, with a small profit on the mate- 
rials furnished, were $70. Ohio. 


HAVE a camera and take pictures of chil- 

dren at play. The little folks come to my 
house to spend the afternoon, and while at 
their play I take their pictures. I mount 
them all myself, and if I can find a verse suit- 
able for the picture I write it underneath. 
Sometimes I compose one myself. As a gen- 
eral thing people start with just one picture, 
and then from time to time I take others 
which are added to the first until a precious 
book is formed for mother and father. 

I charge $1 for each picture, and from $1.50 
to $3 for the picture with water-color decora- 
tions when they are wanted. These books 


Maine. 


* 


HILE teaching elocution to a scholar 

whose early advantages had been very 
limited I often spent much extra time with 
her in reading from original articles. 

This led to talks on current literature, and 
she became so interested that she spoke to 
others of a plan I had for forming a “‘ Current 
Topic Class,’’ and about October 1 I became 
the director of a weekly class of eight young 
women, most of whom were employed during 
the day, and so had little time for reading. 
The work was divided into sections: the 
important news in the daily papers; new 
books, with brief sketches of the authors; 
plays and the principal people giving them; 
and the world of Art. 

We each had notebooks. The girl whose 
weekly part was the newspaper clipped what 
she considered the most important news, and 
pasted the clippings in her book, with the 
date; others did the same if they wished. 

After deciding on a book to be read one 
girl would read it and give the class a 
synopsis of it; another member would give a 
sketch of the writer, while my part was to 
give the reviews. 

Occasionally we had a very interesting art 
evening, using, as illustrations for our talks, 
the copies of choice art to be found in many 
of the magazines and picture catalogues. 

My part, besides directing the class, was to 
review the current magazines, and to read to 
the others such editorials, essays and reviews | 


the fads of the day, securing ideas from the 
magazines. I began in the fall to prepare for 
an exhibition and sale. My collection of 99 
pictures consisted of heads, monks, dinner- 
cards, picture-frames and many of the ‘‘ up- 
to-date girl’’ in various conceptions. Then 
I removed the furniture and all ornaments 
from our parlor and hung the pictures around 
the wall on twine, each picture on a mat 
blending in color, which gave a charming 
effect. Each picture was numbered and the 
price marked in one corner to correspond 
with a catalogue that I prepared for orders. | 
Pictures were not allowed to be taken until 


have made pin-money was in drilling 
three classes of a Sunday-school for three 
different entertainments. Everything was left 
to my discretion, even to selecting and arrang- 
ing the music to be played during the tab- 
leaux and drills. While each program was 
different they were similar in style; we had 
marches of various kinds, /ableauax vivant, 
Delsartean drills, dainty tableaux copied from 
pictures, famous and otherwise, and recita- 
tions. The statue-posing, from well-known 
works of art, was particularly effective. 

Two weekly rehearsals for about three 
weeks were needed to prepare for each enter- 
tainment. Iwas paid $5 each, making $15 
for the three. California. 


IVE little ways in which I made from $50 
to $200 a year: 

Care of children for busy mothers. 

Boarding two cats for friends who were away from 

home. 

Selling seeds from my flower-garden. 

Raising herbs 

Making aprons for tradespeople. 


Massachusetts. 


Just Before Christmas 


T MAY be possible to do some shopping for 

an invalid, or perhaps for a family in 
mourning who would appreciate your aid 
and be glad to pay a reasonable commission 
for your timely help. Two women from 
Maryland and Missouri have done this with 
moderate success. 

Another woman who purchased an embroid- 
ery attachment for her sewing-machine did 
some appliqué work on a jacket which she 
sold at a good profit. The attachment cost 
but a little and was soon paid for in the work 
done with it for various friends. 

A housekeeper in Virginia who was clever 
in the art of crépe paper work received an 
order for eight red carnation shades for 
Christmas, for which she was paid $5. 

One girl in Missouri, by soliciting orders, 
received $46.90 for dolls’ clothes as follows: 








The Bookcase for the Home 


@The Macey Sectional Book- 
case is mechanically correct and 
artistically perfect. 

@ Made in Sections and Half Sec- 
tions in a variety of woods and 
finishes, with beautiful leaded 
and other decorated glass effects 
to suit every place and purse. 
@No other make or kind of 
Bookcase equals the Macey in 
richness of appearance and 
the ease with which it can be 
arranged to accord with the 

style and tone of any apart- 

ment. 


@ Can be increased to ac- 
















Macey Bookcase. We ship 
‘*On Approval,"’ freight paid 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated Catalogue 1404 on request. 







RETAIL STORES: 
New York, . ° . 343 Broadway 
Boston, ‘ e . 178 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, . ° - I4N. 13th St. 
Chicago, . ° ° 152 Wabash Ave. 

















12 yards knitted lace at 25 cents a yard .... $3.00 Prather, act) aaa le a RRR RE ven eeueee $100.75 after the sale in order to make the exhibition 
yO aria ananiaaaesit ee pita 35  ILevergreen and holly wreaths sold for 50 cents attractive to the last. Later I delivered 
Sb We OE OO oc kivce ede k ene trenecvees 8.00 GREED cccciccccsrreesedsceseoscsesesecceccse S90 i se My sz ag giv 7 . 
LEE ry eae 2.25 5 WHORE WAS DOIG FOE SF oe sdcvscicsccevssanees 1.00 them all ig elf. My sale was given early n Cut 
5 beaded purses at $2.50.........s.00ce0ee: aa November, and with the proceeds from it and | 
Cost of silk, beads, etc. ............065 "3.75 P re eae T $107.25 the orders I received between that time and 
6 pairs of bedroom slippers at $1 .......... 6.00 ost of holly tee eeeeresereee eereeeee 35-95 Christmas I realized $175. I spent about $25. Glass 
oe ae 1.25 SUR OE POON vneke kcckewsseewdeacaensssces 48 hi ‘ 
; 8 pairs of bedroom slippers at 75 cents .... 6.00 —— 6.45 Ohio. 
; IER 5 c\ a 0der99:5095 00 Viodedsdesere 80 a 4 
Total profit r omega Profit... 0+. eeee+ +++ $100.82 NE of the most pleasant ways in which I 
otal profit......... . -$27.10 
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HAWKES 


No piece with- 
out this trade- 
mark engraved 
wie on it, is genuine. 
Cut glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are 
different. Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 





With 
Every po on 


GUARANTEE 
for 25 Years 





























: -erchi ‘ Tr : s The protection of Ster/ing Silver Inlaid at each 
baby ribbon. A greeting is written on itin make lovely birthday or Christmas presents % handkerchiefs made from a yard of linen $3.60 point of contact permits us to give this guarantee for a 
ae : : : ? “paar 36 sacques crocheted from scraps of worsted on quarter of a century. Every piece is stamped 
gold ink. The average cost for materials is for loving parents. Tlinots. WRN ico peicccacs “nectdetes this 2 acteaies 7.00 
: $5 a hundred, and the completed article sells 10 mepte sate of mercerized cotton ......... 1.30 | F BOLMES 4 cowsrcs 
for twenty-five cents. One year I made and RPRODUCING tannlty plcteres ta all FT Mier snestestss= cesenverseeess cone ens i - — 
. : . } “4 sy CIOAKS we ceee cece cece ceeceeereeecerereeescsans 3 00 This name means double service at half the cost. Sold by 
sold four hundred. The flower designs also nowette 6 Miewested Uy @ * SUUETN BW 16 BRU ooo o cs ccccckccccccs cveccevncevcccccccece >.00 | all dealers. Send for booklet “* 225-R. 
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. work up beautifully on place-cards, which a pleasant way in which she earns money. — =" HOLMES & EDWARDS Stvan co., 
; sell for $1.50 to $3 a dozen. I paint at Twenty-five cents is asked for each silhouette. een ee! DI SR Se SR REENG $46.90 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1904 


A Family of Five on $600 





RS. P 
writes: 

Our income has never exceeded $700 a 
year; it has dropped as low as $400. In 
tw enty years, by actual account, it has aver- 
aged, annually, $600, What have we done 
with this amount? 

Well, we have lived in simple comfort, 
with all the necessities of life and some of 
its luxuries. We have reared and educated 
one daughter, now eighteen, giving her two 
terms at a High School and one at an Art 
School. We have another daughter, fifteen 
years old, who graduates from the High 
School this year, and who means to go to 
College, and a boy of eleven. 

\Ve owe no man a dollar, and have placed 
in the bank a small sum against the possible 
advent of a ‘‘rainy day.’’ We have also 
purchased and paid for—by installments — 
a lot of land, valued at $100. 

We have occupied, for twenty years, an 
old-fashioned house. It hasa yard, a garden 
and fruit trees. We pay $100 a year rent. 
We have planted grapevines and strawberry 
plants which give us good returns. We keep 
a few hens, so we receive a little more for our 
money than a mere shelter for ourselves. 


, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


Our clothing, I find by a calculation from 
our expense-book, has averaged in the last ten 
years $100 a year for us all. We are not 
shabby. There are years when I am credited 
with but a dollar or two, and the same often 
occurs with my husband. Those were appar- 
ently our off years as far as clothing was 
concerned. My husband buys for “ best,’’ 
about once in six years, a suit of dark-colored 
clothes. He paid $10 for his last suit. Once 
in three or four years he invests in a cheaper 
suit for working purposes. With extra trou- 
sers they last a long time. 

As for myself a good suit, made and altered 
by my own hands to suit prevailing fashions, 
lasts several years. I get black because it is 
suitable for any occasion and can be worn 
with a shirtwaist or fancy waist. I have 
learned that at the close of one season I can 
purchase, at one-third the regular price, gar- 
ments that will be suitable for the next season. 
I am careful to select plain styles and incon- 
spicuous colors. 

My daughters make many of their own 
garments, trim all our hats, make our neck- 
wear, etc. We take good care of our cloth- 
ing, keeping our garments well brushed, never 
letting them lie about to become wrinkled 
and collect dust. 

We get shoes of good quality, having found 
through dear experience that it is not econ- 
omy to buy cheap ones. My husband keeps 
leather and pegs on hand and keeps our shoes 
in perfect repair. 

Food is the largest item on our bill of 
expenses; but through many annoying and 
expensive experiences I have brought the 
amount to an average of $5 a week. We do 
not look ill-fed, nor are we. We have meats, 
soups, chowders, cereals, vegetables, pies and 
puddings. We are hearty eaters. Our young 
people make candy at times, and we often 
have company. Yet we keep within our 
limit. Some weeks, as when I buy a barrel 
of flour, we go far beyond it, and the follow- 
ing week we may fall short of the amount 
appropriated. I try to get all ‘‘ keepable’’ 
food products by the quantity. 


Our coal is purchased in summer, as it costs 
less then than in the fall and winter. Our 
fuel costs about $60. 

We pay $18 a year for life insurance. 
Eighty dollars a year must cover incidental 
expenses, such as doctor’s bills, recreation, 
replenishing, carfares, reading matter and 
other expenses which may develop during a 
year's journey through life. Does that seem 
inadequate? It is not, for we make it do. 
Take the item of carfares. It is so easy to 
take a car that most people ride too much. 
We do not. We walk perforce, and reap a 
reward in the shape of many nickels and 
robust health. On pleasant days my daughter 
walks to and from school, a distance of four 
miles, and it does her no harm. 

We take a daily paper, pay $2 a year toa 
reading club, from which in turn we receive 






a dozen popular periodicals; the Public 
Library is within easy access, so we do not 
suffer for good reading matter. 

We contribute our mite toward church and 
Sabbath-school, and we are glad to be able 
now and then to give a helping hand to some 
hard-beset brother or sister. 

Summarized, we spend for 





Pb aecapeuadinek esas U5 ous RadK eRe Kae ben aoe $100.00 
DT ecu sebiasienkakae se Aina ebakaokiee 260.00 
SE ic anneensedeada . 100.00 
, ave eed viedo ncaetede: sabensecnasies 60 00 
PE cccidsncakernente Geuendienee 18.00 
ED heniieassd canuvasaeediekbwenseedseas 80.00 
$618.00 
We Five on $600 a Year 
ROM San José, California, comes this 


detailed account of how five people live 
on $600 a year: 

Our family consists of father, mother and 
three children. The children are aged re- 
spectively four, six and eight. We manage 
to live well and comfortably on $600 a year. 

We occupy a flat of eight rooms and bath, 
for which we pay $15 a month, water rents 
included. The house is centrally located, 
within easy walking distance of shops, 
markets, etc., thus saving carfares. 

During the coldest three months of winter 
our fuel averages $2 a month. During these 
months two fires are kept burning all day, 
but as soon as the weather permits the kitchen 
range is only started for meals, the fire being 
allowed to go out immediately after. Wash- 
ing, ironing, etc., are done while food is 
being cooked. During the warm months the 
cost of fuel is about $1 a month. We buy 
the best hard wood, which costs $8 a cord. 
Coal costs $12 a ton. 

We use coal-oil lamps. These are lighted 
as late as possible, and, with the exception of 
one for reading, are put out as soon as the 
children are in bed. 

The table supplies, coal-oil, soap and laun- 
dry average $15 a month. For meat we spend 
only $2. I buy cheap cuts, such as breast 
or neck of mutton or veal, round steak, calf’s 
or young beef’s hearts, etc. With proper 
cooking any of these cuts may be converted 
iuto tender, savory dishes. Wild hare, which 
can be bought for twenty-five cents apiece, 
will keep us in meat for two or three days. 
We use a generous supply of milk, eggs and 
vegetables, including macaroni, rice, beans, 
etc. We use a pound each of chocolate and 
coffee each month. For our breakfast we 
have a cereal, toast and eggs, or cornbread 
and bacon, coffee for the grown-ups and hot 
milk for the children. For dinner we gener- 
ally have soup, meat in some form, two 
vegetables and a dessert. 

For supper, milk toast, cake or gingerbread, 
milk and coffee or chocolate. 

Soup-meat is seldom bought, the soups be- 
ing made from vegetables, bones, etc., and the 
water in which meat and vegetables were 
boiled. Desserts are made of cooked fruits, 
sago, tapioca, stale bread, milk, etc. 


In regard to the washing—all large and 
starched pieces go to the laundry; the under- 
wear and all small pieces are done at home. 

As for the clothing, I make everything the 
children wear except shoes and _ stockings, 
undershirts and hose-supporters. Many of 
their things are made from my clothing or my 
husband’s. The every-day clothing of the 
two girls consists of shoes and stockings, 
undershirt, waist, bloomers (made of the 
same material asthe dress) and dress. They 
wear no skirt but the dress skirt, except on 
special occasions. The boy has his under- 
wear and blouse suits. Many of the girls’ 
dresses are made in ‘‘ sailor’’ style, so when 
outgrown by the girls the blouses can be 
worn by the boy. All my own clothing I also 
make, with the exception of one good winter 
and one pretty summer suit, both of which I 
order from a good ladies’ tailor in New 
York, the winter suit costing about $15 and 
the summer one about $6. I also trim my 
hats. My husband gets on an average about 
one good business suit a year, and, as his 
business is chiefly outdoors, two bicycle 
suits, the former costing about $30 and the 
latter about $6 apiece. 

By constant mending, repairing, cleaning 
and making over, by buying summer goods 
in the fall sales, and winter goods in the 
spring sales, our clothing costs but little, yet 
we always look well dressed. 

Here are the average items for one year: 


Rent, water included . 
Housekeeping, including everything consumed 
in the house, as well as coal-oil, soap and 


laundry bills, $15.00 a month, or.........-- 180.00 
Clothing for the entire family, average of sev- 
eral years, within a dollar or so........... 150.00 


Fuel—wood and coal—cooking and household 





utensils, repairs, etc.  --- +--+ eeeeeeeeeeees 40.00 

Incidentals, stationery, stamps, carfares, med- 
SOROOR, GEE ococ ccwcvcccccccccs: cecsyccseceos 50.00 
$600.00 


95D INN BORA NOOR, FERS 


DRAWN BY EUGENIE M 


WiREMAN 


The Second Article of a Series: Edited by Maria Parloa 


On $600 a Year in the City 
gered A——., of Washington, D. C., 


writes: 

When we were married my wages were $2 
aday. I had $250 with which to commence 
housekeeping. We rented three upstairs 
rooms in a modest two-story, six-room brick 
house. These rooms, in which we are still 
living, are quite large, airy and well venti- 


lated. The front room is the largest of the 
three. Thisis our living-room, and is cheery 


in all its appointments. For these rooms 
we pay $10 a month in summer, and $12 a 
month for those months during which we 
require heat, which is furnished for two rooms 
for the added compensation. 

We began furnishing our rooms by spend- 
ing $200, commencing housekeeping the day 
after we were married. To be sure the rooms 
were not luxurious intheir appointments, nor 
did we have everything we desired. 

Everything was paid for as it was pur- 
chased, and [I may say right here that all our 
business was and is done on a strictly cash 
basis. That for which we had not the money 
to pay we did without, so when we started 
our little home we did not owe one cent. 

As the months passed we added from time 
to time the little necessities and extras needed 
in our home. For example, the rooms were 
furnished with window shades of good qual- 
ity, and we did not deem it essential for our 
well-being that we should have lace curtains 
right away, much as we wanted them. We 
saved a little from each pay-day until we had 
enough money to get them. And so with 
other articles for the household. 


It seems to me the greatest housekeeping 
problem is the table. In this, as in other 
things, we did without that which we desired 
yet felt we could not afford; and as we paid 
cash it must necessarily follow that we could 
not live beyond our income, and we lived 
well, too, on plain, wholesome food. In 
summer we ate very little meat, our principal 
diet being vegetables and fruit. In winter 
living was much higher, butter, eggs and 
meats in particular being especially expen- 
sive; yet meat was served nearly every 
day, occasionally fish, and very often a 
chicken. A large chicken, costing forty- 
five or fifty cents, would do for two or three 
meals. In place of coffee we used cocoa or 
milk, though often we served only water as 
a beverage at meals. The “' left-overs’’ of a 
meal were never thrown away, but were 
served in an appetizing manner at a follow- 
ing repast. 

The first year of our marriage we expended 
money that might have been otherwise laid 
by for a few odd pieces of furniture and 
many household articles, for we wished to 
have a bright, cheerful home where we could 
entertain our friends. 

The second year found us with our clothes 
wearing out, yet after replenishing our ward- 
robe we managed to lay aside a little fora 
rainy day. Of course, my wife did not wear 
tailor-made gowns, but her clothes were neat 
and stylish, and as she made them herself the 
dressmaker’s bill was saved. Nor did 
wear the latest London styles, but found that 
a suit costing $12 or $15 would last, with 
reasonable care, two years or more. For 
shoes we paid $3 and $3.50 a pair, finding it 
economy to buy good ones. So we looked as 
presentable as most neatly dressed people. 

A few weeks after we were married I took 
out a twenty-year payment life-insurance 
policy for $1000 in an old line company, 


I append herewith a summary of our 
expenditures for the first two years after we 
were married. The last item in each list 
includes, besides clothing, all extras, such as 
car tickets, books, lecture and concert tickets 
—in short, the thousand and one items of 
expense that must be met in every well- 
regulated household. Our washing and 
ironing are done out at seventy-five cents a 
week, and the gas was used for cooking and 
heating the kitchen. 


EXPENDITURES 








Ist year 2d year 
$132.00. ceccccces OT POOPTT EET Te Ty TT Tee Le $132.00 
BEBO. cvccvvecs CE scvesnbestearssuwniees 25-00 
a eer WEEE 6 6:0,09.600 cot svesccises 39.00 
SO.ED ov cvvcces DE cares ncceeeue- +s .0eneneee 58.00 
24.00 o cove chst@ UIBUTANCE .cccccccccces 24.00 
BOD. 6202 00ea8 Church and benevolences . 50.00 
SOE: os ctvewes  PEOT CRETE ETL 10.00 
SEOS ccvcecs (EE Gas wrecks -quvbuseccereces 20.00 
ee COE, O08. icdcteucesneda 200.00 
SM 65 64nnvee Clothing, furniture, extras ... 68.00 | 
9666.00. 000s ccee0 SOO 6 cccestndvencicccecece see 


Though the foregoing is written in the past 
tense, and my salary has been increased, 
with few exceptions the rules and methods 
therein laid down are still in force. 


The stories of how some families live on $1000 a year 
and less will be told in the next issue of The Journal. 


WEARS LIKE IRON 


THE SIMPLICITY 
OF 


JAP-A-LAC 


Two hands, a brush, a can of 
Jap-a-lac, and a little judgment, 
will work a remarkable transfor- 
mation on floors and furniture. 

Jap-a-lac is the greatest of home 
beautifiers and home economists. 
It saves the things you think worn 
out; it makes elegant the things 
that are common; it lends itself to 
every form of wood and metal fin- 
ishing. 

Take any piece of furniture —or 
floors,or wood work,or metal work 
—radiators, picture frames, iron 
bedsteads —anything and every 
thing where «a smooth, glossy. 
durable finish is desired —and just 
apply the Jap-a-lac. The trans- 
formation will be immediate and 
complete. 

Jup-a-lac is the original floor 
finish and high grade colored var- 
nish. It comes in twelve colors 
and natural, or clear. 


If you have never used 
Jap-a-lac we will give you a 
sample can free. Mention 
this magazine and send ten 
cents—the exact cost of mail- 
ing — and tell us what color 
you want. We will send the 
can of Jap-a-lac without 
charge. 


We willalso give youa beautiful 
booklet about Jap-a-lac, with a 
color card showing the various 
effects and a piece of wood show 
ing the model floor finish. Write to 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes 
Dept. L, No. 1028 Williamson Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








SPECIAL PRICE OCTOBER SALE OF 


LEATHER FURNITURE 





. Rec — back 

Most Comfortable Chairs Made 4°7".0/7" 

or lie at rest and the chair “follows your thought’’ without 
effort, Finest leather, Turkish springs. 

Raise the head, and 


* 
Our Morris Couc you instantly have 
a full length reclining, reading couch. 


Solid Comfort Personified. 


The ‘‘ Continuous”’ 


Bookcase Rsx_ 


handsomer than sec- 
tional, more book 
space, less cost. Use 
side by side. Per case 
5 ft. high x 3 ft. wide. 
, $13.75. 
6.50. 


Leaded, $1 
Order Today 
These 


prices are for 
only, to intro- 
duce new designs. 
“ Linn Murray "’ quality, 
means—all that’s good a/ 50 per 
cent. below retail. lf haven't our cata- 
log write for one —if have, ask for new pictures. 


We homes complete 
Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Ladies’ 


Harvest-Time in the Church 


A Feast of Mondamin 
By Anna Wulf Davis 


T THIS season of the year an attractive 
entertainment, called by the above 
name, could be given for the benefit 

of a church fund. This would be a novelty, 
and would give the young people an oppor 
tunity of showing their good taste in costum 
ing and decoration. It would also be most 
appropriate to this season, as we have just 
completed the year’s corn harvest—have 
again, in fact, slain Mondamin. 

A number of excellent effects could be 
produced in booths by copying the various 
styles of Indian lodges—teepee, wigwam, 
wickiup, etc. Or if that should prove too 
difficult, raise frame booths in the shape of 
tents and cover them with cornstalks. 

Primarily, however, the entire display must 
be strictly Mondamin or Indian corn, and 
there should be nothing for sale or in the dis- 
play which does not remind one of corn. 


ox 


HE decorations of the hall should be of 
corn, and large cards bearing quotations 
from Longfellow's ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ A _ great 
many very clever hits could be made by the 
proper application of quotations in the right 
places. Over the entrance, for instance, 
might be placed a large card bearing these 
words: 
Never the broad leaves of our cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on 
As they seem to us this season 
When you come so far to see us! 
Or one reading: 
“Happy are my eyes to see you.” 

Around the walls of the hall festoons of 
popcorn may be draped, caught up with clus- 
ters of ears of corn, white and colored, and in 
each loop of the festoons a card bearing a 
fitting quotation, such as: 

**Sing the blessing of the cornfields.” 
* And the maize-held grew and ripened,” 

On one side of the hall may be reareda 
stack of cornstalks—as they are left in the 
fields to dry—to which a card is to be 
attached, bearing the legend: 

‘Tall and beautiful he stood there 
In his garments green and yellow. 


ox 


HE booths also may be made peculiarly 
attractive by the application of catchy 
quotations. Instead of the ordinary flower- 
booth one can be reserved for the sale of 
growing corn in tiny flower-pots. It will not 
require many days to prepare them so that 
they will be sufficiently grown to make a dis- 
play quite pretty enough to warrant selling 
them. If kernels of corn are dropped into 
tepid water over night, and then planted in 
loose soil, in tiny pots, they will do well. 
A most appropriate quotation above the 
door ef this booth would be 


* And behold! the young Mondamin.”’ 


One booth may be devoted to the sale of 
popcorn entirely: popcorn balls and popcorn 
cakes, pink, white and chocolate colored. 
The inscription for this booth may be 

Come and wrestle with Mondamin. 


* Another booth could make a most tempting 
display of corn muffins, cornbread, brown 
bread; and hoecake and flapjacks can be 
cooked on a gas stove ‘‘ while you wait’’; 
and certainly an Indian meal pudding could 
be disposed of in quantities. Cornmeal mush 
with cream might be served, and is easily 
prepared on the spot; also hulled corn and 
hominy with cream will find favor in the sight 
of hungry men and women. Succotash and 
plain green corn could be served with a sup- 
per or dinner, which can be arranged and 
made as simple or elaborate as is desired. 
Pumpkin and squash pies would be most 
appropriate in the display, as who ever thinks 
of a cornfield without seeing huge pumpkins 
and squashes lying about? 


ox 


ERY pretty tableaux may be arranged by 

the young people. ‘* Husking,’’ in which 
red ears must play an important part, would 
be certain of a cordial reception. Some one 
might read selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ 
preferably chapter V, relating to Hiawatha’s 
fasting and the bestowing by the Master of 
Life of the new gift of Mondamin. Or chap- 
ter XIII, blessing the cernfields. 

All the young ladies in charge of the booths 
should be dressed as Indian maidens, in 
much-fringed garments, with their hair done 
in braids down their backs, and beads and 
ribbons braided into the hair; and since so 
much beautiful beadwork is now made they 
could make of themselves very beautiful 
Indian maidens indeed. 

It would, of course, add to the financial 
returns if you wished to add a bocth or table 
which is not strictly Mondamin, but which 
would not be entirely inappropriate, and 
could be made exceedingly attractive with 
many pretty things for sale: toy canoes, 
moccasins, all kinds of beadwork, bows and 
arrows, etc. 

If the fair is to be continued for several 
nights place over the door of exit the legend: 


** But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
1 will come again to try you.” 








FOR HARVEST HOME SUNDAY 


HE decorations for the harvest festival at this 

church at Saratoga Springs were elaborate in 
their combination of fruits, vegetables, grains and 
flowers. In the centre of a table in front of the 
nulpit was arranged a spreading bouquet of dahlias, 
asters, zinnias, gladioli and sheaves of oats; at 
each side were banked vegetables and fancy 
grasses. On the floor were partly husked ears of 
corn on the stalk and hydrangeas in profusion. At 
each side of the platform were simulated hydrangea 
plants—-elm branches with blooms attached; 
branches of autumn leaves mixed in giving a 
pleasing color effect. Sheaves of grain, elm 
branches and plume grasses hid the choir railing, 
while in the windows were sprays of autumn 
leaves, their coloring enhanced by the light com- 
ing through. 
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chor Pees: 


WHERE COLORS WERE BLENDED 


ERY picturesque were the decorations at the 

harvest home celebration at a New Jersey train- 
ing school last year. Every effort was made to 
keep the colors blended and the result was a most 
satisfactory one. The setting was of autumn leaves 
and branches. Green moss was used as a back- 
ground for the lettering made of cosmos. On the 
platform vegetables, fruits and bright-hued flowers 
were lavishly displayed. With a little careful 
thought the different shades of the rich colors 
which Nature bestows may be artistically arranged ; 
the reds, for instance, make a striking combination. 
The width of this platform permitted the making 
of huge pyramids of her bounties, and some of the 
largest specimens of her products were shown. 
Tall, piumy grasses framed this picture of a 
luxuriant harvest. 





A GOLDEN HARVEST 


“THE baskets shown in this illustration, filled to 
the brim and overrunning with fruits and vege- 
tables, convey but a slight impression of the 
wonderful harvest display here portrayed. Forty 
varieties of vegetables, fruits and grains compose 
the decorations. The richness of the ingathering 
suggests a golden harvest, which is emphasized by 
the embankment of goldenrod around the front of 
the platform, and spreading sheaves of golden 
wheat above. A feature of this display was the 
making of a pyramid of the large products of the 
farm, like pumpkins and melons, while around 
the base were full baskets of small vegetables so 
slanted that the contents could be seen by the 
spectators. The overturned measures in the front 
of the picture contain grains, and beneath them is 
foliage combined with the green of cabbage. 











PEACE AND PLENTY REIGNED 


HE idea that peace and prosperity reigned 

supreme in this community was evident in 
this display of fruit and flowers, the artistic 
arrangement of which was the noted feature of the 
occasion. An apple tree with hanging bright red 
apples is shown in the background and single 
apples and pears are suspended from the ceiling 
by wires of different lengths. The idea is here 
suggested of making a pyramid of graduated sizes 
in vegetables and fruits; large ones for the base 
and tapering to asingle small crab apple at the top. 
A solid wall of gayly colored flowers surmounted 
by the graceful fronds of a large fern in the centre, 
from which rose a pure white lily, carried out the 
idea of peace and plenty. The poor, the sick and 
the aged should be remembered in the distribution 
of the gifts of Nature. 


An Autumnal Drill 


By Lettie Kingsley 


S A BACKGROUND for this picturesque 
drill make a frame of rustic work 
six feet high, with a centre opening. 

Twine this with autumn leaves and place a 
pedestal a foot high in front of the opening 
for the figure cf **‘ Autumn’”’ to stand upon. 
Rest small sheaves of wheat against the back- 
ground. Overhead arrange boughs with a 
tissue-paper bag filled with leaves concealed 
among them and have a cord run from 
the bottom of the bag to the arch, which 
**Autumn’’ pulls at a signal, permitting the 
leaves to shower down. 

The costumes of cheesecloth should be in 
Greek fashion. Use tissue paper cut to re- 
semble leaves for decoration if natural ones 
cannot be obtained, or at small cost any art 
store in a city will be able to furnish artificial 
ones, 

Any selection of music in 2-4 time having 
a good rhythm may be used for the accom- 
paniment. It should be played slowly and 
in perfect time. All changes of movement 
should be in unison and in time to the music. 

In the step to be taken throughout this drill 
the weight of the body should fall upon the 
right foot at the first count, one; point the 
left foot in front of the right at two; swing 
the left foot slightly over the right and step 
forward upon it at three; and point the right 
foot in front of the left at four. 

** Autumn,’’ in bright red, with a wreath of 
leaves upon her head and a sheaf of wheat in 
her arms, enters through the arch and takes 
her position upon the pedestal. 


or 


IX girls of the same height, in leaf green, 

next enter, three from each side. A vine 
should run from the left shoulder across the 
front of the gown with a cluster of grapes 
upon the shoulder. Use grapes and leaves 
for the wreath upon the head. Each one 
carries on her right arm some _ harvest 
product—an apple bough, a pumpkin and 
vine, hanging ears of corn, etc. Passing to 
the front of the stage, they meet in couples 
and pass up to ‘‘ Autumn.’’ Each couple 
bow low and present their burden, arranging 
it effectively about the pedestal. Then pass- 
ing to right and left they form a straight line 
across the stage. Pausing there for two 
measures, each girl poises on her right foot 
with her right hand to the ear as if listening. 
The left hand is slightly extended. Nodding 
lightly to her partner, she changes to left foot 
and repeats. Nodding again, they group in 
front of ‘‘ Autumn.’’ They rest upon the 
right foot, with the left slightly advanced, 
hands out, palms up, and all look upward. 
The three in front kneel. This is the signal 
for ‘‘ Autumn’’ to shower the leaves. 

All then rise and step back to form a 
straight line. Join hands in couples and step 
back until ‘‘ Autumn’’ is reached. Holding 
dress daintily raised in front with her unoc- 
cupied hand each one picks up a sheaf and 
rests her head against it, three bending to 
left and three to right, with one foot slightly 
advanced. Music still softer and slower. 

Eight girls enter now, four from each side, 
each couple being the same height. Their 
gowns are autumn colors: brown, red, russet, 
yellow, two of each. Each carries a long 
garland of autumn leaves and wears a wreath 
upon her head. The hands, in waving the 
garlands, should move in opposition to the 
feet in taking the steps. As each couple 
meet in front of ‘‘ Autumn’’ they bow low 
and pass to right front, left front, third 
couple to right back, and fourth to left back. 


ox 


EGINNING the drill, the partners bow 

low, one measure; position (meaning 
face front); hands on hips, looking down, 
right foot advanced, one measure; position. 
Those on inside kneel. All carry garlands 
up to right and left respectively, looking up, 
two measures; position. 

The four girls nearest the centre move 
toward each other and form two arches with 
their garlands. Those in background, with 
wheat, pass under, form straight line, bow, 
and then return to position in the background. 
Four on outside hold garlands high overhead 
and look up. Two measures. Return to 
partner and position. 

To form a ladder three girls pass to centre 
in line with “‘ Autumn.’’ Face front. Two 
step to each side of this line and face in. At 
signal those in centre extend arms to form 
the rounds, the four at the sides joining hands 
with the centre ones to form the sides of the 
ladder. The tallest girls are at the back, the 
front ones kneeling. The eighth girl stands 
at one side of the lowest round with dress 
slightly raised, as if ready to mount ladder 
to ‘‘Autumn.’’ Ali rise to their feet, and, 
separating right and left, form a straight line 
across the stage facing front. Join hands, 
kneel and hold garlands to form loops. Six 
in background form three arches with the 
sheaves of wheat. 

At the end of the drill, if no curtain is used 
on the stage, ‘‘ Autumn’’ should step from 
her pedestal and lead the way to the front, 
followed by the ‘‘ Leaves ’’ and ‘‘ Wheat ’”’ in 
couples, then pass to side and up and off the 
stage at the back. 
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WE SAVE YOU 


All Dealers’ Profit 


From $5 to $30 or * or range you buy 
direct from our factory Will you investigate 
ir offer on 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves 
and 


Ranges 


We ship direct to 
you from our own 
factory, freight 
prepaid, on 


360 Days 


Approval 


and save you from 25% to 
40% in the purchase price. 
You can't find a better 
at any price; if not per- 
fectly satisfactory return 
it at our expense. We 
an do this better be- 
cause we are the only 
stove manufacturers 
in the world who are 
selling their entire 
product direct from 
the factory to the user 
a We save you all 
- jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middlemen’s profits — 
- therefore, do not be 
influenced by dealers’ prejudice ; investigate for yourself. 
Ve have a most extraordinary bargain price on our Oa 
Stove — the price will surely astonish you—don't buy 
until you learn all about the Kalamazoo Oak. 


Send for New Free Catalogue 


and compare our prices and quality with those of local 
dealers. That will tell the story. The catalogue is the 
most complete ever issued by any manufacturer selling 
direct to the user. Describes our full line, including, 
KALAMAZOO STEEL RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special fac- 
tory prices. 
A HIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
A NEW CAST RANGE for hard coal exclu- 
sively, mace especially for the eastern and city 
trade —a great money saver. 
A NEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
— handsomely nickeled —the equal of any high 
grade parlor stove in the world—a great 
bargain, 


KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for soft 
coal 























A NEW CAST COTTAGE HEATING STOVE 
for wood. ETC. ETC. 


Don't fail to acquaint yourself with the many good 
qualities and superior advantages of our Grand Range. 
Made exclusively for hard coal or wood — it's the kind 
the New England, New York and Penn. housewives 
use —the price will surprise you because of its reason- 
ableness. Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates 
used in all Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at no additional 
cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for 
use. Anyone can set them up. REMEMBER we are 
real manufacturers — not simply dealers; we guarantee 
our product under a §20,000 bank bond; we pay the 
freight; if you are not perfectly satisfied we don't want 
you to keep the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval 
test. The Kalamazoois not excelled by any stove or range 
in the world, and we certainly do save you money. 
Send for free catalogue No. 306; read our offer; com- 
pare our prices and then let us ship you a Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or any 
Commercial Agency. 





‘* The Rookwood Book’’ 


which will take you through the 
Rookwood Studios, and show you 
many of the most exquisite designs 
of the celebrated Rookwood as nearly 
as possible in their exact colorings. 


Rookwood 
Pottery 


is the world’s most perfect attainment 
in artistic ceramics, and received 
The Grand Prix at Paris, 1900. 


J, and there is 


no Rookwood 
without it, 


Rookwood is for sale by leading 
dealers and at the pottery. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


eee 


This mark is 
impressed in 


every piece 
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«EVERLASTING TAFFETA” 


Look for the name in the Hanger. 


4 FOR BLACK SILK PETTICOATS 


OUTWEARS THE HOOKS AND EYES. 
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Japanese Fairy Tales 


The Fisher-Boy Urashima 


ONG, long ago there lived on the 
coast of the Seaof Japan a young 
fisherman named Urashima, a 

kindly lad and clever with his rod 
and line. 

Well, one day he went out in his 
boat to fish. But instead of catching 
any fish what do you think he caught? 
Why! a great big tortoise, with a hard 
shell and such a funny wrinkled old 
face and a tinytail. Now I must tell 
you something which very likely you 
don’t know — and that is, that tortoises 
always live a thousand years—at least 
Japanese tortoises do. So Urashima 
thought to himself: ‘‘ A fish would do 
for my dinner just as well as this tor- 
toise—in fact, better. Why should I 
go and kill the poor thing, and prevent 
it from enjoying itself for another nine hundred and ninety-nine years? 
No, no! I won’t be socruel. I am sure mother wouldn’t like me 
to.”’ And with these words he threw the tortoise back into the sea. 

The next thing that happened was that Urashima went to sleep in 
his boat, for it was one of those hot summer days when almost every- 
body enjoys a nap of an afternoon. And as he slept there came up 
from beneath the waves a beautiful girl, who got into the boat and 
said: ‘‘I am the daughter of the Sea-God, and I live with my father 
in the Dragon Palace beyond the waves. It was not a tortoise that 
you caught just now, and so kindly threw back into the water instead 
of killing it. It was myself. My father, the Sea-God, had sent me 
to see whether you were good or bad. Wenow know that you are 
a good, kind boy who doesn’t like to do cruel things, and so I have 
come to fetch you. You shall marry me if you like; and we will live 
happily together for a thousand years in the Dragon Palace beyond 
the deep blue sea.’”’ 

So Urashima took one oar and the Sea-God’s daughter took the 
other; and they rowed, and they rowed, and they rowed, till at last 
they came to the Dragon Palace where the Sea-God lived and ruled 
as King over all the dragons and the tortoises and the fishes. 


eX 


Oh, dear, what a lovely place it was! The walls of the Palace 
were of coral, the trees had emeralds for leaves and rubies for 
berries, the fishes’ scales were of silver and the dragons’ tails of 
solid gold. Just think of the most beautiful, glittering things that 
you have ever seen, and put them all together, and then you will 
know what this Palace looked like. Anditall belonged to Urashima, 
for was he not the son-in-law of the Sea-God, the husband of the 
lovely Dragon Princess? 

Well, they lived on happily for three years, wandering about every 
day among the beautiful trees with emerald leaves and ruby berries. 
3ut one morning Urashima said to his wife: ‘‘ I am very happy here. 
Still, I want to go home and see my father and mother and brothers 
and sisters. Just let me go for a short time, and I’ll soon be back 
again.’’ 

“I don’t like you to go,’’ said she; ‘‘ 
something dreadful will happen. 
no help for it. Only you must take this box, and be very careful not 
toopenit. If you open it you will never be able to come back here.’’ 

So Urashima promised to take great care of the box, and not to 
open it on any account; and then, getting into his boat, he rowed off, 
and at last landed on the shore of his own country. 

But what had happened while he had been away? 
father’s cottage gone to? What had become of the village where he 
used to live? The mountains, indeed, were there as before, but the 
trees on them had been cut down. The little brook that ran close 
by his father’s cottage was still running, but there were no women 
washing clothes in it any more. It seemed very strange that every- 
thing should have changed so much in three short years. 

So, as two men chanced to pass along the beach, Urashima went 
up to them and said: ‘‘ Can you tell me, please, where Lrashima’s 
cottage, that used to stand here, has been moved to?”’ 

““Urashima?’”’ said they; ‘‘ why! it was four hundred years 
ago that he was drowned out fishing. His parents and his brothers 
and their grandchildren are all dead long ago. It is an old, old 
story. How can you be so foolish as to ask after his cottage? It 
fell to pieces hundreds of years ago.”’ 


ox 


Then it suddenly flashed across Urashima’s mind that the Sea- 
God’s Palace beyond the waves, with its coral walls and its ruby 
fruits, and its dragons with tails of solid gold, must be part of fairy- 
land, and that one day there was probably as long as a year in this 
world, so that his three years in the Sea-God’s Palace had really been 
hundreds of years. Of course, there was no use in staying at home, 
now that all his friends were dead and buried, and even the village 
had passed away. So Urashima was in a great hurry to get back to 
his wife, the Dragon Princess, beyond the sea. But which was the 
way? He couldn’t find it with no one to show it to him. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,’’ thought he, ‘‘ if I open the box which she gave me I shall be 
able to find the way.’’ So he disobeyed her orders not to open the 
box —or perhaps he forgot them, foolish boy that he was. Anyhow, 
he opened the box, and what do you think came out of it? Nothing 
but a white cloud which floated away over the sea. Urashima 
shouted to the cloud tostop, rushed about and screamed with sorrow; 
for he remembered now what his wife had told him, and how, after 
opening the box, he should never be able to go to the Sea-God’s 
Palace again. But soon he could 
neither run nor shout any more. 

Suddenly his hair grew as white as 
snow, his face got wrinkled, and his 
back bent like that of a very old man. 
Then his breath stopped short, and he 
fell down dead on the beach. 

Poor Urashima! He died because he 
had been foolish and disobedient. If 
only he had doneashe was told he might 
have lived another thousand years. 

Wouldn't you like to go and see the 
Dragon Palace beyond the waves, 
where the Sea-God lives and rules as 
King over the dragons and the tortoises 
and the fishes, where the trees have 
emeralds for leaves and rubies for ber- 
ries, where the fishes’ tails are of silver 
and the dragons’ tails all of solid gold? 
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Iam very much afraid that 
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The Matsuyama Mirror 





LONG, long time ago 
there lived in a quiet 
spot a young man and 
his wife. They had one 
child, a little daughter, whom 
they both loved with all their 
hearts. I cannot tell you 
their names, for they have 
been long since forgotten, 
but the name of the place 
where they lived was 
Matsuyama, in the province 
of Echigo. 
It happened once, whilethe 
little girl was still a baby, 











go to the great city, the capi- 
tal of Japan, upon some busi- 
ness. 
mother and her little baby to go, so he set out alone, after bidding 
them good-by and promising to bring them home some pretty presents. 

The mother had never been farther from 
village, and she could not help being a little frightened at the thought 
of her husband taking such a long journey, and yet she was a little 
proud, too, for he was the first man in all that countryside who had 
been to the big town where the King and his great lords lived, and 
where there were so many beautiful and curious things to be seen. 

At last the time came when she might expect her husband back, 
so she dressed the baby in her -best clothes, and herself put on a 
pretty blue dress which she knew her husband liked. 





You may fancy how glad this good wife was to see him come home | 


safe and sound, and how the little girl clapped her hands and laughed 
with delight when she saw the pretty toys her father had brought for 
her. He had much totell of all the wonderful things he had seen 
upon the journey and in the town itself. 

‘* | have brought you a very pretty thing,’’ said he to his wife; ‘‘ it 
is called a mirror. Look, and tell me what you see inside.’’ 

He gave her a plain, white wooden box, in which, when she had 
opened it, she found a round piece of metal. One side was white 
like frosted silver, and ornamented with raised figures of birds and 
flowers; the other side was bright as the clearest crystal. Into it the 
young mother looked with delight and astonishment, for, from its 
depths, was looking at her, with parted lips and bright eyes, a smil- 
ing, happy face. 

‘*What do you see?’’ again asked the husband, pleased at her 
astonishment, and glad to show that he had learned something while 
he had been away. 

‘* 1 see a pretty woman looking at me, and she moves her lips as 
if she were speaking, and—dear me, how odd, she has on a blue 
dress just like mine! ”’ 

‘Why, you silly woman, it is your own face that you see,’’ said 
the husband, proud of knowing something that his wife didn’t know. 
‘* That round piece of metal is called a mirror. In the town every- 


body has one, although we have not seen them in this country place | 


before.’’ 

The wife was charmed with her present, and for a few days could 
not look into the mirror often enough, for you must remember that, 
as this was the first time she had seen a mirror, so, of course, it was 
the first time she had ever seen the reflection of her own pretty face. 
But she considered such a wonderful thing far too precious for 
every-day use, and soon shut it up in its box again, and put it away 
carefully among her most valued treasures. 


ox 


Years passed on, and the husband and wife still lived happily. 
The joy of their life was their little daughter, who grew up the very 
image of her mother, and who was so dutiful and affectionate that 
everybody loved her. Mindful of her own little passing vanity on 
finding herself so lovely, the mother kept the mirror carefully hidden 
away, fearing that the use of it might breed a spirit of pride in her 
little girl. 

She never spoke of it, and as for the father, he had forgotten all 
about it. So it happened that the daughter grew up as simple as the 


mother had been, and knew nothing of her own good looks, or of the | 


mirror which would have reflected them. 

But by-and-by a terrible misfortune happened to this happy little 
family. The good, kind mother fell sick; and, although her daughter 
waited upon her day and night with loving care, she got worse and 
worse, until at last there was no hope but that she must die. 

When she found that she must so soon leave her husband and child 
the poor woman felt very sorrowful, grieving for those she was going 
to leave behind, and most of all for her little daughter. 

She called the girl to her and said: ‘‘ My darling child, you 
know that I am very sick: soon I must die, and leave your dear 
father and you alone. When Iam gone promise me that you will 
look into this mirror every night and every morning: there you will 
see me and know that I am still watching over you.’’ 

With these words she took the mirror from its hiding-place and 
gave it to her daughter. The child promised, with many tears, and 
so the mother, seeming now calm and resigned, died a short time after. 


Now this obedient and dutiful daughter never forgot her mother’s | 


last request, but each morning and evening took the mirror from its 
hiding-place and looked in it long and earnestly. There she saw 
the bright and smiling vision of her lost mother: not pale and sickly 


as in her last days, but the beautiful young mother of long ago. To | 


her at night she told the story of the trials and difficulties of the day; 


home than the next | 


that the father was obliged to | 


It was too far for the | 


to her in the morning she looked for sympathy and encouragement | 


in whatever might be in store for her. 

So day by day she lived as in her mother’s sight, striving still to 
please her as she had done in her lifetime, and careful always to 
avoid whatever might pain or grieve her. Her greatest joy was to be 
able to look in the mirror and say: ‘‘ Mother, I have been to-day 
what you would have me to be.’’ 

Seeing her every night and morning, without fail, look into the 
mirror, and seem to hold converse with it, her father at length asked 
her the reason of her strange behavior. 

‘* Father,’’ she said, ‘‘ I look in the mirror every day to see my 
dear mother and to talk with her.’’ 

Then she told him of her mother’s dying wish, and how she had 
never failed to fulfill it. 

Touched by so much simplicity, and such faithful, loving obedi- 
ence, the father shed tears of pity and affection. Nor could he find 


it in his heart to tell the child that the image she saw in the mirror | 


was but the reflection of her own sweet face, by constant sympathy 
and association becoming more and more like her dead mother’s day 
by cay. 


THE JOURNAL wants its boys and girls to know something of the beautiful fairy tales of Japan, which are now translated there 
into English for the study of our language by Japanese children. These little tales are from the beautifully-colored illustrated 
Japanese Fairy Tale Series, copyrighted, owned and published by Mr. T. Hasegawa, of Tokyo, Japan, and for sale in this 


country by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, of Boston. 
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For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and Beef Tea 


SECURE A DOZEN OF 
the FAMOUS CUDAHY 
BOUILLON SPOONS 
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1D? NOT confuse these Artistic A-1 

Silver Plated Spoons with ordinary 
offers. They are made in the most ap- 
proved pattern and grace tables in the 
most refined homes because they are 
heavier plate than “‘triple;’’ are of French 
Gray Finish and bear no advertising of 
any kind. Made by Wm. Rogers, the well- 
known silversmith. Read offer below. 


How to 
Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2 oz. or larger sized jar of Rex 
Brand Beef Extract, and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
mention this publication. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 


by all druggists and grocers. Address 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T South Omaha, Nebraska 














The Things of Girls 


The Friendships of Girlhood 
WANT, first of all, to give every girl 
a hearty welcome to ‘* The Things of 
Girls.’’ Though I was away for sev- 
eral months, and our meeting-place 
was not to be found in THE JOURNAL 
during the summer, some of you con- 
tinued to write to me, and, as always, 
your letters were a great pleasure. I hope my 
old girl friends will be just as glad as I that we 
are back again, and I want the new girls to 
feel especially welcome to our girls’ circle. 
It is to them that I must explain that in 
‘*The Things of Girls’’ we all meet together 
to share our ideals, and hopes, and perplexi- 
ties, and joys. It is a place where any girl 
may come and feel at home, and where the 
latchstring always hangs out: a place where 
a girl may come in difficulty and happiness, 
and be sure of some one who understands. 


We All Share the “Genius for Loving” 


NE of my girls from the South wrote me 
last spring, ‘‘ Ihaven’t any genius except 
the genius for loving.’’ I think that might 
almost serve as our motto for ‘‘ The Things 
of Girls’’—the ‘‘ genius for loving ’’— for I 
think it is the one thing we all, as girls, share. 
Some of you who read this page have diffi- 
cult and tired days—I know them so well! 
—and some of you have bright, happy lives; 
some of you are in your teens; some of you 
are sobered by an older and fuller girlhood; 
some of you are girlsand women, too. I can 
close my eyes and see you each—sad or gay, 
earnest or light—so different, yet so alike, 
too, through the genius for loving that belongs 
to us all. Often it is hid under the tired, or 
sad, or thoughtless things, but it is there. 
How shall we make our genius for loving 
count? The surest way is through friend- 
ship and loving association with others. 
Friendship is a joy not only because of what 
it brings us, but chiefly because of what it 
permits us to give. The hours spent with a 
friend—how dear and splendid they are. 
How happily we may‘always look back to 
them, those ‘‘ long talks in the twilight ina 
window-seat, in which life grew and thrived.”’ 
Girlhood is the time for friendships: they 
mean so much then, areso full of opportunities. 


All Girls Make Friends Readily 

E MUST have high ideals of friend- 

ship if we are to reap its best rewards. 
We must be as loving and understanding and 
patient toward our friends as in any joy or 
sorrow of our own we would wish them to be 
towardus. True friendship must be built ona 
trust that willstand greattests. Perhapssome 
of our friendships may prove mistaken or dis- 
appointing. Even so, a mistaken friendship 
may give us, in the midst of all its disap- 
pointments, higher ideals, nobler resolves. 

Friendships among girls are too often 
founded on some passing attraction, and de- 
pendent on companionship. The ideal friend- 
ship comes from mutual understanding and 
mutual ideals; and while it rejoices in com- 
panionship it is not dependent on it; it can 
stand the test of years and separation, 

All girls make friends readily if they are 
not too exacting and critical. There is al- 
ways some girl near you in your life who 
needs your nature and your ideals to com- 
plete hers —or whose nature is an inspiration 
and help to you. We are here in this world 
to give and to receive, to take love and to 
give it, and to be generous in the giving. 
Too often we forget to make allowances 
for different temperaments and viewpoints. 
We forget that love and understanding are 
the things that are worth while, and that 
petty mistakes and differences may be gen- 
erously overlooked. The simple, generous 
contact of one soul with another, the trust 
given by each— these are the educating, help- 
ful things; and human faults and mistakes, 
since we all share in them, ought to bind us 
together rather than separate us. 


The Sympathetic Way of Older Women 


LDER women who have gone through 
much trouble are apt to have a sympa- 
thetic, warm way with them that draws out the 
best and most loving from those around them; 
they are so frank and earnest and their under- 
standing is sosure. I was speaking of such 
a woman to my Aunt Matilda the other day. 
** Ah, my dear,’’ said she, ‘‘ she has been 
through everything — poverty and sorrow and 
privation and loneliness. She’d be a dull 
thing, I’m sure, if she weren’t sympathetic.’’ 
*“TIs human nature so dull, then,’’ said I, 
‘‘ that we can learn only through suffering?’’ 
** Now, my dear, I can’t argue with you,’’ 
replied my aunt; “‘ but that is the way of 
Providence.”’ 


Perhaps my Aunt Matilda is right. Only 
years and experience can teach us some of 
life’s lessons, but I do believe, nevertheless, 
that a girl can learn, if she tries, many of 
life’s lessons without need of such bitter ex- 
perience. We can learn them now right here 
in our friendships, lessons of love and pa- 
tience, and tolerance and sympathy. Why 
need we wait for the hard taskmasters, 
Poverty and Sorrow, to teach us to give and 
spend our natures? Why not give all the 
trust and love and generosity that we can 
now, and all the sympathy? Too many of us 
go out of life with our natures unbestowed. 
I should like to know that I would go out of 
life empty-handed, withholding none of what- 
ever small worth may lie hidden in me. 

It has always seemed to me that the thought 
of death is one of the truest ennoblers of 
friendship. If you ever stand and look down 
on the face of a friend who can no longer 
hear your earnest professions of love you will 
know what I mean. At such times all the 
little ungenerous criticisms fall away, and 
leave nothing but a pure understanding 
friendship. It is a good ideal for us to hold 
in our friendships—that they be so kind, so 
honest, so generous that even death will bring 
us no remorse. To keep to this ideal we 
must be patient and loving in every emer- 
gency. I love that sweeping old assertion of 
Solomon’s: ‘‘ A friend loveth at all times.’’ 


One of God’s Greatest Gifts 


RUE friendship is one of God’s greatest 

gifts—it sometimes takes adversity and 
distress to prove to us just how great a gift. 
No real friend is ever unimportant inour lives; 
nor are we ever so rich that we can afford to 
be indifferent to any one who gives us honest 
love and sympathy. Little seeds of love or 
appreciation, sown almost thoughtlessly by 
us now, may bless us in after years, and 
enrich our lives and the lives of others with 
their increase. 

Many people contend that there cannot be 
lasting friendship between a man and a girl 
—the relationship always develops from 
friendship to love. This is scarcely true— 
and even if it were! If the love which 
develops from friendship is mutual then 
there is nothing lost, and if not, still such 
love may perhaps by generous natures be 
transformed into a relation of a noble kind. 

Southern and Western girls are sometimes 
criticised for their attitude toward men; it is 
thought frivolous for a girl to have the com- 
panionship and loyalty, perhaps the devotion, 
of several men at the same time. Perhaps 
so, in some cases; and yet were any girls ever 
more blest with the honest, loyal friendship 
of men than these Southern and Western 
girls? Southern girls, from earliest girlhood, 
have the privilege of intimate friendships 
with men, and perhaps that accounts for 
much of their womanly sympathy and charm. 
I have noticed that a Southern girl's old 
suitors will, nine times out of ten, remain 
her staunch friends, always at her service. 
For my part I am inclined to think that.a girl 
to whom several men are loyal has some very 
fine qualities. Figs do not grow from thistles, 
nor does the fine, lasting friendship of good 
men come to unworthy or shallow girls. 


Ideal Friendship Between a Man and Girl 


S MEN gain in gentleness and courtesy by 

companionship with girls, so girls are 

made finer, more sympathetic through the 
friendship and companionship of fine men. 

The ideal friendship between a man and a 
girl is where there is not only trust and faith 
on both sides, but some intellectual conge- 
niality as well. However lovable a girl may 
be, if she cannot give a man a certain brain 
companionship the friendship must be un- 
satisfactory. A girl need not be especially 
brainy or clever, but her nature should be so 
warm and understanding that it will follow 
sympathetically a man’s intellectual tastes. 
If a man be fond of reading, be fond of poli- 
tics, of art, you who would be his friend 
cannot afford to be out of touch with these 
things. You need not be especially well 
posted on them, nor study them, but at least 
you can have a certain sympathy in his inter- 
est in them, so that you will be glad to hear 
about them, and will not consider them 
tedious or unimportant. 

Remember that the chief object of friend- 
ship should be neither companionship, nor 
individual enjoyment, nor advantage, but 
mutual fineness. This is especially so ina 
girl’s friendships with men. It must lower 
a girl’s friendship with any man to feel that 
he is ignoble, is willing to compromise in 
matters of earnest importance. He may be 
less intellectual than you, less versed in 
social usages, perhaps, but he must not be 
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less honorable, less fine—in that, at least, 
you must be able to trust him fully. 

Our friends should inspire us; we should 
be an inspiration to our friends. In one of 
my uncle’s volumes I find this, marked: 


‘*Our chief want in life is some one who shall make 
us do what we can. This is the service of a friend. 
With him we are easily great. There is a sublime 
attraction in him to whatever virtue is in us. How 
he flings wide the doors of existence! What ques- 
tions we ask of him! What an understanding we 
have! How few words are needed! It is the only 
real society.” 


One Friendship Often Overlooked 
.ypee the close individual friendships 


that every girl should have in her life there 
is one great and important friendship often 
overlooked. I mean friendship toward the 
world at large, and by the world I mean 
the whole great mass of living, breathing 
humanity. Try to bea friend to it. Takea 
friendly, generous view of it; be willing to 
serve it, to trust it, to love it. This is a 
rough old world, to be sure, and often seems 
hard, but think of all the great-hearted people 
you have ever known or heard of, and you 
will find that they are not those who quarrel 
with humanity, but they love it and are ready 
to serve it, as you love and are ready to 
serve your friends. 

There are some who assert that the world 
is all goodness and kindness and beauty. 
Any one who has lived in close contact with 
the world, who has met with its sorrow, who 
has seen loss, dishonesty, disloyalty, perhaps 
dishonor, who has seen its pitiful poverty and 
its often sordid wealth, will never make any 
such sweeping assertion. This world is very 
certainly not all goodness, not all kindness; 
and yet look at it with understanding and 
sympatheticeeyes, and you cannot help loving 
it. Bea friend to it. If you do not know 
the world well as yet, then until you get a 
wider experience with it take the word of 
great men, such men as Thackeray and 
Dickens. They knew and loved it well. 

Let us make friendship one of our girl- 
hood’s dearest ideals. It cannot be attained 
in a day, nor can any ideal that is worth at- 
taining. It may have to grow slowly with 
the growth of our natures, and it must have 
many tests, but let us start out with a high 
ideal of friendship. Let ustrust what friends 
we have, let us go toward those who are 
coming into our lives, and let us try to take 
up the old broken friendships with a more 
loving, understanding, forgiving touch. 

If we could each some day be the ideal 
friend, generous, understanding, broad- 
minded, faithful, spending our natures 
richly, grudging nothing! What are our 
lives, after all, except in relation to other 
lives? Let us make the relation as fine as 
possible. It is a splendid, loving work, 
worthy of our girlhood. 


Write to Me Whenever You Can 


ND now a word about our own friendships, 
yours and mine. Some of you, in writing, 
ask me to reply through THE JOURNAL. In 
this department there is not room for this; 
but to those who give their addresses and 
inclose a stamp for reply I shall be only too 
glad to prove my friendship and my warm 
interest in you each individually. 

The articles in ‘‘ The Things of Girls’’ 
deal with general subjects, yet through the let- 
ters yousend me we share things that are not 
general at all, but very intimately your own, 

Here is a letter on my desk which says: 
“* How seldom we find those to whom we may 
be our real selves. To you I want to be as 
simple and unrestrained as a little child.’’ 
And here is another: ‘‘ 1 do so want you fora 
friend, and yet I am half afraid to think I am 
writing to you so freely’’; or this: ‘‘ I want 
my tired-out ideals still to count for some- 
thing. Can’t you help me?’’ Another: 
““We are really friends, are we not, dear 
Alice Preston, for friendship is true sympathy 
and understanding, and you sympathize, and 
you understand all that my girlhood means 
to me.”’ 

Now, you see, with letters like these —let- 
ters that bring your lives and mine into very 
personal warm touch — no matter how general 
the articles in ‘‘ The Things of Girls’’ are I 
could not help being a very personal some- 
body, could I, with a heart full of the most 
personal love and interest for each of you? 
So, along with my welcome to ‘* The Things 
of Girls,’’ here is my friendship and my lov- 
ing wish to share in the lives of each of you, 
and to help you, where I can, to make your 
girlhood, as well as my own, full and rich 
and happy. 


Next month Miss Preston will write about “* The Simple 
Life for Giris.”” 
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T HAS been such atreat 
recently to have a peep 
into the charming bed- 

rooms of so many girls 
through the eyeglass of 
THE JOURNAL that it has 
set me to thinking of the 
ideal bedroom from a 
physician’s standpoint. 

Let us consider the 
essential elements of a 
healthful bedroom. Are 
they not sunshine, fresh 
air and cleanliness? 
Nowhere in the house do 
we need sunshine more 
than in the bedroom. In the country this is 
not so difficult to obtain as in the city. The 
exposure should always be considered in the 
selection of thisroom. Sunlight is one of the 
best disinfectants that we have. 

I was reading the other day that it takes 
two hundred years of outdoor life to make a 
beautiful woman. It has been only recently 
that the women of our country have appre- 
ciated the effect of outdoor life on health and 
beauty. The English dairymaid, who has the 
nheritance of these two hundred years, bears 
its proof in the milk and roses of her com- 
plexion. But nextto being outdoors, sunshine 
and fresh air in the bedroom are the great 
beautifiers. 





‘Remove All Cut 
Flowers Over Night” 


r HAS been proved that sunny rooms are 
| almost necessary to a fine complexion, and 
the cause of obstinate face eruptions has been, 
in certain instances, traced to living in sun- 
less rooms. Ever since we studied our first 
physiology we have been told that each person 
should be allowed at least three thousand cubic 
feet of fresh air an hour. But an English 
writer puts it in a more interesting way, tell- 
ing us that if we had to purchase every 
morning the necessary amount of air food, 
and if we wished it left to us in quart bottles, 
as we buy our milk, we should have delivered 
to us more than eighteen thousand quarts 
every day— indeed, we should need seven hun- 
dred and fifty quart bottles for every hour, and 
twelve quart bottles for every minute.” Im- 
agine our dismay if our air man should fail, 
or go on a strike, or even be late with his 
precious wares! There would be nothing 
left for us to do but to use over material that 
has already been used once or oftener by 
ourselves, or even by other people. 

It is a most unpleasant thought to feel that 
we are taking the refuse from some one’s 
else lungs, but this is what we do without 
iny compunction when we sieep in a close 
hedroom, and at many. and, indeed, most of 
the theatres and concerts and public lectures 
that we attend. 


| rT HAS been suggested that the reason why 

so many Italian girls have poor complexions 
may be due to the lack of ventilation in their 
bedrooms, for the Italian is notoriously afraid 
of night air; to her night air means mosqui- 
toes, malaria, fevers and other ills. Do you 
remember the little incident of his Venetian 
life, related by one of our noted writers, who 
made an official complaint against a thief who 
entered his open window at night? On learn- 
ing that the American kept 
his window open at night the 
authorities dismissed the 
case with a shrug of the 
shoulders and the comment: 
‘An American custom! ”’ 

We must remember not 
only to admit the fresh air, 
but also to provide for the 
exit of the stale air. 

The ideal bedroom has an 
open fireplace, which is an 
important ventilator. If, be- 
sides the fireplace, we leave 
the door ajar the ventilation 
Will be quite satisfactory, but 
still better is the ventilation 
secured by the windows, 
which may be accomplished 
in any one of several ways. 
If there are two windows fac- 
ing each other and both upper 
sashes are lowered for sey- 
eral inches, there will be a 
continuous current of air 
passing through the room 
without much draught on the 
bed. As we all know, hot air 
rises, while cold air falls; the air, then, that 
is in the ordinary sleeping-room will ascend 
and pass out of the top of the window, while 
the fresh, cooler air will come in to take its 
place. It is well to remember right here, how- 
ever, that warm air is not necessarily impure 
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air, just as cold air is not necessarily pure air. 
If there is only one window in the room venti- 
lation may still approach the ideal. Drop 
the upper sash a few inches and raise the 
lower three or four inches trom the bottom. 
A strip of thin wood, or a piece of cardboard, 
six or eight inches wide, is then placed over 
the opening, but a little way from it. In this 
way we have three points of vantage without 
incurring the risk of any special draught. 
If, however, there is need of special protec- 
tion against air currents we may employ the 
method used for hospital beds. A little cur- 
tain of sheeting is made to fit the back of the 
bed and is tied at the four corners by strips of 
tape. In this way there is protection at the 
head of the bed from any draught, while 
the curtain can be renewed with the sheets. 


OME of us cannot have the ideal bedroom, 
and it is often necessary, especially in 

the city, to use a little ingenuity to conceal 
defects. If one of your windows opens out 
upon a blank wall, or into an ugly prospect, 
some one has made the pretty suggestion of 
inserting into the window space a lattice 
frame painted white, upon which can be 
trained a hardy vine. I know of none pret- 
tier than the English ivy. When you wake 
up in the morning such an outlook will give 
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you pleasant thoughts and start you on the 
right road for the day. A hanging-basket, 
too, is a great joy, and if you live in the city 
it helps to keep in mind the beauties of 
Nature. Some one may object at this point 
that there should be no plants in a sleeping- 
room, but it has been estimated that one hun- 
dred average house plants would not vitiate 
the atmosphere of a moderate-sized room to 
the extent that even would result from the 
burning of a common candle for the same 
length of time. 

It is well, however, to remove all cut 
flowers from the bedroom over night. It 
leaves the air of the room pure, while the 
flowers themselves stay fresher. 

It has been well said that the habitation of 
an individual reflects the inmost character. 
On the other hand, the surroundings in which 
we live have a marked influence upon the 
disposition. Do you not know yourself what 
a soothing effect a well-ordered room 
has upon you as you first open your 
eyes in the morning? It is an excel- 
lent plan before going to bed to put 
the room in as perfect order as you can. 

If it is possible, keep your bedroom 
for sleeping purposesonly. Itisnevera 
good plan to eat ina bedroom. If you 
are living at home you can alwaysavoid 
this. If you are living in one 
room, however, it will not be 
very hard to limit your lunch- 
eons to fruit. Crumbs are an 
abomination in a bedroom. 


T IS always better, as you 

well know, tosleep by your- 
self. If you are compelled 
to share your bedroom with 
another girl separate beds 
should be used, and there 
should be, if possible, three 
feet between the two beds. 
The bed should never stand 
againstthewall. Itshould be 
pulled outa little onall sides, 
in order that there may be a 
free circulation of air. 

I do not believe that it is really necessary 
to say anything about feather beds because 
they are so little used in these days of 
advanced hygiene. As to your mattress, you 
will find that if it is quilted very closely it 
will not need to be more than about half the 
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thickness of the ordinary mattress; indeed, 
if you have a thick, old mattress you can 
have it made over into two, if the tufts are 
placed about four inches apart. This mattress 
also will last much longer than an ordinary 
one. 

It is much better to forego all drapery 
about the bed, although, if you feel that you 
must have a canopy, let it be of dainty muslin 
that can be frequently laundered. 

Two light blankets are warmer than one 
heavy one on account of the layer of air that 
is between. 

Be most particular to have your bedding 
well aired and sunned every day —all except 
feather pillows. Sun is said to draw the oil 
from the feathers, but they should be exposed 
to a current of air. Great danger lurks in 
damp bedclothes. Especial precautions in 
this regard should be observed in travel. 
Damp linen offers encouragement to microbes. 


ND now as to the walls of this habitation 
of yours. Oil-painted walls are the most 
hygienic and most satisfactory. In hospitals 
a pale yellow or drab has been found most 
pleasing tothe eye. A plain color is always 
more restful than a figured hanging. Have you 
not all had the experience, when you were 
sick, of chasing some grotesque figure around 
and around with your wearied mind, until 
the very pattern was seared into your brain? 
Oil-painted walls, too, can be wiped down 
daily, if you wish, with oiled cloths. They 
are indestructible, too, unless you disfigure 
them with nails. Your ceiling should be 
light in color. It +s most advantageous to 
have a hardwood floor in the bedroom. 
Carpets should be banished and only rugs 
employed. Choose a closely woven rug, that 
it may hold as little dust as possible. Your 
summer rug should be made of grass or 
fibre. Such a floor covering is both satis- 
factory and inexpensive. These can be taken 
up and cleaned every week. 

The broom should always be dampened 
when used, and a carpet-sweeper is better, 
for it gathers up all of the dust without scat- 
tering it through the room, When dusting 
use a damp cloth, never a feather duster; 
keep your dust-cloth clean, washing it out 
after its use. 


IRLS often saytome: ‘* Don’t you think 

there isa great deal of nonsense in all this 
talk about microbes?’’ Not when you know 
the results of scientific research. The street 
dust of large towns has been found to contain 
bits of straw, hay, pollen of plants, fragments 
of cotton and wool, fibres and hairs, wings 
and other parts of insects, microbes, tiny 
particles of iron and other metals, sand, coal- 
dust and lime. The dust of our rooms is of 
much the same character, showing also scales 
from the skin. You know from experience 
how even in a room that is supposed to be 
thoroughly clean you can see innumerable 
tiny particles dancing through a ray of sun- 
light. Many times the germs of tuberculosis 
have been cultivated from the dust taken from 
the room where a tuberculous patient has 
lived. You can see, then, how important it 
is to have in your bedroom only things which 
you can thoroughly clean. This will do 
away with much bric-a-brac and many knick- 
knacks, such as the numerous photographs 
which so many girls cherish. Think of the 
amount of dust that such objects accumulate, 
even in a short time! Let the pictures that 
you have be plainly framed and glass-covered. 


HEN you are asleepalways have the room 
dark, as light is a stimulus, even to the 
closedeyes. Never let the light of the moon or 
the sun shine directly on your face. It is well 
to have dark shades at the windows, unless you 
have the old-fashioned, dark-green window- 
blinds. Use artificial light in the bedroom 
as little as possible. If it is necessary, how- 
ever, thoroughly air the room after the light 
is put out before getting into bed. 

And one point more: The ideal bedroom is 
without plumbing, for although the plumbing 
may be perfect there are many uncertainties. 
If you have running water in your room, 
however, leave a little water in the bow] and 
spread a damp towel over the top of the 
basin. 

There is no place where the note of harmony 
will have a more beneficent effect upon our 
spirits than in the room where we spend one- 
third of our lives, in leisure, rest and sleep. 


Owing to lack of space Doctor Walker was obliged to 
leave out her answers to questions this month. As many 
as there are room for will be answered in the November 
issue. She is always ready to answer any questions about 
health, by mail, provided her correspondents send addressed 
stamped envelopes. 
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FLEISHER YARNS 
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The Story of Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony 


UDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, born 1770, 
died 1827, was the greatest composer of 
orchestral music who ever lived. He 

wrote songs and an opera, but the limitations 
of text did not suit the peculiar bent of his 
wonderful genius. In his thoughts there was 
always something remote, majestic and in- 
tangible, which was best adapted to the 
indefinite utterance of instruments unaided 
as well as unfettered by words. His piano 
sonatas are the profoundest of compositions 
for the most popular salon instrument; his 
string quartettes reach the topmost level of 
creation in their department, and his orches- 
tral symphonies are the most widely per- 
formed and understood of all works for the 
orchestra. In short, Beethoven was the 
Shakespeare of instrumental music, the one 
poet whose dreams have been the inspiration 
of men and women through all the world 
wherever music is known. 


Beethoven Wrote Nine Symphonies 


E WROTE nine symphonies, of which the 

third, fifth, seventhand ninth are regarded 
as the best. The first two were written when 
he was a young composer and not yet prepared 
to strike out into new paths of his own mak- 
ing. These symphonies are composed in 
imitation of the cheerful and agreeable styles 
of his two famous predecessors, Mozart and 
Haydn, who, like the other musical writers 
of their time, sought only to please the great 
mass of listeners. They never tried to ex- 
press profound emotions or ideas in their 
instrumental music, but contented themselves 
with being graceful, melodious and _ senti- 
mental. Consequently it would have been 
rash for a young composer, just beginning 
his career, to strive at once for novelty of 
thought and style. 

Furthermore, Beethoven was not ready for 
this. He had first to try the strength of his 
wings, to test the facility of his invention, his 
mastery of the materials of his art. He was 
not long in finding that he could write easily 
enough in the old way, and he was equally 
quick to learn that it did not satisfy him. 
He felt within himself the working of mighty 
thoughts. His spirit was eager to break the 
shackles of convention. In 1802 he wrote to 
a friend named Krumpholz: ‘‘ I am not satis- 
fied with my works up to the present time. 
From to-day I mean to take a new road.”’ 

He set out upon this new road with some 
minor instrumental works, sonatas for piano 
and for violin. Then he spread his wings for 
lofty flight in the ‘‘ Eroica,’’ the first of his 
great symphonies. It was the second instru- 
mental composition to which he had given a 
title. The first was the well-known ‘‘ Sonata 
Pathetique.’’ Beethoven usually put forth his 
works simply with a number, as Symphony 
No. 1, or Sonata No. 6. But when he began 
this ‘‘ Heroic’’ symphony he had a distinct 
purpose in his mind with which he wished 
every hearer to be acquainted. 


“ Eroica” was Written in Honor of Napoleon 


N THE spring of 1798 General Bernadotte, 
the French Ambassador at Vienna, sug- 
gested to Beethoven the idea of writing a sym- 
phony inhonorof Napoleon. The suggestion 
was received with pleasure, for at that time 
Napoleon was a character to appeal with 
irresistible force to the great composer. 

The conqueror of Austerlitz and Marengo 
had not yet seared the vision of Europe. 
The echoes of the French Revolution had 
barely died away; indeed, they were’ still 
disturbing the peace of lethargic nations and 
shaking the foundations of ancient and decay- 
ing thrones. Napoleon figured rather as one 
of the prime actors in that startling historic 
drama than as a soldier of fortune. He was 
the champion of right, the savior of France, 
the man behind the immortal “ whiff of 
grapeshot,’’ which Carlyle so eloquently 
describes as the extinguisher of the last spark 
of disorder in Paris. Napoleon was, in 
Beethoven’s mind, a man of the people, a 
representative of triumphant democracy. 
Beethoven himself was a rampant liberal, a 
red republican. It was no wonder that he 
accepted Bernadotte’s suggestion to write a 
symphony in honor of Napoleon. The man 
who brusquely refused to be patronized by 
nobles to whom he felt himself superior by 
the might of genius, who would not enter the 
service of any princely house as his prede- 
cessors in music had done, and who pro- 
ceeded through the world with a sublime and 
defiant independence, was quite ready to pro- 
claim his revolutionary ideas in his music. 

He began sketching the symphony in 1802. 
Beethoven always made sketches for his 
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important compositions and worked 
his ideas over and over till he had 
shaped them to his satisfaction 
He began the actual composition of the 
music in the summer of 1803 at Baden. In 
1804 the work was completed, and the com- 
poser made a simple title-page, bearing the 
name of Napoleon at the top, and at the very 
bottom his own name. 


The Composer Destroyed the Title-Page 
UT while Beethoven was making immortal 
music Napoleon was making equally im- 
mortal history. On May 2, 1804, he was asked 
to assume the title of Emperor, and on May 
18 he consented quite willingly to do so. 
When the news reached Beethoven he flew 
into a great rage, tore the title-page of the 
symphony in two, and flung the music to the 
floor. 

‘* After all, then, he is nothing but an 
ordinary mortal!’’ he exclaimed; ‘* he will 
trample the rights of men under foot to 
indulge his ambition, and become a greater 
tyrant than any other!’’ 

From that moment Beethoven’s admiration 
of Napoleon was dead. He never again 
spoke of the Emperor till seventeen years 
later, when the news of his death at St. Helena 
arrived. Then Beethoven mused a moment, 
and said with an accent of sarcasm: ‘I have 
already composed music suitable for this 
event.’’ 

It is supposed that he referred to the funeral 
march which forms the second movement of 
the ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony. When the master 
published this composition he gave it this 
title: ‘‘ Sinfonia Eroica, composta per festig- 
giare il sovvenire diun grand’ Uomo,”’ which 
means: ‘‘ Heroic Symphony, composed to cel- 
ebrate the memory of a great man.’’ Wemay 
accept that as signifying that Beethoven 
desired the work to stand as publishing his 
views of the character of Napoleon before he 
fell a victim to the wiles of the tempter, or as 
referring to an ideal which the composer had 
set up for himself and which had faded away. 
At any rate, this title enables us to follow the 
meaning of the four movements of the com- 
position much more intelligently than the 
original tithe would have done; for it would 
have been impossible to reconcile this noble, 
sincere, proud and poetic music with the 
nature of Beethoven’s abhorrence for a tyrant 
such as he held Napoleon, wearing the impe- 
rial purple, to be. 


An Instrumental Picture of a Hero’s Soul 


A IT stands this composition must come to 
us as the master’s musical embodiment of 
a heroic nature. It is the first great orchestral 
work in which an attempt is made to dis- 
close a definite inner life. As such it spoke 
a new and incomprehensible language to 
Beethoven’s contemporaries; but to-day it 
seems as simple and chaste and classic as a 
Greek statue when compared with the com- 
plex and intricate works of living writers. 
When many of these puzzling pieces of prob- 
lem music are dead and forgotten orchestras 
will still be playing Beethoven's instrumental 
picture of the soul of a hero, and men and 
women all over the world will understand its 
message and be uplifted by it. Let us see, 
then, how the composer has tried to set before 
us the emotions of a great man. 

Sir George Grove, the author of a most 
excellent book on Beethoven’s symphonies, 
says that the composition ought to be lis- 
tened to as a portrait of Napoleon, and also 
as one of Beethoven himself; for this com- 
poser could write nothing without filling it 
with his own personality. The first move- 
ment in particular Sir George thinks is 
plainly a picture of the First Consul. The 
musical themes used in the movement are, 
like all of Beethoven’s themes, simple and 
melodious, clear and fluent. A child could 
play them. But, as Sir George Grove justly 
exclaims, ‘‘ The way they are expressed and 
connected; the sunlight and cloud, alternate 
fury and tenderness, the nobility, the beauty, 
the obstinacy, the human character! Cer- 
tainly, nothing like it was ever done in music 
before, and very little like it has been done in 
the ninety years since 1803.’’ 


Wagner's Estimate of the Great Work 


ICHARD WAGNER, the famous composer 

of music dramas, wrote what is, perhaps, 

the best description of this symphony, and of 
the opening section he says: ‘‘ The first move- 
ment embraces as ina glowing furnace all the 
emotions of a richly gifted nature in the hey- 
day of unresting youth. Weal and woe, lief 


and lack, sweetness and sadness, living and 
longing, riot and revel, daring, defiance and 
ungovernable sense of Self make place for 
one another so directly and interlace so closely 
that, however much we mate each feeling 
with our own, we can single none of them 
from out the rest, but our whole interest is 
given merely to this one, this human being 
who shows himself brimful of every feeling. 
Yet all these feelings spring from one main 
faculty —and that is Force.’’ Toward the 
middle of the movement Wagner finds this 
Force making of its possessor a wrecker of 
worlds. Was Beethoven a prophet? 

After all this mad riot of power and this 
crashing into wreck, what next? The second 
movement is the famous funeral march, to 
which Beethoven may have referred when he 
said that he had already written music for 
the death of Napoleon. Wagner must be 
right when he tells us that in this funeral 
march we are to read the story of the tragic 
crisis toward which the whirling emotions of 
the first movement were rushing. Certainly 
the musical effect is wonderfully impressive 
to the hearer. As Wagner says, ‘‘ Emotion 
timed by deep grief, moving in solemn sor- 
row, tells us its tale in stirring tones: an 
earnest, manly sadness goes from lamentation 
to thrills of softness, to memories, to tears of 
love, to searchings of the heart, to cries of 
transport. Out of grief there springs new 
force that fills us with warmth sublime; 
instinctively we seek again this force’s 
fountain-head in grief; we give ourselves to 
it, till, sighing, we swoon away; but here we 
rouse ourselves once more to fullest force: 
we will not succumb, but endure.’’ 


The Cheerful Movement of the Symphony 


N' IW comes the third movement, called the 

scherzo, which is the light or cheerful 
chapter of asonataorsymphony. Why do we 
havesucha movement now? Becausethespirit 
of the hero has been purified by grief and he 
sees the world with new eyes. It has all at 
once become a very sweet and merry world to 
him. Its blithesome spirit attunes itself 
to his. He is happy. He wanders into the 
fields and communes with Nature, and she 
sings to him her lilting song of peace and 
contentment. He drinks in the dew-swept 
atmosphere of morning. Hehearsthe ‘* hum 
of bees in immemorial elms’’ and the carol 
of birds. He catches the melodious blast of 
hunting horns across the olive hills. And 
hark! We hear them ourselves. Beethoven 
brings them into the very foreground of his 
musical picture. Note at the end of their call 
that poignant accent of grief; it is a memory 
of the chastened soul. What wonderful tone 
poetry! 

Three movements have gone. The first 
showed the hero unschooled in soul. The 
second presented him in the furnace of afflic- 
tion. The third pictured him as chastened, 
cheerful, facing the world with clear eyes. 
The fourth and final movement, as Wagner 
tells us, shows “ finally, the man entire, har- 
moniously at one with self, in those emotions 
where the memory of sorrow becomes itself 
the shaping force of noble deeds. The clos- 
ing section is the harvest, the lucid counter- 
part and commentary of the first. Just as 
there we saw all human feelings in infinitely 
varied utterance, now permeating one 
another, now each in haste repelling each, 
so here this manifold variety unites in one 
harmonious close, embracing all these 
feelings and taking on a grateful plasticness 
of shape.”’ 


The Music Rises to a Peal of Triumph 


A THE movement gradually develops itself 
from a simple, broad musical idea we feel 
that there is something added to the nature 
of this hero of ours. At length this new ele- 
ment comes into the clear light of the fore- 
ground and we find that it is the one thing 
needed to accomplish the hero’s manhood — 
namely, the love of woman. With the recog- 
nition of this power the music rises to a peal 
of clarion triumph, and then sinks again to 
an ineffable tenderness with a deep note of 
sorrow in it, for is not the fullness of a perfect 
love baptized with the tears of unspeakable 
emotion ? 

And now out of this sadness emerges the 
last thought of the symphony. It isa majes- 
tic, glorious proclamation of the completed 
man in whom we are asked to perceive the 
image of his Creator. This rounded and per- 
fected manhood is the true hero soul; and so, 
with this thought, Beethoven, the master, 
leaves us. 


MARCHE FUNEBRE 


Adagio assai. 
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Dimensions: 
Length, 5 ft. 3% in 
Width, 4 ft. 10% in. 










































































Style 99. 
‘** PRINCESS GRAND.’’ 


A little grand for use ‘‘ where room counts.”” Tone 
of exquisite quality and great volume. Swiss repeat- 
ing action, combining power and extreme delicacy. 
Tune-staying and wear-resisting qualities unsur- 
passed. Duplex scale, sounding-board bridge built 
up of rock-maple veneers, 744 octaves, 3 unison 
wires to each note excepting wound strings, very 
latest improvements. The most perfect and delight- 
ful small grand piano ever made. You can try it in 
your own home before you buy. Send for our artistic 
half-tone picture and full description of the ‘‘Princess 
Grand.”’ 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


We invite on the part of connoisseurs a 
most critical examination of the Ivers & 
Pond piano of to-day. Never in the 
history of our house have our standards 
been higher, our facilities for turning out 
superior work so adequate, or our experi- 
ence so broad. A _ new catalogue illus- 
trating our 1905 models sent free. 


Our Method of Selling. Where we have 


no dealer we 
will sell you direct from our large Boston establish- 
ment, and on easy payments wherever you live. We 
have devised a unique plan to supply pianos to 
persons residing in the most remote villages and 
cities in the United States, requiring no payment till 
pianos have been received in their homes, tested and 
approved. Then comes a small cash payment, the 
balance in 72, 2¢ or 76 equal monthly payments. We 
take old pianos or organs in exchange as part pay- 
ment. For our catalogue of latest styles and a per- 
sonal letter with price-list and full description of our 
EASY-PAYMENT PLANS write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Yankee Girl 


(Characteristic March and Two-Step ) 
































































By the Best Music and 
Lyric Writers in the 

orld. If not procurable 

of yourdealersendus 
for your choice “ToC 
any one (except Wedding 
of the Winds and Soko, 
30c. each), or $1.00 for 
any six in the list, Post- 
paid to any address. 

The Yankee Girl— March 
Two-Step. A marvel- 
ously inspired composi- 
tion. Very fascinating. 

Seminole — The new In- 
dian song hit. By the 
composer of Navajo. 

The Gondolier—The 
musical hit of America 
Exceptionally bright 
intermezzo Two-Step. 

** Stella ’’ — Beautiful Ballad. 

Delightful Melody accompanied by beau- 

tiful words. 

Dolly Dimple — March Two-Step Sere- 
nade. Very catchy. 

Queen of Hearts— Beautiful Waltzes. Title 

page reproduction of a famous painting 

Can be framed. 

Moonlight —(A Serenade). Beauti- 
ful intermezzo Two Step, by Moret 

Mermaid — Charming and inspiring 
Waltzes. 

Wedding of the Winds — Greatest of 
all Concert Waltzes. 

‘* I’m Longing for My Old Kentucky 
Home’’— Beautiful descriptive 
ballad. 

Navajo— March Two-Step, unique. 

Peggy O’Neal— Waltzes. Brilliant. 

Just a Little Ever-Loving Girl — 
Very catchy song. 

Soko—A_ beautiful Moorish inter- 
mezzo. Delightfully tuneful. 

The Biopeatis Song and ) 
Ballad Folio. 

The Star Dance Folio 

The Whitney- Warner — 
Waltz and Two-Step / 

- pe Folio Number One. } 

NAVAJO The Pioneer Rag Time | 

Folio— Number Two. 
Beautiful llius. Catalogue FREE. 
Whitney-Warner Publishing Co. 
Largest Publishers of 
Popular Music in the World, 

21 Whitney-Warner Building 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


JUSTATATILE 


p> 49¢ 
Each, Postpaid 











Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, 
Professional and Emblematic. 
100 LATEST STYLE VISITING CARDS, Postpaid, 50c. 
Samples FREE. We have cuts of trademarks and emblems 
for all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Agts. wtd. 
Wedding invitations and Announcements. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dolly’s Economica 


Her Motto: 


“Think Before You Spend” 








a alls Z ELL, well, isn’t this the most 
Y.\\ fg6> lovely thing that could happen 
lee for you and me for our pocket- 

ij" >” book secrets?—a_ whole page 
just for ourselves—and then when I 
learned that the page was to be illus- 
trated as well my joy was almost too 
deep for words. 

An English gentleman whom I met one 
summer was ‘‘ charmed and delighted, aw,”’ 
with everything, and that is the way I felt 
when I was told of this new honor to 
“ Dolly.’ Sol told ‘‘ the powers that be,’’ 
with all the enthusiasm of my London ac- 
quaintance, that I was charmed and delighted, 
adding an American ‘‘ Thank you”’ to still 
better express my pleasure at the prospect of 
such a vast area (for so it seems) for our 
friendly talks. We all agree, do we not? 
And now for the ways. 








NE of the most enjoyable and mutually 
O beneficial plans for the season just open- 
ing like a chestnut burr is an ** Emergency 
Club.’’ Its scope is limitless, from economy 
to charity —its object is to meet circum- 
stances. The club may be formed of any 
number of girls, though it is well to limit the 
number to, say, twenty really enthusiastic 
workers. I say workers because there is 
work to be done in such a club. The initia- 
tion fee is one dollar. 

\Work, faith and funds form a good basis 
for future success. The usual proceedings 
of electing a couple of officers to keep the 

‘ace give ta the club the necessary dignity 
and uniformity of its many sisters, and the 
next thing to do is to fix upon a day for its 
first Emergency Bazar. The secretary sends 
out notices of the affair to a list of friends of 
the members, and meantime the latter are 
busy making all sorts of useful and pretty 
things. On everything sold at the bazar ten 
per cent. of the price is deposited in the 
charity box of the club for future emergencies, 
and the balance of the amount received is 
tucked away in the pocketbook of the maker 
of each of the various articles. Orders may 
ye taken for duplicates of all the articles dis- 
played—ten per cent. of the price still 
reverting to the charity fund. 

The particular club (in Canada) of which 
| have heard learned of three poor little 
children who needed clothes. So the charity 
fund was drawn upon to buy flannel, which 
the club members made into garments for the 
little ones. This club also takes orders for 
mending and light sewing, in addition to 
holding occasional fairs. So the members 
really kill two birds with one stone — make 
money for themselves and give to charity at 
the same time. And think of the fun at the 
meetings which are held every week! 

I wish I knew of a word in our feminine 
vocabulary that meant the same as “ bully’ 
does in the masculine—but I don’t. This is 
my opinion of the club 
ideas, though. How do 
you like it? 


cys of the funny 
things I read in a 


comic paper some time 
ago was about a cow 
which, upon the approach 
of some city visitors to the 
barnyard, asked of an- 
other bovine: ‘‘ Are my 
horns on straight 2” 
Proper cow. Now, at a 
place of entertainment, 
and the season is coming 
for entertainments, after “Take a Sly Peep” 
removing one’s hat there 

is the unquenchable feminine interest as tothe 
condition of pompadour and curls, and, oh! 
how we do long for a glimpse in a mirror 
when we, perhaps, cannot ask any one how 
we look ; but, like ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,”’ 
‘I’ve found a w’y.”’ 

Frame a small, round piece of looking- 
glass, about four inches in diameter, with a 
piece of narrow ribbon, gathering the ribbon 
on each edge, and drawing it up tightly to fit 
the edge of the glass. Fasten this with tiny 
safety-pins to the inside of the crown of Ww nat 
ever hat you intend to we 
hat is removed it will be very easy to mike a 
sly peep to see if you look presentable. And 
there is nothing vain about this, either. 








HEN a hat is trimmed underneath do 
you find that the ribbon or flowers be- 
come soiled and crumpled from lying on the 
closet shelf? I do, and so I am arranging 
some hat trees. Now, don’t laugh, but I am 


“wrinkled. 





Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


going to make them of tincans. Yes, really. 
On mother’s marketing list I saw: 


I can cornu I can tomatoes 


So I tacked up a card in the kitchen, 
“* Please save all tin cans until further notice,’ 
and under the sign I hung a canvas bag, into 
which the cans could be easily dropped. I 
know the rest of the 
family will want ’ 
some trees when 
they see mine. rl 

Of course, the —— 
first thing to do is 7 
to cleanse the can 4 
thoroughly, and, 
witha sharp cutter, 
trim off the rough 
edges where it has 
been opened. Then 
cover it with flow- 
ered cretonne. Use 
a straight piece of 
material, allowing 
enough to draw up 
closely on the top 
and bottom of the 
can. Finish the 
top with a covered button. Now to fasten it 
to the shelf hold it down and drive a nail all 
the way through from under the shelf. It 
will hold the can steadily, and on it place 
your hat. 

I have some other ideas for the use of tin 
cans, but not for closet fixtures; so I will 
tell of them later, 








“| Tacked Up a Card” 


NOTHER good closet fixture is a brass 
rod—or a nicely stained lath or broom 
handle. Screw on to the under side of the 
closet shelf three hooks on which to rest the 
rod. Then from this suspend skirt and waist 
hangers, and you’ll be surprised at the space 
you have gained for your clothing, which 
can be hung without becoming mussed or 
If you do not care to buy hangers 
they can be made, you know, of barrel hoops 
cut in half and a hook in the centre made of 
heavy bent wire. A pretty covering of silk or 
ribbon adds greatly to their attractiveness. 
An additional shelf may be needed high up in 
your closet, and you can easily arrange this 
by using screw clothes-hooks in the wall to 
serve as braces for a light-weight board, 


EFORE we close the door let me guess as 
to some of the things therein — possibly a 
much-worn black taffeta petticoat. Why not 
use it for a shirred hat—by simply purchas 
ing a wire frame and then writing to our 
Miss Dale, who is prepared to tell all about 
home millinery? She will help you design 
your hat. 

Then I am sure there are some pretty 
waists in all our closets, and for some occa- 
sion when one may need sleeve protectors 
make a pair of them of a man’s handkerchief. 
Fold it diagonally, and cut it in half. The 
cut corners should be rounded off and the en- 
tire cut edge gathered into a narrow band just 
long enough to button around the wrist. The 
end or point of the protector is pinned to the 
under side of the sleeve. A narrow lace edge 
may be added if you prefer it. 

If, on still another hook, you have a partly 
worn-out gingham dress, use it up in ‘* Happy 
Thoughts’’ for the kitchen. Oven cloths, 
iron-holders, aprons and sweeping-caps are 
always needed there. 


7: one more peep into your closet to see 

if you have any lace-trimmed gowns now 
a season old. Such a pretty way to give 
freshness to lace is to outline the pattern with 
embroidery silk of a color in harmony with 
the material of the dress. Ecru lace having 
the design outlined with black cord is very 
pretty. Black lace outlined with red silk is 
most effective. White lace with the design 
outlined in black is equally pretty, and 
especially becoming to nearly every style of 
beauty. You know I think all girls are 
pretty in some way. 


ee that we have started thinking of lace 
and pretty clothes one’s thoughts natu- 
rally turn to parties, luncheons and social 
affairs. In a letter received from a friend 
the other day she pens this charming picture 
of a tea: 


“The lampshades I used at a little tea for a lot of 
my girl friends called forth such approving and envi- 
ous smiles that I’m going to tell you about them at 
the risk of seeming to take up my abode on the chan- 
delier. I made them for all the lights out of autumn 
leaves pinned together with their stems. You can't 
imagine what a pretty effect it gives till you try it. 





Then I laid out my serving-tables with rows of leaves 
and acorns, and put my sandwiches in a flat wicker 
basket with a tall handle, wreathed in sprays of crim- 
soning Virginia creeper. My lemonade-bowl was 
similarly attired in ivy. The girls who poured tea 
and chocolate for me wore white gowns with wreaths 
of bright leaves in their hair. Altogether, it wasn’t 
half bad, if I do Say it, ete.” 


Say on, sweetness. Many thanks. Keep 
on giving teas so you can tell me about more 
of such delightful affairs. 


IXTEEN Sweets”’ was the catchy title 
yiven to a small pamphlet composed of 
sixteen recipes for home-made candies. The 
recipes were contributed by each one of a 
class of sixteen girls, and when the neatly- 
written pages were tied together with a ribbon 
they made a very sweet and salable article 
for a bazar —selling for ten cents apiece. 
Now one sweet girl could easily collect 
sixteen recipes and arrange them in this way. 
A word to the wise is sufficient when a request 
comes this fall for a donation to a fair. 


OULD you rather be sweet, or clever? 

Both characteristics are so charming in 

their way that it would be difficult to decide, 

would it not, if one could choose? So to be 

sure that we don’t miss anything let us try to 
be both. 

Clever girls do things like these in prepar- 
ing for their luncheons, and it seems to me 
it must be a sweet girl, too, who plans so 
delightfully for the delectation of her friends: 


‘Instead of serving the salad on the inevitable let- 
tuce leaf it ‘came on’ in what appeared to be min- 
iature green boats, flying tiny flags from fore and aft, 
which waved merrily as they were passed around. 

‘The small ‘ fleet’ carried flags of all nations, and 
this started the discussion as to which nation each 
flag belonged. I am sure the hostess felt repaid for 
her trouble by the pleasure the innovation afforded 
her friends. 

“The boats were large-sized cucumbers scooped 
out and filled with salad; while the tiny flags were 
made of tissue paper and copied from those of the 
different nations found in a dictionary.” 


Plan a surprise salad like this some time 
for your home dinner. 
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placed under the 
arbor. The foli- 
age overhead 
was almost too 
thick to allow 
the rays of the 
sun to penetrate, and then the clusters of ripening 

grapes comple ted a very pretty and natural decora- 
len. A most artistic and appropriate centrepiece for 
the table was a dish filled with fresh grapes of the 
white, pink and purple varieties, with their back- 
ground of grapevine leaves. At ea h plate was laid 
. breakfast toll wrapped in a grape-leaf napkin. 
Grapes predominated in the menu, being, of course, 
the fruit course. Brown toast, grape marmalade and 
small glasses of iced! grape juice added to the usual 
breakfast dainties made a most appetizing and re- 
freshing bill-of-fare.”’ 


“My Lampshades Called Forth 
Envious Smiles 


At this season of the year or later this same 
idea could be carried out indoors with most 
pleasing results. If there happen to be a 
birthday anniversary to be celebrated in your 
family very soon why not plan a’ grape’ 
breakfast in honor of the occasion? 


HE dining-room window in the house of a 
girl I know is to be beautified this fall 
with a window-box. Out of a wooden box 
in which some books were recently delivered 
she is going to make it, and with some tin 
cracker-boxes opened at the ends and flattened 
out she is going to line it. Three holes will 
be made through the bottom of the box to 
form a draiu, and underneath one tin box is 
to be formed into a drip-pan. This will rest 
on a narrow strip of wood nailed to the box so 
that it may be easily taken out and emptied 
when necessary. A coating of green stain 
will make the whole window fixture a delight 
to the eve 
You’re at the head of your class, Jeannette 
M——., for flower-box ideas and I hope you 
will succeed with your flowers. Did you ever 
try raising holly ferns?—their leaves are so 
glossy and such a beautiful shade of green. 
And now, farewell. Until we meet again 
be good, be sweet, be gentle and neat. With 
best love, DOLLY. 
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Mr. Curtis says that 
THE 
Homt 
has more than 
A Million Subscribers 


and regular buyers. 


LADIES’ Jou RNAL 


We wish to know 
how many of these 
-ad its advertisements. 


Will Every Subscriber 
and purchaser of THe JouRNAL 
who sees this advertisement 
kindly send us his or her 
name and address, that we may 


count them u p. 





We will return by mail, gratis, 
a copy of the 


“Royal Baker& Pastry Cook; 


a very carefully prepared, com- 
prehensive and practical work, 
containing nearly a thousand 
receipts for cooking all kinds 
of food in all kinds of ways. 
It is said to be 
the most complete and useful 
of cookery books, the equal of 


the usual $1.50 publication. 





It costs $6 a line to tell of the 
merits of 


Royal Baking Powder 
in these columns; 


How many housekeepers read 
or are influenced by our words? 


Address, 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
100 William St., NEW YORK 

















How Much Would 
You Give For It? 


This beautiful Gold- 
en Oak Buffet with 
Leaded Glass Panel 
Doors sells at retail for 
$50.00 —and it’s worth 
$50.00. Would 
you give $25.65 
for one, with the 
understanding 
that if not abso- 
lutely as repre- 
sented, we return 
mouey? This is 
tuctory price. We 
make them in the 
heart of the furni 
ture district - 
right where the 
ouk grows, 














TOP — 22 x 46 inches. 
MIRROR — 14 x 42 inches. 


The Buffet is made of selected quarter sawed oak. Piano 
polish. One Drawer lined for silverware. Carved claw feet. 
jall bearin asters. Rollers of lignum-vitz wood. Best 
juality impo Sted French beveled mirror. Solid panel ends. 


leli 1 eas f 
Only $25.65 RMisslasipnt River 
— allowance beyond, 


Large assortment of sideboards and buffets de- 
scribed in Catalog J5. Special bargains in house- 
hold furniture.—W rite for list. 
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Alberta Alarm Watch 


is the biggest $10 value to be had in a watch. 

A reliable movement, hand- 
somely cased in gun metal, with 
a sharp and effective alarm, to 
wake the sleepy and remind the 
forgetful of appointments. Man's 
regular size. 


Guaranteed for one year. *10 
Sent prepaid anywhere for 


Highly valued by professional 
hurses. 

Write for “ Keeping Tabs on 
Time,’ illustrating an le- 
scribing the Alberta and other 
unique things. 


Half Size 
J.B. BECHTEL & CO., 719 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Girls 


DRAWN BY FLOY 
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[he Country Girl Away from Home 


1 MANY girls there comes a period 
when they are forced by circum 
stances to decide what they shall do 
for their own support. Often the 
situation is complicated by the 
necessity of contributing also to the 
comfort of their families, parents in 
the feebleness of declining years, 

and younger brothers and sisters appealing 

to them for financial help as well as for sym- 
pathy and cheer. 
The daughter of the house is as important 

a member of the home group as any one else 
therein can possibly be, and this not for sen- 
timental reasons merely. She is apt to be 
as well equipped for life as a young man at 
the same age if she has passed her twentieth 
birthday, and she is usually a more thought- 
ful and responsible person than he. Our 
home girl has been at school since she was a 
wee tot, putting, from babyhood on, a degree 
of enthusiasm into her tasks which is es- 
sentially feminine. From kindergarten to 
college she has gone steadily onward, keeping 
before her, as she has left childhood in the 
background, the ideal of a really unselfish 
desire to be of use to others, and to earn the 
wage to which usefulness is justly entitled, 





Often Forced to Earn Her Living 


W* ARE much too ready to deprecate the 

restlessness of the twentieth century girl 
and to accuse her of a vulgar ambition which 
can be content only with a career, when a 
glance at the imperious demands of the day 
shows how relentlessly she is forced into the 
thick of the conflict. Three-fourths of the 
undergraduates in our women's colleges are 
preparing, definitely, to work 
professionally or in business after they leave 
college. Ina majority of instances they have 
no choice about the matter. 
under the mother’s wing, 
flights into society, occupying a leisurely 
existence in a tranquil environment with 
occupations purely domestic, would be a dis- 
grace for the daughter of poor parents. 

Poor and rich are words of different mean- 
ing from that they once bore. Little by little 
we have drifted into a style of life which is 
lar too complex, and have elevated caprices 
into needs, so that the moderate income is 
taxed beyond its powers and expected to do 
the work of the generous patrimony. That 
we have forgotten simplicity and exalted the 
artificial above the real is a thing so true and 
so nearly universal that it partially accounts 
for the general trend of our girls toward 
money-making for themselves. But marriage 
is not now, as once, regarded as a girl’s only 
and natural sphere of action. Our daughter 
does not marry to be taken care of, nor, if she 
be single, is her spinsterhood considered a 
reproach; and, still further, she loses no caste, 
as once, nor even incurs criticism, by taking 
up any line of honest work for which she is 
fitted. In this the twentieth century girl has 
a distinct advantage over the maiden of the 
early nineteenth orclosing eighteenth century. 


What Shall She Do? 


HE country girl, looking around her, sees 
in her own neighborhood few opportuni- 
ties for earning a livelihood. The farm, its 
stone walls inclosing the fields her father 
tills, seems to shut her in hopelessly to a life 
of unremunerativetoil. Drudgery from morn- 
ing till night has been her mother’s portion, 
few outings to vary the monotony, and sum- 
mer worse than winter, in that then the ‘city 
people throng to the hills and the beach, and 
though they bring gold they bring immensely 
increased labors in their wake. 

Abandoned farms all over New England 
tell the story to-day of the young folk, girls 
and boys, who have shaken their dust from 
determined feet and sought the avocations 
of the city. From the ranks of the farmers’ 
daughters are recruited our trained nurses, 
our factory workers and our saleswomen, 
some of the best material in these departments 
coming from the country. The girl in the 
small town or the rural village equally turns 
her wistful eyes to the metropolis. To her 
inexperience it seems as if the battle would 
be gained at once if only she could get a 
foothold there. At home she is convinced 
that she has no chance whatever. 

Knowing as I do the city’s furious com- 
petition, the city’s temptations, and _ its 
inevitable expense and incidental discour- 
agement and homesickness, I always beg the 
young woman who has her father’s roof for a 
shelter to stay in her country home if she can. 

Against the larger salary she may receive 
in town she must set the augmented cost of 


more or less 


To Stay at ease, 
taking occasional 


By Margaret EL. Sangster 


living. Away from home she must pay her 
board; there will be wear and tear of clothing 
to be taken into account, and she will be 
isolated from the kindred and friends who 
have known and loved her all her life. A 
fireless room in a boarding-house, a seat ata 
boarding-house table, the close proximity of 
girls who may or may not be congenial, the 
inevitable acceptance of some conditions 
which are not agreeable, are among the facts 
which she should weigh when she makes her 
decision. For example, a young woman who 
wishes to be a journalist may find her first 
niche on a country newspaper, than which 
there is no better school in the world. Serv- 
ing her apprenticeship there, doing a little of 
everything that is fitted for a clever woman’s 
brain and fingers, she will receive a training 
in her novitiate that will go a great way to 
making her successful in a wider field. 


Advantages of a Small Town 

y MOST towns and villages the quick- 

witted stenographer and deft typewriter 
may obtain employment at a lower rate of 
wages than is paid in the great city, but on 
terms as remunerative when the expense ac- 
count is balanced up. A girl may live more 
cheaply and with greater comfort in her own 
home than elsewhere, or, if she must board in 
arural village, she can usually secure a place 
in a pleasant family of which she becomes an 
integral part, where she may have privileges 
undreamed of in the city boarding-house. 
The laundry, the kitchen and the pantry are 
as freely offered her as are her room and her 
seat at the family board. She may do much 
of her personal laundry-work, mend her old 
gowns and make her new ones at the family 
sewing-machine, and get an extra luncheon 
and a glass of milk when she is hungry, 
without let or hindrance. The rate of. board 
is not excessive, and in most rural commu- 
nities the young clerk, stenographer, seam- 
stress, teacher or bookkeeper is counted into 
the social life of the place — not forgotten or 
ignored as an outsider. She is greeted as 
she walks to and fro, she is somebody —not 
treated with the indifference which must be 
hers to endure if she enter, a forlorn unit, the 
thronged ranks of the city’s workers, 

Stay at home, or near home, or select a 
small village as much like home as possible, 
for your entrance on business life, if you can 
make this course practicable. Be willing 
here to make haste slowly. In the end— 
you will not regret taking this advice. 

If She Come to the City 

YOUNG girl should not arrive penniless 
in a city full of strangers, hoping or 
expecting presently to obtain work. Even 
for a man this isa very trying ordeal, involv- 
ing hardship, anxiety and suffering. Fora 
girl such a step is exceedingly perilous. If 
she reach town, seeking employment, she 
should bring with her enough money to keep 
her for several weeks. If, for any reason, 
she is compelled to come alone and without 
introductions, her wisest course is, without 
delay, to present herself at the rooms of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Here 
the resident secretary will extend her a cor- 
dial and sisterly hand; she will meet young 
women who, like herself, are workers, and 
at once she will find about her an atmosphere 
of sweet friendliness and loving interest. In 
some of the associations she will be directed 
to homes where she may safely arrange to 
stay, homes which open their doors to girls 
who are earning their living, and which give 
them a good degree of care and comfort. 
Other associations have as part of their 
equipment boarding facilities attached, where 
women are accommodated at prices within the 

reach of a modest pocketbook. 

The secretary may counsel the applicant 
toselect a boarding-place near her work, that 
she may save an hour morning and evening 
in transit, and be less weary in consequence. 
Or she may give a quite opposite bit of 
counsel. She may tell the young woman that 
by taking an electric car and riding to the 
suburbs she may secure a pleasant home at a 
lower rate of board than in town, the differ- 
ence in price making the daily carfare no 
extravagance, and the quiet, restful nights 
giving her such sleep as people do not enjoy 
amid the ceaseless roar of the city. 


She Should Try to Save Some Money 


MONG the most insidious temptations 
which confront the novice in business 

life must be counted that which urges her 
to spend her income as fast as she makes it. 
It may appear that she has a good deal more 
at the week’s end than she ever dreamed of 


having before, but if she yield to the desire 
to buy this pretty fancy for the neck, that 
trifle for her bureau, the other dainty luxury 
for the toilette, and the unnecessarv zewgaw 
which is alluring but not indispensable, her 
money will melt away like snow in a thaw. 
Before she is aware of it her hard-earned 
wage will have disappeared and left no trace. 

The young woman who makes an uncertain 
amount—as, for example, the space-writer 
on a daily newspaper, who has her weeks of 
exceptional good fortune — is often astonished 
to discover that she has frittered away on the 
pettiest trifles what ought to have been held 
in reserve. When a stipulated amount goes 
regularly home for the dear ones there, or is 
set aside to help educate and clothe younger 
children in the family, the girl has little 
chance for waste. Where she is the only one 
to be thought of she is in danger of becoming 
a spendthrift, and the best safeguard she can 
have is a determination, sternly carried out, 
to put something in the savings-bank every 
week of her life. These little sums thriftily 
saved make a respectable aggregate in time, 
and one never knows what favorable chance 
may be waiting when they may be wisely 
invested, or enable one to take a needed long 
rest away from business, or a coveted journey, 
or perhaps be the means of setting one up in 
an independent line of one’s own. 


No One Can Count on To-Morrow 
A who is employed in any capacity 

which adds board and lodging to the 
weekly or monthly salary, whether she be a 
governess, a companion, a trained nurse or a 
cook, should lay aside some prudent sums for 
the rainy day. If she fail to do this she is 
improvident, for no one can be sure of unin- 
terrupted health, of unbroken mental ability, 
or of being always in demand. Stable busi- 
ness houses are known to fail, commercial 
conditions change, and not one of us can 
confidently build on to-morrow, so that the 
part of wisdem is to make the most we can 
of to-day, and let to-day’s provision be for the 
future as well as for the present. 

Whatever one does should be thoroughly 
done, but the country girl, with a capital 
of health, energy and brains, should have 
more than a single resource. For instance, 
the young woman who has studied archi- 
tecture will be worth much more to her 
employers if she is something else plus her 
ability to draw—a good stenographer, or a 
ready accountant, or a person who can be 
trusted to remember faces and details of 
conversation, and whose honor may be scru- 
pulously relied on. A stenographer who can 
keep books is doubly valuable; in fact, any 
one who is quick, keen, thorough and willing 
to devote her talents and time generously to 
the thing in hand, will find herself worth 
more than if she is a narrow-brained person 
who does as little as she can, and is simply 
in a hurry to get that little finished. 


The Country Girl’s Sundays in a City 


age pleasant they used to be at home! 
Of all days in the week Sunday was the 
best, dawning with a smile on its face, bring- 
ing so many scattered neighbors together in 
church, affording a bright opportunity for 
friends to meet. The girl at a loss for her old 
comrades, aloof from those around her in the 
strange town, is likely to make a great mis- 
take in her life if she lets go her hold on the 
dear old Sunday habit of her childhood. To 
sleep a little later after a week of hard work 
is not only excusable, it is also sensible, but 
to lounge in bed the whole Sunday morning is 
a foolish waste of golden hours, which does 
no earthly good to any one. 

As soon as she can, the stranger in a large 
city should seek out for herself a church. It 
may be of her own denomination or of another, 
but she will be wise to go where the services 
will stimulate her spiritually, and where in 
prayer, hymn and sermon she will find uplift 
and assistance. I counsel her not to wander 
from church to church, but, on the contrary, 
to go to one sanctuary steadily, make herself 
known two the pastor, and show a willingness 
to undertake any little duty which is offered 
her. Some of the best and most enduring 
friendships of her life may be made by the 
country girl in the city church where she 
spends her Sundays, and which forms the nu- 
cleus of much of her leisure during the week. 

My country girl may be timid, and not 
self-assertive, but she must early learn to 
hold her own, to take an inventory of. her 
powers and resources, and to develop the 
best in herself, with faith in her purpose, her 
ability, the friendly hearts around her, and 
the God above us all. 


PIANOS 


ORNISH & ORGANS 


The New Easy Payment Plans. 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed. 








Simple as ABC to 
furnish your home with 
a beautiful High Grade 
Cornish Piano or 
Organ, on a plan of 
payment arranged to 
meet your conveni 
ence. Special terms 
We can satisfy any 
honest person and 
save one-half what agents and dealers charge. Everybody 
has the benefit of our Factory prices and can buy on any 
terms in reason. We will ship any Piano or Organ on thirty 
days’ trial. Freight paid — mo money in advance. Goods 
shipped at our risk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month's use in your own home. We 
do not make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only the old 
reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs — High Grade, First 
Class, Warranted! for twenty-five years 

Distance is No Objection. 
We Ship Promptly Everywhere. 
We Have 250,000 Satisfied Patrons. 


$1000 


First Payment. 


Balance $5 a month or 
at your Convenience. 


$2500 


FIRST PAYMENT. 


Balance at your 
own convenience, 























If you want to buy a first- 
class Piano or Organ at fac- 
tury cost we invite you to 
write to us to-day for our re- 
markable collection of aids 
to purchasers. 


FREE. 


1. The Beautiful Cornish 
Album, a marvel of printing, 
color and design 
2. A set of colored and em- 
hossed Mintature Pianos 
and Organs. 
3. Our unique registered ref- 
erence book — 5,000 recent 
purchasers’ names and addresses — some that you know. 
4. Our plan to give every purchaser 96 PREE music les- 
sons — the most successful tuition in the world. 
All These Free if You Will Write at 
Once And Mention This Magazine. 

REMEMBER we make here in our own large and 

complete Factories in beautiful northern 
New Jersey, the World Renowned Cornish American Pianos 
and Organs. We employ hundreds of skilled mechanigs, and 
we build and sell at First Cost direct to the general public 
the finest Pianos and Organs in America. Vou can't get a 
Cornish if you don't come to us direct. and if you do we in- 
sure your satisfaction by our iron-clad bend backed up bya 
Million Dollars of Plant and Property. Don't think of 
buying elsewhere. Get the Cornish Plan First. 


CORNISH CO. - Washington, N. J. 


Established 50 Years. 


r— At Factory Prices ~ 

















ON APPROVA 

To be returned at our ex- 

pense if not satisfactory. 
for this 


Only $2 beautiful 


Buffet. Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 
bevel mirror, 40x12inches; roll 
drawer fronts, cross-banded ; 
one drawer plush lined; has 
solid brass trimmings; ball- 
bearing casters; 46 inches 
wide, 60 
inches 




















Z) high. 
29 9 for this luxurious Turkish 
. Rocker — would cost $50.00 
at retail. Covered with best ma- 


hine buffed genuine leather; best, 
long tempered steel springs, softly 
padded with curled horse hair. 
Width 38 inches; height, 41 inches. J 
. cota ede — 
—T WePay Freight (rrr @ = 
, east ofOmaha , “ 
and north of 
Tennessee. 
Pointsbeyond 
equalized. 


$24 50 Choice high-grade 
. Dresser, worth 
$37. Quarter-sawed Oak, Gen- 
uine Mahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple: piano polish, French 
bevel mirror, 30x24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside. Bird's-eye 
Maple 
y 
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bottoms; solid brass 
trimmings and casters; solid 
ends. Top, 44x23 in. 
Catalog A— Library and Office; Catalog B — Dining- 
room; Catalog C— room Furniture — mailed 
FREE if you address 66 North Ionia Street. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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EXCITING 


Entirely New. 
LEARNED IN TWO MINUTES 
FUN FOR INFORMAL PARTIES. 
Ask your Dealer for the NEW CARD GAME 
“SHERLOCK HOLMES” or send 50c. to us. 


PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 
SALEM, MASS., and Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORE 
Sole Makers Sherlock Holmes Game. Pit, Pillow-Dex, etc. 
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How | Made My Home Pretty 


A Clever Girl Tells How She Decorated Her Home Artistically and Yet with Litthe Money 


By Edith W. Fisher 


pF. T WAS my home, not my hus 
ty pand’s, for I possessed no 
i better half, but was one of those 
independent creations known 
Nw in modern terms as a “ bach- 
elor girl.’’ So it was emphatically 
my own home, the visible structure 
erected on the stones of many a‘‘castle 
in Spain,’’ builded during several 
long years of wage earning by a 
home-loving but homeless girl. 

Condemned to existence within the 
dreary walls of a hall bedroom in 
the average city lodging-house, I was 
constantly dreaming of the possibility 
ofa little house, six rooms and a bath, 
where rents were low —a home which 
should be mine to arrange and care 
for in the simple, attractive way I had 
known in my childhood’s 
home, where money 
scarce commodity but the love “ 
of the beautiful was strong, 
and no means was despised as Zz 
too humble to gratify it. 

My purse, though of a con- 
sistent avoirdupois, yet could 
stand but little extra draught upon its con 
tents, so I knew that in order to attain the 
good things I desired Yankee ingenuity must 
do four-fifths of the labor, and on this line of 
action I proceeded. 

Fortunately, not being exclusively devoted 
to luxurious tastes, I was ready to appreciate 
the artistic qualities of every-day materials. 
In this category I found that unbleached 
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Stencil in Process of Cutting 


nuslin against the light had the delicate effect 
of raw silk, the very knots in its weave en- 
hancing its attractiveness. Some linencrash, 
uneven in texture—a remnant from the pre- 
vious summer’s dressmaking—also proved 
adaptable, for in richness of effect it was 
equal to the beautiful shaggy pongee. Then 
some richly-dyed red denim suited me as well 
as double-faced velour for portiéres, 





ONSIDERING these various materials, 

I could see window-hangings, couch- 
covers, portiéres, screens and a multitude of 
other things evolve themselves, but the ques- 
tion arose concerning the best way to make 
them individual and distinctively ‘‘ me,’’ in- 
stead of patently factory products. Recollect- 
ing a short experience that I had had with the 
stencil method of decoration I decided that, 
because of its simplicity of form and applica- 
tion, and the fact that indelible dyes were 
obtainable, I could use it to real advantage 
in various phases of the decoration of my 
house. After further experiment, crowned 
with success, I became more surely convinced 
of its practical use in every home. 

A stencil, as you may know, isa perforated 
pattern, through the openings of which color 
is laid on to the surface to be decorated. 
Oils, water-colors or dyes may be used, and 
are best applied in very small quantities with 
the vertical stroke of a stiff, round bristle 
brush. The most common form 
of stencil is the metal sheet of 
perforated letters, which is 
used with black paint, and the 
stencils of my house were of 
essentially the same nature, 
but were cut out of specially 
prepared paper in decorative 
forms. 

The process of manufacture 
is simple and inexpensive. I 
provided ten yards of tough 
manila paper, a pint of raw 
linseed oil, a pintof turpentine, 
half a pint of Japan drier, < 
pint of white shellac, a sharp 
knife and a glass slab. I ac- 
curately applied the designs to 
the paper and drew heavily 
their horizontal and vertical 
bisectors, which were later 
valuable in properly placing 
the stencil for painting. To 
make the paper durable I satu- 
rated both sides with a liquid 
of these proportions: Half as 
much turpentine as oil stirred 





Stenciled Sofa-Pillow of Crash 


together well, to which was added one-third as 
much Japan as turpentine. When the oil was 
absorbed I laid the pattern on a glass sheet, 
and, with knife held vertically, cut the design 
out, always with caution not to molest the ties 
which bound its parts together. These ties, 
the distinctive feature of the stencil, give 
a harmonizing thread of background color 
throughout the pattern and relieve the effect 
ofthe whole. My knife hada slender, pointed 
blade, sharpened on both edges at the tip 
A thin coat of shellac applied to each side 
completed the manufacture of the stencil. 
Having decided upon my color scheme I 
mixed enough of each color for the whole 
decoration. For fabrics, dyes proved the 





Lamp-Shade of Stenciled Rice Paper 


best, as they were indelible when a little albu- 
men had been dissolved with them. The 
dyes were the pulverized pigments of the 
dyehouse, and powdered albumen was obtain- 
able of druggists, although the white of an 
egg served the same purpose. By pressing 
the color under a cloth with a warm iron the 
heat caused the albumen to coagulate and 
clutch into the fibre of the fabric, thus form- 
ing a waterproof protection. 

My desire for cleanliness led me to choose 
oil paint for my stenciled walls, for they 
would then better withstand the force of the 
scrubbing-brush. But a wood dye, sold in 
ten-cent packages, was most satisfactory in 
staining a device on the wood box, 
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Portiéres in Process of Coloring, Showing Application of Stencil 


MUCH desired curtains for my windows 
| to lend an air of coziness to the rooms. 
The more expensive materials were be 
yond the pale of my economic scheme, and 
yet in my living and dining rooms I did 
not want ten-cent muslin Right here I 
became enthusiastic about the artistic 
qualities of unbleached muslin, and bought 
for two windows twelve yards of cloth at 
eight cents a yard. This was cut into 
three-yard lengths, on each of which I 
made three-inch hems and applied a simple 
stencil, which was reduced to a simple 
form, and the necessary ties introduced 
On the cloth I indicated the intervals at 
which the pattern should repeat for a 
border, and, putting the stencil in place, I 
painted the pattern in two tones of green- 
blue, with touches of russet in the buds 
and encircling band. I used only the 
least bit of color on my brush, else it 
would run under the edge of the pattern 
and form an ugly blot. I removed and 
cleaned the stencil and applied it again 
until the border was complete. 

In the double doorway from hall to 
living-room were hung the crimson denim 

portiéres, on which was stenciled a repeating 
fleur-de-lis in dark green. The denim was of 
the quality known as covert cloth and cost 
twenty centsa yard. The fleur-de-lis were so 
arranged that the top of one was on a horizontal 
line with the extreme base of the next above; 
giving a rhythmic effect, extending up a little 
more than half the length of the hanging. 


NOTHER successful attempt in the stencil 
was a sofa-pillow cover, fashioned from a 
remnant of écru linen crash. Upon experi- 
ment I found that it took color with a pecul- 
iarly clear effect and demanded only small 
quantities applied to obtain artistic results. 
I stenciled twice on it a severely arranged 
band, suggested by fig leaves and fruit, in 
gray-green leaning toward the olive for the 
foliage, and a deep russet in the fruit and 
border bands. Then the design was outlined 
with heavy floss, deep green and russet, and 
a mercerized cord finished the edge. 

My triumph in the line of individuality took 
form in a lamp-shade that transformed beyond 
recognition a humdrum burner. By daylight 
it appeared to be only a daintily-colored 
Japanese paper affair, but at night it glowed 
with rich color set in a warmly translucent 
brownish hue. For each of the six panels of 
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Stenciled Window Hangings of Unbleached Cotton 


acircular wire frame I cut a stencil of butter- 
flies on the wing and painted them on to cor- 
responding pieces of rice paper in opaque 
greens, blues and yellows. After lining the 
frame with crinoline I sewed the stencils in 
place, and pasted over them the rice papers, 
colored side turned in, slipping them a little 
to the right so that along the left side of each 
butterfly would appear a arrow line of light. 
Two-inch green silk fringe and 
gimp on the seams and edzes 
completed the shade. The out- 
lay in cash, exclusive of the 
fringe, was less than a dollar, 
but at night, when the rich- 
hued butterflies glowed in the 
soft tone of the manila stencils, 
the whole enhanced by the ir- 
regular texture of the rice 
paper, I was well repaid. 


T THIS point I indulged ina 
reckoning to test the worth 
of my efforts, and was delighted 
to discover that for less than 
six dollars expenditure I pos- 
sessed two pairs of curtains, 
one set of portiéres, a sofa- 
pillow and a lamp-shade. My 
satisfaction was so thorough 
that I proceeded to the more 
difficult task of stenciling a 
wall, and in other ways artisti- 
cally treating the subject of 
wall and floor decoration of 
my home 











The Best Entertainer 
for the Home ? 


Some people would tell you the 
Regina Music-Box, others a Talking- 














































machine. All would prcbably agree 
that the ideal combination of the 
two is the Reginaphone, ; 

It’s a Talking-machine when you 
want it to talk: when you feel like 
listening to lively nonsense or the 
voice of Adelina Patti. And when 
tired of darky discourse and prima- 
donnas, you have only to take off f 
the talking attachment, when lo! 
back again is a sweet-toned Music- Ff 
box ready to deiight you with the Ff 
strain of music to chime with your 
particular mood. 

And the prices of this versatile en- 
tertainer are very moderate. They 
start so low that almost any family 
can afford one. With each instru- 
ment are included 12 Regina steel 
tune discs — your own choice from 
over a thousand selections. When 
tired of these, we will always allow 
you half price upon them (if in good 
condition) toward the purchase of 
new ones. The Reginaphone will 
play any Talking Machine Disc 

Records, inall the different sizes. 


Write to us for the name of your nearest 
Regina agent, or if you prefer, we will ship 
youany Regina instrument on approval. 


The Regina Company 
6 East 22nd St. 275 Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 
Makers of Reginaphones, 
Regina Pian» Players, Regina 
Coronas and Regina 
Cuncertos 














“A Chain is no stronger 


=> 
than its weakest link.” 





There are 
no weak links in the 


) Emerson | 
Piano 


It gives you a rich, full, mellow 
singing tone; and with that tone, 
the splendid endurance of music- 
making parts which produces last- 
ing musical quality. The action 
is free and responsive yet sub- 
stantial; the cases are of fine and 
beautiful woods, constructed and 
finished in the highest style of the 
piano-maker’s art ; while the price 
and terms bring this ideal piano 
within easy reach of all who love 
good music. 


Over 82,000 Satisfied Users 
Back our Guarantee 


Send for our free catalog and booklet describ- 
ing our new Short Grand. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 
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101 Boylston Street, Boston 
151 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BRIGGS 


PIANOS | 


The important features that have become 
recognized in the Briggs Pianos during 
the forty years of their construction are 


Extreme Durability of Tone 
And All Wearing Parts 


This has been attained only by the em- 
ployment of skilled workmen and the 
finest materials, which do not enter into 
the make up of lower cost pianos. 


Sold by Dealers Throughout America 


lilustrated Catalogue and Testimonials mailed 
on request. 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY 


615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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How | Stru 


gled and Won 





: IX years ago I found myself a stran- 
ger in a strange Western city, and 
before me was the necessity of earn- 
ing my living. The outlook was 
disheartening. I had just passed 

through a time of great trouble and suffering 
in which every bit of property | possessed had 
been either swept from me or voluntarily 
given up, and depression of mind and heart 
rested upon me asa black, unlined cloud. I, 
an Eastern woman, knew nothing of the ways 
of this strange city, knew not even how to 
look successfully for work—all must be 
learned. I possessed education, a knowledge 
of music, and some familiarity with short- 
hand and typewriting, acquired for a special 
purpose in happier hours. I was almost 
penniless; my clothing consisted of the merest 
necessities; I was without even an acquaint- 
ance, and, already middle-aged, I felt that in 
the struggle it would be my young opponents 
who would possess the advantage. Yet in 
that desolate day of introspection I said to 
myself: ‘‘I shall take the very first thing 
that comes to hand; I shall do it to the best 
of my ability, and, whatever comes, I shall 
trust God.’’ 





| Answered Lots of Advertisements 


DID not let the grass grow under my feet. 

I immediately inquired the names of the 
most prominent newspapers, and in the blis- 
tering heat I walked to these offices and looked 
over the columns of advertisements. In the 
offices I found paper and envelopes at hand, 
also pencils, so that I could, without any ex- 
pense, drop my application into the box pro- 
vided. For the benefit of others let me say 
right here: Do not spend any of your little 
hoard in advertising, but simply answer the 
advertisements which you find in the papers. 
I have learned that when a firm needs help 
of any kind it generally sends an “‘ ad.’’ to the 
papers and seldom troubles itself to look over 
the ‘‘ ads.’’ of applicants. In my experience 
it was money lost to advertise, but you are 
on the right road when you patiently and 
daily answer all the “‘ ads.’’ that look at all 
promising or seem to be within your ability. 

After that there was nothing to do but 
wait. One morning there was an advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Copyists Wanted,’’ and the address 
given. I applied and secured the work. It 
was addressing large manila envelopes, and 
the pay was fifty cents a thousand. I wrote 
steadily from eight in the morning until the 
noon hour, and had accomplished five hun- 
dred. Attwelve o'clock I walked to the post- 
office, for in answering advertisements I had 
given my address as ‘‘ General Delivery.”’ 
This is something I should warn others not 
to do. ‘I was ignorant then, and did not 
know that such an address would be to my 
disadvantage, but have since learned that 
letters giving an address of this sort are gen- 
erally relegated to the waste-basket. But 
Providence was kind to me; when I asked at 
the General Delivery window I was handed a 
card saving to call at a large drug house. I 
asked the man at the window the status of the 
business house, and he said: ‘‘ None better 
in the United States.’’ I walked there imme- 
diately. I obtained the position at thirty-five 
dollars a month and was told I could com- 
mence at once. I asked permission to be 
absent until two o’clock. Then I trudged 
back to my other place, explained the cir- 
cumstances, received my twenty-five cents, 
and then—oh, then I spent fifteen cents of it 
for a good, hot meal. 


Walked Twenty-two Blocks Twice a Day 
Y SITUATION was a hard oné—from 
seven-thirty in the morning until, five- 
thirty and sometimes six in the afternoon, 
with often only half an hour at noon. I 
walked twenty-two blocks every morning and 
evening to and from my work, no matter what 
the weather was, no matter what the condition 
of my shoes; it was almost a year before I 
stepped into a street car. I had a quiet and 
comfortable room which I shared with a 
woman who was attending the Art School. 
I had my breakfast at the house, took a cold 
luncheon, and at night bought myself some 
good milk and brown bread, ate all of it I 
possibly could, then went to bed and fell 
asleep like a baby. 

Such lovely sleeps, such a thankful spirit 
belonged to me those days! Slowly there 
became defined in my mind three things for 
which I shall be thankful through all my life: 
the blessing of geod health, the ability to 
work and the opportunity to obtain employ- 
ment. One who possesses these three things 
should no longer be desolate or cast down. 

A great many people were employed where 
I was, and in the rush of work I often passed 
whole days without any one speaking to or 
noticing me except in a routine way. My 
work was stenography and _ typewriting, 





From the first moment 


principally the latter. 
I gave my whole thought to the accomplish- 
mentof my work in the best manner of which 


I wascapable. I aimed at accuracy, neatness 
and speed. Day after day I could see the 
progress I made, but I never let a piece of 
work go out of my hands until 1 was satisfied 
with it myself. No one apparently took any 
notice of my work, no one gave me a word of 
praise or encouragement, yet as the days 
passed I found peace of heart and mind com- 
ing slowly back to me. 


Was Always Courteous to Every One 


NE other rule I made for my conduct, and 
carried it out. WhenTI had occasion to 
speak to any one I always did so with a pleas- 
ant smile and a courteous manner, no matter 
how freezing might be the response. My heart 
ached often under the coldness of others, but 
I said to myself: ‘‘ I cannot tell what burdens 
they are carrying, and I will remember how 
far a smile may go, though I cannot know 
it.’’ Sometimes I found that this consistently 
pleasant manner made others think I might 
be imposed upon with impunity, but when 
attempts of this kind were put into practice 
they found back of my smile a firm dignity 
which would not be transgressed. I made 
mistakes, for I was blindly learning my way 
along an unknown road—but I did not make 
the same mistake twice, and my own suflfer- 
ing made me comprehend other lives in a new 
and sympathetic way that enabled me to pass 
over many rough places. 

At this time I paid for my room rent one 
dollar and fifty cents a week, for my break: 
fast and cold luncheon to carry with me one 
dollar and fifty cents a week, and for my 
bread and milk at night ten cents a day. 
This, with an occasional outlay for laundry, 
was absolutely every penny that I spent for 
the space of two years. At the end of six 
months my salary was increased to forty-five 
dollars, and in two years’ time I was earning 
fifty dollars a month. At the end of two 
vears I had paid off a debt which was owing, 
had supported myself, and had bought the 
few articles of clothing which were necessary 
to enable me to appear neatly dressed. I 
gave my whole thought all day long to the 
accomplishment of my work to the very best 
of what ability I possessed. 

At night I was often too tired to do aught 
but go immediately to bed, but when I felt I 
could remain up for atime I would read aloud 
to my roommate as she worked at her paint- 
ing or sketching. The Public Library was to 
us both a veritable blessing, enabling us to 
find beautiful thoughts outside of our prosaic 
lives. On Sundays I drew a long breath, 
and found the hours all too short for thought, 
reading and attending service. I went all 
this time to one church, where the music and 
service were beautiful, but where no one ever 
spoke to or took the slightest notice of me. 


My First Christmas Alone 
FIRST Christmas came, and, as the 


Y 
M day drew near, and I noted the stir in the 
streets, the holiday look of those I met, and 
their sweet burden of bundles for loved ones, 
my heart grew heavier and sadder. My 
roommate left for her home on the day before 
Christmas, and as I walked home that even- 
ing it was with a realization that in all the 
whole world there was not one living soul to 
think of me orto remember me with any little 
gift—I who had always been surrounded 
with so much. I reached my room, and, too 
desolate in heart even to light the lamp, I 
undressed by the firelight and retired. In 
the morning while dressing I drew open my 
bureau drawer; inside, to my astonishment, 
stood a pretty little box, made, like the kin- 
dergarten boxes, of curly paper, and contain- 
ing a fine cambric handkerchief beautifully 
hemstitched. My roommate had stolen time 
while I slept to make this little remembrance 
and left it for me with a loving note. The 
tears streamed down my face as I found that 
a loving heart had, after all, thought of me, 
and never was a little gift more prized. 

In all those two vears’ strict denial my 
greatest longing had been for books—books 
which I could own and handle, and feel that 
they belonged to me and would not leave my 
possession. I had been brought up in the 
midst of books, and had always had many of 
my own, and now all I possessed was a little 
Testament I had hadfromchildhood. At the 
end of the two years I felt that I might allow 
myself carfare now and then, but I saved 
these small amounts, and on Saturday after- 
noons I would haunt the book stores which 
advertised cheap books. . I soon learned that 
among a lot of cheap books there would be 
two or three good ones, good paper and good 
print, placed there as decoys. I learned to 
watch for these, and would sometimes carry 
home a really beautiful book for fifteen cents. 
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Bought Only What | Needed 


HEN my debt was paid I still had an 
expense staring me in the face. My 
clothing was only what I actually required. 
As my salary increased I found I would have to 
dress in a better way, and so for another year I 
took what I could spare, and slowly from the 
foundation got together the proper amount of 
clothing for summer and winter weather. 
But I have adhered to one rule — I have bought 
only what I needed, and while I selected good 
material I took care it should be plain in color 
and perfectly adapted to my needs and situa- 
tion. Always I studied to look in keeping 
with my position, my business suit being 
neat and inconspicuous, my shoes, gloves 
and hat of the best I could afford, and—rare 
luxury to me—my underclothing was made 
such as I felt a lady should wear, plain 
because of the laundering, but pretty and 
extremely neat. 
At the end of three years I was seized with 
a longing for the country. As spring drew 
near I was sick for the green fields and the 
sights and scents of the country. I founda 
private family to board with in a pleasant 
suburb, where but a moment’s walk from 
home took me into the green fields and the 
rolling country. Iwas willing to make many 
sacrifices of personal comfort to live thus. I 
arose at four-forty-five, had my breakfast at 
five, walked down a long hill, took the six 
o'clock train into the city, and was at my desk 
at seven A. M. From the station to my office 
I walked each morning eighteen blocks, and 
the same on the return trip, reaching my 
country home at seven-fifteen P. M. But for 
this I received a wonderful compensation. 
The quiet of the night hours, the freshness 
of the clear morning air, the bird calls I 
learned to know, the dogs who became my 
companions in my long Sunday walks—all 
these were my own possession. 


Two Ways of Becoming Blessed 

HERE are two ways of becoming blessed 

no matter what tribulation the heart is 
called upon to bear: One is through daily 
recurring work which has been fully accepted 
and even welcomed; the other is through 
Nature, who enfolds the weary spirit of the 
one who seeks her. Oh! the rapture of the 
little growing things, the light on slender 
young leaves, the faint waft of blossoms, even 
the beauty of dark trunks and leafless boughs 
against a winter sky! 

And so I fell upon peaceful days which con- 
tinue with me even until now. In my fourth 
year, through friends whom I had made, I was 
offered the charge of a large department of 
stenographers and typewriters, some thirty- 
five innumber. I accepted gladly, and held 
this position for over two years, becoming 
every day more attached to ‘‘ my girls’’ and 
more and more able to befriend them in ways 
not always appearing on the surface. Then, 
the strain becoming greater than my physical 
strength would permit, I was—again through 
friends — offered the position I now hold, and 
shall probably continue to hold as long as I 
am in the business world. I amoccupying a 
confidential position with a large concern, 
am receiving a salary of one thousand dollars 
a year, and the coming year this may be in- 
creased to twelve hundred dollars. My hours 
are from.eight to five, and every Saturday 
until twelve. My position is an important 
one, where I have others to wait upon my 
bidding, and yet with little care and less 
work, only the decision of many things 
depends upon my judgment, and therefore I 
still feel I am well earning my salary. 


To What I Attribute My Success 


N CONCLUSION, listen to me one moment, 
my sisters. My success is dependent upon 
the business qualifications of faithfulness, 
accuracy and care which I have cultivated in 
my work; of earnest energy, of silence and of 
unfailing courtesy. Cheerfulness and bright- 
ness of spirit that refuse to talk of one’s own 
self, but are interested in all the little pleas- 
ures of those around one, go a long way in 
making and keeping friends—and_ good, 
sincere friends stand by one and prove the 
best recommendation one can have. 

During my second year of work I wrote out 
for my own guidance a set of rules which I 
will add here. Up to this time only my own 
eyes have scanned them, but perhaps they 
may help some one else. 


IDEAL BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
For the Regulation of Conduct in an Office 


1. Observe with exactitude the hour set for 
arrival. 

2. Determine to devote yourself entirely to the 
perfect accomplishment of your daily routine of 
work. Be satisfied with nothing less than perfection 
in every detail. 

3. Avoid as far as possible all conversation during 
business hours. 

4. In your daily necessary contact with others in 
the office determine to avoid strictly any personal 
communications. Never repeat the most trivial word 
or occurrence which takes place in your presence. 
Never criticise any one or anything. Be absolutely 
non-committal, yet be gracious in manner, word and 
deed, and as far as lies in your power seek to render 
little daily kindnesses and services as opportunity 
offers. 


These principles, if absolutely and undevi- 
atingly carried out, will render you of value 
to your employer, placing you in the line of 
promotion, and cause your influence for good 
to be felt everywhere throughout the entire 
office. 





THIS OSTERMOOR 
TRADE MARK LABEL 











in red and black is sewn on 
the end of every genuine 


Ostermoor 


Mattress” | >. 


Do not be deceived by dealers who 
raise the jealous cry ‘‘I have one just 
as good,”’ or “ Mine is practically the 
same and I can save you money ’’— 
their mattresses have no reputation 
to maintain, no valuable name to ruin. 
The safe way to buy a mattress is to 


Send for Our 
Free Book 


and learn about the OsTERMOOR — 
learn about its spurious imitators — 
learn of the danger and uncleanness 
that lurk in horse hair with which so 
many beds are stuffed. This book, 
‘*The Test of Time,’’ consists of 436 
pages and illuminated cover; over 
200 handsome illustrations of sleeping 
and comfort suggestions — mattresses, 
pillows, cushions for window seats, 
cozy corners and ‘‘dens,’’ and cushions 
for boats, carriages and churches. It 
is mailed free on postal card request. 


REGULAR OSTERMOOR SIZES AND PRICES 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 
3 feet wide,. . . 30 lbs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 
4 feet wide,. . . 40]bs., 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices 
Shipped Ly express, prepaid, same day check 
is received. Money returned after 30 nights’ 
free trial if you are disappointed in any way. 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 








Have you money lying idle, await- 
ing investment? Why not 
let it work for you in 


TheBank thatPays 





Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 


Booklet telling how to bank by mail 
sent free if you mention this magazine. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


2 PITTSBURGH.PA. 


Wherever you go 
you find the standard is the 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


Accept no shade roller without the 
script signature of Stewart Harts- 
horn on the label. 


The ‘‘ Improved’’ Hartshorn 
requires no tacks 





Tin Rollers Wood Rollers 
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The Handy Man About the House 


ET him who 
wishes to be 
come a Handy 
Man About the 
House see how easy 
it is to makea start 
in the right direc- 





\ New Kind of Cake- 


Board tion by turning out 
the little conveni- 
ence illustrated here. It is a cake-board. 


rhe advantage to the housekeeper lies in the 
fact that it is especially useful when cake is 
to be iced; is, indeed, particularly designed 
for such times. Simple enough: just a round 
hoard, an inch thick, neatly sandpapered, 
and having a beveled edge. That’s the whole 
secret-—the beveled edge. By using such a 
hoard the sides of the cake can be quickly 
and evenly iced. 


l WAS from the hands of a man who was 
| tired of hearing a door bang and slam in 
the wind that there came the invention illus- 
trated below. He took a piece of strap iron 
about eight inches long and an inch wide 
and bent it up an inch at one end and two 
t the other, leaving about five inches level. 
In the middle he 
drilled a hole large 
enough for a screw to 
pass through easily, 
and this screw was 
driven through into 
the floor; but not too 
tightly, as his idea was 
to have the iron turn 
freely. Hehad found 
by measurements and 
An Easy Way to Keep simple tests just where 
a Door Open to set the iron on the 
floor, near the wall 
against which the door was commonly swung 
back. Whenever it was swung it struck the 
short end of the iron, turned it partly around, 
and thus automatically caught itself between 
the two turned-up ends, as shown in the pic- 
ture. After that the door simply could not 
slam. Yet nothing was required to 
release it save a slight tap of the foot 
against the iron. 


a 





LESSED are they who have no 

fear of burglars. Probably the 
average person is not without such 
fear, even if he keeps that fact to him- 
self. It is for the benefit of nervous 
folk that this description of a simple 
safeguard against intrusion by means 
of a window is offered. Primarily the 
device is just an ordinary hinge. If 
you travel a good deal, and conclude to take 
a hinge with you for use in the way now to be 
told, you may prefer to have something a little 
out of the ordinary. That’s your affair. 
Whatever the pattern, this is the way to use 
the hinge: Open the window, say, six inches 
—enough to get a 
plentiful supply of 
air, but not enough 
to permit anybody 
to crawl through the 
space under the 
sash. When you 
have done this fasten 
the hinge to the 
window-frame; put- 
ting the screws, 
however, through 
only one half, and 
setting the hinge in 
such a way that the 
free half may be so 
swung about as to 
project into the 
space through which 
the sash would have 
to pass if it were 
raised any higher. 
Could anything be 
cheaper or simpler? 
In the daytime the 
free half of the hinge 
may be folded back 
against the other half, so that the window may 
be raised to any height desired. Of course, 
this is not the best possible safeguard, but it 
certainly serves its purpose pretty well in the 
dark, and, if carried with a screwdriver when 
one is traveling, may enable one to secure a 
good night’s rest that might otherwise be 
impossible in the case of a nervous person. 





No Thief Can Push This 
Window Up 


ERHAPS there is nothing toward which 

the new Handy Man turns more fondly 
when ambitious to show his skill than a 
kitchen shelf. There are many kinds, but 
few seem to be better than this one. Besides 
the shelf proper there is a rack for saucepan 
covers, and there are also hooks below for 
hanging up spoons or whatever else the house- 
keeper may choose to keep there. 





A Kitchen Shelf Worth Having 








N' )W here is an idea which will have 
to be smuggled into THE JOURNAL, 
because it relates to pies, and Mrs. 
Rorer has pointed out that pies are 
unwholesome; but inasmuch as people 
still eat them it is well that they should 
be cooked in the best possible way, and 
perhaps this pie-lifter may help. It 
is made of a shingle, carefully sand- 
papered. Anybody could quickly pro 
duce one, and one may come into play 
very handily in removing a pie from 
the oven at that moment when it has 


reached the perfect stage of baking. Shingle an ‘‘ upper deck ’’ for the 


HIS simple and convenient receptacle for 
bills, receipts, letters — in short, a catch- 
all for the little things on paper one does not 


wish to destroy at once — is useful in kitchen 
or pantry and may be made out of any thin 
pieces of wood. The back of 

< the one represented is fifteen 
inches long; the projecting 

[" pieces are seven inches wide 


and five inches high. The 
slant is obtained by leveling 
those edges of the little 
shelves which are fastened 
to the back. The top shelf 
should be fixed in place first. 
The wood may be painted, 
stained or enameled. 


7. know how it will 
often happen that if you 
go to a closet where bottles 
are closely packed together 
on a shelf one will get overturned, and, in 
falling, knock down many others; and 
likely as not the one whose contents get 
spilled before you can straighten matters 
out will be the very one you wanted to use. 
Look at this little rack. It is intended 
particularly for the pantry, being designed to 
hold bottles of flavoring extracts. Perfectly 
easy to make, too. This one was constructed 
of some stuff three-eighths of an inch thick. 
The slots for the 
bottles were 
started with a 
brace and _ bit, 
but even with a 
knife a_ clever 
boy could do 
this part of the 
work, and the 
rest of it will 
be clear sailing. 





A “Catch-All” 


Bottle Rack for the Kitchen Closet There will be 


not the least 
danger of overturning your bottles where 
such a rack is used. Try it. 


F YOU have ever bought bookcases you 

know that it is practically impossible to 
find one that is suitable for holding both 
large and small volumes. To meet this want 
here is an attractive design. The case occu- 
pies no more room than one of the every-day 
style; but observe how ingeniously it is made. 
You see the point, don’t you? A good part 
of the space is reserved for small books, but 
at one end the shelves are so placed that 
large volumes may be set upon them from 
the open side of the case—the sides of the 
books being exposed rather than the backs. 
Of course, 
the idea may 
be carried out 
simply or 
elaborately, 
according to 
the taste and 
skill of the 
Handy Man 
who takes it 
up. 

A woman 
who had but 
little space 
for books in 
her living- 
room, yet had 
a large num- 
ber of vol- 
umes which 
she wished 
to have near by for ready reference, studied 
her problem until she reached this satisfactory 
result: In her cellar she found several soap- 
boxes that were almost square and all of the 
same size. She knocked away two sides, so 
that the other two formed an angle that fitted 
nicely into one corner of the room. After 
smoothing the boxes she stood one upon 
another until she had a bookcase of ample 
dimensions. Of course, it was still in the 
rough. The parts had to be screwed together, 
and a finish given by adding some shelves, 
running moulding on the edges and supply- 
ing legs to support the case; and last of all 
she applied a coat of stain. It was easy work 
from first to last, and when the bookcase was 
ready for use it was a creditable product. 

Incidentally it may be said of bookcases 
that when one possesses a great many books 
there are often decided advantages in using 
boxes of a uniform size, standing one upon 
another. If one’s library increase jet one 
add another tier of boxes; and so on. The 
boxes are easily shifted, too, when the time 
comes for house-cleaning; and in case of 
removal from one house to another the books 
are, so to speak, already packed. 





For Both Large and Small Books 





Pie-Lifter 
Made ofa 





VERYBODY who has ever (\y 
hung pictures knows what 

a bother it is to go up and down 

a stepladder again and again 

during the operation. One 


way to obviate this need is to | 
use a pole like that shown here 
It is only a broom handle with | 
a piece of stout bent wire thrust | 
into one end. To make it 
requires hardly any time. 


HEN bread is to be made 


kitchen table will be found to 
be convenient. Forone thing, it saves 
whoever is making the bread from the 

need to bend over the table. Besides | 
this, it almost doubles the table space, 

as the illustration given below makes Picture 
plain. As this extra piece is only set Hanger 
upon the table, it may be kept ina 

closet when not actually needed. The end 
supports may be hinged to the upper part and 
folded in when the board is not really in use. 





HAT housekeeper has not some time put 
out a washing that looked white enough 
to please any one, and found later that the 
top of the prop had slid along the clothesline 


ryt 


A Double-Deck Kitchen Table 


and let the clothes get soiled by sweeping on 
the ground? Such trouble may be avoided 
by having a suitable prop. Make the prop 
T-shaped and stand the top of the T on the 
ground. The top may be about four feet 
long and should be set to run in the same 
direction the line does. 

A satisfactory way of managing clothespins 
is to suspend on the clothesline the basket 
holding them. This is best done by having 
attached to the basket a cord long enough 
to allow the basket to swing about waist 
high; the cord to have at one end a hook that 
may be dropped over the line. In hanging 
out clothes one can back up against the 
basket, pushing it along the line. The hands 
are not full of pins, making the hanging of 
clothes difficult, 


yet plenty of pins Mme. 
are always near, ! —_ 
so the wind does 

not have achance 

to blow the 

clothes down be- 

fore they have 

been pinned on. 

By leaving the 

basket on the line 

until the clothes — 

are removed the | 
pins will not be 
scattered, time 
will not be 
wasted, and vex- 
ation will be 
avoided. 


bp a writ- 
ing-desk as 10 Seman 
that shown below — 
can be made with 
afewtools. The 
one represented 
was made of pine 
painted white 
and finished with one coat of white enamel. 
The shelves are just about seven inches 
deep. A piece of green baize is glued, as 
shown, on the inner side of the door. Such 
a desk should, of course, be furnished with 
lock and key. It provides a suitable place 
for the little odds and ends needed in corre- 
spondence. 








Two Conveniences on 
Washing Day 


HATEVER you try to do as a Handy 

Man don’t hurry about it. Good work 
requires time. Many a piece of amateur 
furniture has been marred by a dent made by 
a careless handling of a hammer, or haste in 
joining the parts. Take time. In the end 
you will find that that is the only satisfactory 
way. It is one of the cases where putting 
off until to-morrow may be excusable — even 
commendable. 








A Good and Inexpensive Wall Desk 








Our Model House 
at St. Louis Fair 


exhibited in the Manufactures Building 
(Block 6-B), shows how to healthfully 
and uniformly warm a model, modern 
home. It also shows how simple and 
durable is the heating outfit, how little 
Space it occupies, how and where the 
radiators may be most conveniently 
placed in the rooms, and how the 
radiators may be arranged and decorated 
to harmonize with and enhance the 
home furnishings, however artistic. 


Our model house, of Colonial architecture, is 
two stories high and basement, 40 feet long, 16 feet 
wide; all rooms are completely, modernly furnished 
and contain many suggestions for the home-builder. 
Visitors are made very welcome there, 


_Obtain now a “‘protective policy” of insurance 
against bleak winter by buying 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


By equipping your house with Steam or Water 
Warming, the cost of the outfit is added to the real, 
ponent value of the property. Our Boilers and 

adiators cannot wear out, nor is it possible for 
them to rust or corrode—they outlast the building, 
They are therefore a permanent, dividend-paying 
investment, not an expense —for they annually 
yield dividends in comfort, in added healthfulness, 
in household cleanliness, in safety—and make 
the property easier to rent or to sell, if necessary. 

Simple to put in OLD buildings —cottages to 


go-room buildings—without disturbance to building 
or occupants. State kind and size of building yes 
00 





wish to heat. Valuable information and booklet 

(free). 

AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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EDISON 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD 


Reduced to 35c Each 


This price buys the same rich, loud, pure-toned 
Records that have made the Edison product 
famous. 

They are the most perfect reproductions of 
sound ever made. 

The constant improvement that has carried 
them beyond competition will be as zealously 
continued. 

This price places the famous Edison Phono- 
graph and its equipment within the reach of 
thousands who do not now own one. 


You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain your friends. 
It is the only infallible amuse- 
ment for every sort of visitor, 
and the best of fun for yourself. 
If you want good times this 
season buy an Edison Phono- 
graph. 








TRADE MARK 


O Ediron. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Go hear it. 
Catalogues free. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 

















The music-lovers’ piano 


Capable of expressing the player’s every emotion; 
possessing atone of wonderful singing quality — 
round, rich and full, sweet and sympathetic—a 
tone which Thomas A. Edison preferred to all 
others ; of which Mrs. Grover Cleveland said, 


‘The sweetest tone | ever heard;” and Julia 


Marlowe wrote, “ All an artiste can wish for.” 


If you would first like to hear The Blasius Tone, be- 
fore buying any piano, we will arrange to place The 
Blasius in your home on trial, so that you may be fully 
satisfied of its superiority. Then, if you wish, you can 
keep the piano on terms to suit your convenience. 


Of Write for particulars of this liberal offer ; aise 
Tae Blasius Book, with descriptions and illus- 
trations of the new styles, from which to select. 


Brasius 1002 Chestnut Street 
PIANO MAKERS Philadelphia 
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There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry 


Words by James Whitcomb Riley: Music by J. Lawrence Erb 
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N BUYING 

poultry 
choose those 
which are 
well fed but 
not too fat. Young chickens, 
ducks and geese are recom- 
mended to invalids, not that 
they are more nutritious or tender, but because 
they contain less fat. Duck is less digestible 
than turkey or chicken. Wild birds, ‘‘game’’ 
as we call them, being natural, are not over 
fat, hence are more wholesome than the barn- 
yard overfed fowls. 

The ordinary hog is an excellent example 
of an over-fattened animal. The deer, a 
natural wild animal, has scarcely a trace of 
fat; the flesh is tender and very easy of diges- 
tion. The red flesh of wild land birds and 
animals is less stimulating, and when care- 
fully cooked is wholesome and _ easily 
digested. All meats should be quickly heated 
at first. This sears the outside and retains 
the flavor and juices. Theafter-cooking may 
be done slowly, especially with white-fleshed 
birds, as turkey and chicken. Game is best 
cooked quickly and served at once. 

There is quite a difference in quality and 
flavor of wild ducks. The canvasback and 
redhead ducks are always best cooked with- 
out stuffing; it seems a pity to stuff these fine 
birds. Mallards, teals, widgeons and wood- 
ducks may be stuffed with rice, hominy 
or potatoes nicely seasoned with chopped 
English walnuts. Canvasbacks and redheads 
are vegetable eaters, hence the flavor is sweet 
and palatable. 






A Simple Game Pie 

OIL one cupful of rice in plenty of water 
for half an hour. Drain, and add half a 
cupful of milk, a teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Beatand mix well. Cut the birds in 
halves or quarters according to the size; put 
them in a baking-dish, season with salt, pep- 
per, chopped onion and chopped parsley. 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour, add a pint of water or stock, 
stir until boiling; add a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce and one of salt. Pour 
this hot over the game; cover over with a 
crust of rice. Brush with milk, and bake in 

a moderate oven for one hour. 


Wild Ducks 
O COOK wild ducks prepare carefully. 
Truss them in shape, dust with pepper, 
and put them in a baking-pan, the bottom of 
which has been covered with boiling water. 
Run in a very hot oven; in a moment the 
water will evaporate and there will be suffi- 
cient fat in the pan to baste the ducks; do 
this two or three times for three-quarters of an 
hour. All red meats should be served rare, 
and wild duck is one of the reddest of meats. 
Many of the water birds living upon fish 
have a decided fishy flavor; this may be over- 
come by filling the bodies with finely chopped 
celery and rubbing the breast with onfon. 
Broiled Venison Steaks 

UT the steak about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness; have everything 
ready, as it takes but a moment to broil, and 
venison must be served immediately. Have 
the serving-dish nicely heated and rubbed 
with butter. Put a teaspoonful of currant 
jelly, a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and a quarter of a cupful of stock into a sauce- 
pan; add half a teaspoonful of salt; stand it 
where it will not boil, but will get very hot. 
Put the venison in a dry frying-pan over the 
fire, turn it constantly for five minutes; or in 
your broiler, and broil for eight minutes, turn- 
ing every minute. Putit at onceon the platter, 

pour over the sauce, and send to the table. 


Potted Pigeons 


IGEONS are better cooked in a moist 
heat. Singe, truss them in good shape, 
and put them in a baking-pan. Put them 
in a hot oven and keep them there until they 
are nicely browned. While they are brown- 
ing rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour; add a pint of stock; stir 
until boiling; add a teaspoonful of browning 
or kitchen bouquet, chopped onion, a bay 
leaf, a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper. Arrange the pigeons in a pot, 
casserole-dish or saucepan, pour over the 
sauce, cover, and put in the oven to cook 
slowly for one hour and a half. 
Pass with these boiled rice, peas or aspara- 
gus tips and a sour jelly. 


Small Birds 


LACKBIRDS, reedbirds and other small 
birds may be roasted whole, or put them 
in scooped-out potatoes, fasten with a skewer, 
and bake for half an hour. Serve them in 
the potatoes with brown sauce poured over. 
Grouse are very good rubbed with a piece 
of bacon, then dusted with salt and pepper, 
rolled in oiled paper, and baked for half an 
hour in a quick oven, basting once or twice 
with hot stock. While they are baking mix 
two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce 
with the juice of twolemons. Baste the birds 
well with this, and dish on buttered toast. 
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Panned Birds 


HIS recipe will answer for all land birds. 

Split them down the back, remove the 
intestines, and wipe the birds with a damp 
cloth. Put in a baking-pan, flesh side up; 
cover the bottom of the pan with half a pint of 
hot stock or water. Put them in a very hot 
oven for fifteen minutes; baste, and dust with 
salt and pepper. Take out one bird and put 
the rest back for another‘ fifteen or twenty 
minutes, according to the size. Cut the 
underdone bird in pieces and squeeze out all 
the juice. Grind or chop the breast and rub 
it with the livers, which have been boiled for 
twenty minutes. Add to them the juice, and 
two ounces of melted butter; heat over hot 
water. Dish each bird on a slice of toast, 
baste with the liver sauce, garnish with a 
sour jelly, and serve at once. 


Opossum 


KIN, singe and wipe the opossum inside 

and out, then hang in a cold place for 
several days. Boil and mash four good-sized 
white potatoes; add acupful of black walnuts 
chopped fine; add a teaspoonful of salt, a grat- 
ing of onion, and a dash of pepper. Fill the 
opossum, sew it up, place it in the roasting- 
pan, pour over a quart of boiling water or 
stock, dust with salt and pepper, and roast 
for three hours, basting frequently. Have 
the oven very hot at first, then cool it down 
to about 240° Fahrenheit. Serve with this 
kale or spinach and panned baked apples, or 
apple sauce and cornbread. 


To Cook an Old Fowl 


RAW and truss it in shape; do not stuff 

Put inside a tablespoonful of chopped 
onion and a dusting of salt and pepper. 
grown it quickly in a hot oven, then roll it in 
oiled paper, replace it in the pan, add a cup- 
ful of hot water, cover with another pan, and 
cook slowly for one hour and a half. 


A Brown Fricassee 


HIS is one of the daintiest of chicken 
dishes. Singe, draw and disjoint a 
chicken as you would for stewing; put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in asaucepan; when 
hot, not brown, put in the breasts of the 
chicken, flesh side down; let them cook 
quickly; take them out, being careful not to 
brown the butter. Add twotablespoonfuls of 
flour; mix; add a pint of water or stock, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, two bay leaves, and 
a tablespoonful of grated onion; when boiling 
add the chicken, putting the rough pieces, 
like the rack and back, in the bottom, then 
the dark meat, and on top the white pieces, 
flesh side down. Cover the saucepan, and 
simmer gently for one hour. When the 
chicken is tender, dish; remove the fat from 
the surface of the sauce, take it from the fire, 
add the yolk of one egg beaten with four 
tablespoonfuls of cream; strain this over the 
chicken; dust it thickly with chopped parsley 
or chopped celery and garnish the dish with 
tiny milk biscuits, squares of toast, or squares 
of carefully fried whitecornmeal mush. Pass 
currant jelly with the chicken. 
A Creole Stew 
RAW, singe and disjoint a chicken; put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce- 
pan; add three good-sized onions cut in very 
thin slices; cook until the onion is soft without 
browning. Put in the chicken, the rougher 
pieces first, then the white meat on top. 
Add half a pint of finely-chopped celery and 
sufficient strained stewed tomatoes to cover 
the chicken, about one quart. Simmer gently 
for one hour; add a level teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of pepper or one sweet pepper 
chopped fine. Have ready one pint of fresh 
corn cut from the cob, or one can of corn; 
spread this over the top, cover and heat thor- 
oughly. Dish the chicken in the middle of a 
large platter, put the corn on top, and strain 
over the sauce. Serve with plain boiled rice. 
Bengal Curry 
UT two young chickens into joints the 
same as for fricassee. Put the dark 
meat and bony pieces in the bottom of the 
saucepan, the white meat on top. Cover 
with boiling water, bring quickly to a boil, 
and simmer gently for one hour; add a 
chopped onion, a bay leaf, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and simmer for thirty minutes longer. 
The chicken must be very tender. Press 
through a sieve one can of Spanish sweet 
peppers; do not use any of the oil in which 
they are canned. Rub together a_ table- 
spoonful of butter and two of flour; add half 
a pint of water in which the chicken was 
boiled, and the peppers that have been pressed 
through a sieve; add half a cupful of thick, 
stewed tomatoes, and stir the whole until it 
reaches the boiling point. Put two teaspoon- 
fuls of curry in a bowl, add just a little stock 
to moisten; add this to the other sauce; then 
add grated onion. Cook, stirring constantly, 
for five minutes. Take from the fire, and 
add half a cupful of thick cream and another 
tablespoonful of butter. Lift the pieces of 
chicken, put them in the sauce, stand over 
hot water covered closely for at least twenty 
minutes. Serve in a deep dish, and pass 
with dry, plain, boiled rice. 


Chicken Timbales 


HIS recipe will answer for all sorts of tim- 

bales, veal, fish or game. 

Put half a pint of uncooked white meat of 
chicken twice through a meat-grinder, then 
put it in a bow] and with a wooden spoon rub 
to a paste. Put half a pint of soft white 
breadcrumbs and half a cupful of milk ina 
saucepan over the fire; cook until smooth; take 
from the fire and when cold add it gradually 
to the chicken, rubbing all the while. Adda 
level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and five tablespoonfuls of thick cream; 
press this through a sieve and stir in care- 
fully the well-beaten whites of five eggs; fill 
the mixture intosmall timbale-moulds, stand 
them in a baking-pan of boiling water, cover 
with oiled paper, and bake in a moderate oven 
for twenty minutes. Serve with plain cream 
or creamed mushroom sauce, and peas. 

It is wise to line the bottoms of the moulds 
with buttered paper, and, if you wish, garnish 
them with chopped truffles or mushrooms. 


Chicken Croquettes 


HOP sufficient cold boiled chicken to 

make one quart; add to it two level 
teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, a quarter of a grated nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful of grated onion and a 
saltspoonful of red pepper; mix thoroughly. 
Put over the fire a pint of milk; add to it, 
rubbed to a smooth paste, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and four of flour; stir until smooth 
and thick; add the chicken; mix well, and 
turn out to cool; when cold form into cro- 
quettes, dip in egg, roll in breadcrumbs, and 
fry in hot fat. Serve plain or with peas. 

Chicken Soufflé 

HOP sufficient cold cooked chicken to 

make a pint; put two rounding table- 
spoonfuls of flour into a small saucepan; 
measure half a pint of milk; add it slowly to 
the flour, and when smooth cook it over boil- 
ing water until it forms a paste. Take from 
the fire, and add hastily a tablespoonful of 
butter and the volks of four eggs; add the 
chicken, a rounding teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, and, if you like, a 
saltspoonful of celery seed. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, stir them in care- 
fully, turn the mixture into a baking-pan, 
and bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes. 


Chicken en Casserole 
RAW and truss into shape a chicken not 
over a year old. Peel twelve small 

onions, cut in fancy shapes, and cut a good- 
sized carrot and turnip; cut into pieces half 
an inch thick the tender part of one head of 
celery. Put the vegetables in the bottom 
of the casserole-mould, cover with a pint of 
boiling stock; add a bay leaf, a teaspoonful 
of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Rub 
the chicken or brush with melted butter, 
place on top of the vegetables, and stand the 
mould in a quick oven for thirty minutes 
until the chicken is nicely browned; then 
cover the mould, and cook slowly for one 
hour. Serve in the mould. Of course you 
will remove the chicken for carving. 

Beef and mutton may be cooked in the 
same way. 

Baked Goose 
ELECT a young goose; singe and draw it, 
and wipe it carefully inside and out. 

Boil three good-sized potatoes; when done 
mash them; add to them an equal quantity of 
soft breadcrumbs, half a can of mushrooms 
chopped fine, a teaspoonful of onion juice, a 
saltspoonful of celery seed, or half a cupful 
of chopped celery, and a rounding teaspoon- 
ful of salt; mix these together, stuff them 
into the goose; sew up the vent, put the goose 
in shape, stand it in a baking-pan, and pour 
in the bottom of the pan a pint of strained 
tomatoes; add a teaspoonful of salt and a 
tablespoonful of chopped onion; bake in a 
quick oven until the goose is thoroughly 
browned. Cool the oven, and bake slowly 
for one hour and a half, basting frequently. 
When done there should be sufficient sauce 
in the bottom of the pan to measure half a 
pint; strain it in a gravy-boat. 


Baked Turkey 


HREE days after the turkey has been hung 
wipe it on the outside with a damp cloth 
and carefully wipe the inside. Truss it in 
shape; put it in a baking-pan. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of salt to half a pint of water or 
stock; turnthis intothe pan. Rub the breast 
of the turkey with either the turkey fat or 
butter; put in a very hot oven where it will 
brown quickly. When it is thoroughly 
browned cool the oven and roast slowly for 
fifteen minutes to each pound of turkey, bast- 
ing every twenty minutes. If the stock or 
water in the pan evaporates tilt the turkey; 
you will find the body of the turkey contain- 
ing a large quantity of melted fat; baste with 
this instead of stock or water. 
Turkey roasted in this way is much sweeter 
than when stuffed. 


This is the tenth article in the series of “ My Best 250 
Recipes.’’ In the next issue ** My Best Bread and Biscuit 
Recipes ”’ will be given. 


Ten Cents 


You can become acquainted 
with MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese. You can enjoy the 
greatest delicacy that ever 
tickled the taste of an epi- 
cure. The grocer has it in 
several sizes—the ten cent 
size is enough to make you 
want more. 


“Take My Advice 
—Eat Cheese” 


‘*Eat cheese and you will enjoy 
good health,’’ says John D. 
Rockefeller. Eat MacLaren’s 
Cheese and get delicious flavor 
with three times the nourishing 
power found in ordinary cheese. 
Ask your Grocer. 


‘ 

How to Get a Silver Jar Holder 
In each jar is a coupon, by which pur- 
chaser can secure valuable premiums 
at little cost. If you cut out the coupon 
reproduced below, and send it with one 
coupon from a jar of cheese, together 
with the amount of money specified, we 
will send a beautiful cheese Anise or 
handsome holder. The coupon at the 
bottom of this adv. counts as three 

coupons from the jar. 


A. F. MacLAREN IMPERIAL 
CHEESE CoO., Ltd. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Toronto, Canada 


THIS IS 
OUR OFFER 


A Silver-plated Cheese Enife 

for 4Couponsand 20¢  , 

AClubSizeJarHclder“4 “ “ 65c. MacLaren'’s Imperial Silverwar 

edium " "4 “  “ 6c, anteed If Sot satisfacte 

S: e FS 3 received we will 
orward 


SAVE . 
THIS COUPON 


“ “o4 
-Roquefort” ‘4 © 
ee 


SAVE THIS COUPON 
rs 


SEE OTHER 
soc 








AWoman’s 
Bank Book 


Gem Chopper Cook 
Book Helps a 
Woman Save 

Money 


A valuable cloth 
bound book sent 
free on applica- 
tion, containing 
over 200 recipes, 
also suggestions 
@ which enable the 
housewife to save 
; money yet supply 
j her table better, 
by the use of 


SARGENT’S GitGrrnr 


Chops everything a woman j 
wants chopped, does it 
easily, quickly, noise 
lessly —nothing to 
get out of order, easy 
to keep clean, quick- 
ly changed from 
coarse to fine, use- 
ful every day. 

Sold by hard- 
ware and house- 
furnishing stores. 
Write for the Cook 
Book to-day. 


SARGENT & CO. 
150 Leonard St., New York 














THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 







Stern & 
Saalberg Co. 
M'frs. N.Y. 





SQUAB 





sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squals are raised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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COMMUNITY 
, SILVER. 


E announce the “Flower-de-Luce,” our latest design in 

: Community Silver. This design has a dignity and a 

lasting beauty in marked contrast to the over-ornamentation of 
other plated ware. 

Boldly applying the best ideas of modern art, and keeping 
close to the graceful lines of the growing Flower-de-Luce, we 
have obtained unusual simplicity without sacrificing beauty. 
From the bowl, as from a bulb, the leaves and stalks spring 
upward, ending in a single open flower. 

This new ware has even more the style and appearance of 
Sterling Silver than its sister pattern, our well-known Avalon. 
Both are on sale at the best shops and jewelers. We solicit 
your careful inspection. 























ONEIDA COMMUNITY. Ltp. 


ONEIDA, N-Y. 


Founded in 1848 
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The New Sweaters 


Designed by Antonie Ehrlich 






eres 


Jaunty red cap trimmed with a black 
satin band and two gilt buttons. Ma 
terial required, three ounces of German 
town wool. 





Fine Birds Grow Fine Feathers 


CAWSTON CALIFORNIA 


Ostrich Feathers 


A fine ostrich feather is as much of an investment as a fine 
diamond. (Good feathers last, stand recurling, don't break 
nor lose their life. The new crop of feathers is better than 
ever. Scientii are and feeding, combined with suitable 

limate, have perfected birds that produce the finest feathers 















Sweater for evening wear in gray and Red woolen helmet for very in the world. Sold at 
white Ribbons may be threaded cold weather. The cape pro- Producers Prices— No Agents 
Cap to match the sweater through the beading in collar and tects the chest and shoulders. All our feather goods are sold direct at producers prices 
shown below. cuffs. Material required, one pound ’ Material required, three which means an immense saving to the buyer. Everything 
of gray and three ounces of white ounces of Germantown wool. veer seeps & Sane ye pictorial boxes. Anything can 
German knitting yarn. 


‘| Thi 
minted $ 2 


Comtesse Plume, 15 ins. 
long, exactly like the pic- 
ture. Splendid quality; 
beautiful black. Better 
than is usually sold at $3.00. 
Delivered prepaid 
for rar $2.00 

Saine plume, 16 inches long, worth 
$5.00, prepaid for $3.00 

17-in. Comtesse Plume, mace from the 
very finest black plumes of male hirds 
Especially fine, strong texture. Made of 
extra heavy and wide stock. Better tlian 
Stores usually sell at $7.00. Pre 
paid for . a ok er oe ee - $5.00 

Same plume 21 inches long, worth $15.00 
at retail, deliverecdl prepaid for $10.00 

Duchesse Tips. Bunch of three 9-inch 
black or white tips, French curled witt 
quill exposed. Very finest quality. Better 
than stores usually sell at $3.50. 
Delivered prepaid for . . . . $2.25 

New Shapes. Our catalogue describes and pictures tle 
| new Snake or Lyre Plumes, and shows all the fashionalle 
shapes for the coming season. 

Great Curiosity Free. Natural feather just as taken from 
the ostrich sent free with every orcler. 


SOUVENIR PRICE LIST 









Our price list is a souvenir of the Farm, containing many, 
| heautiful farm pictures, and fully illustrated with engravings 
| mace direct from the feathers. Contains prices of boas, 
plumes, stoles, fans, tips, etc., in all grades and sizes. Sent 
free for 2c. to cover postage and mailing. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 





A becomir yhite sweater with rolli ollar and white pearl buttons. 
an Ska iin sa cir aptamer eh tie cae ne ‘ i oe | P. 0. Box 4 South Pasadena, California | 
Material required, one pound of white German knitting yarn. 














= to Get 


Three 
| Little 
Classics 


Boy’s or girl’s sweater in red, with white striped collar and cuffs. 
Material required, ten ounces red and one ounce 3-fold Saxony. 








2 “ 
aie | FREE 
Rats 
est) If you do not own a complete Shakespeare, ot 
“ ee if you own a set and the Notes are not sufficiently 
j BS full and clear, if there are no satisfactory Glos- 
RAT , saries, no Critical Comments, or no helps to the 
F ay “: study of the plays, we will send you on request 
= aC the following Shakesperian classics: 
- | 
* ** How to Study Shakespearé’’ 
3 


| By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
“Why Young Men Should Study Shakespeare” 
By Prof. C. A. SMITH 


** Shakespeare, the Man’”’ 
By WALTER BAGEHOT 
























































These essays are of great value to both general 
readers and students of ‘‘ Shakespeare.’’ Walter 
Bagelhiot’s essay alone sells for 50 cents in book 

; ; : stores. Wi hese essays we will send a fine por- 
Crocheted sweater in blue and white. Material, one pound tores. ao saninictety we aya : et} 
: Salil , ait Shakespear suital ’ framing. 
of blue and four ounces of white 4-fold Germantown wool. trait of aS eers, MICAS Is 8 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We make this offer to enable us to give you some informa- 
tion regarding our new edition of Shakespeare, the best ever 
published for general readers as well as students. Send six 
cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. Refunded if you 
are not satisfied. Address Dept. S. 


4 THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 























81 Fifth Avenue, New York 


49S: H: & MI- 
Double-Edge Braid 


Applied to Your Unlined Skirt 
Saves Fraying and Cutting Through, 
and will Outwear 4 Ordinary Braids. 


Does Not Deface the Shoes 


Elegant Finish Perfect Protection 





Stylish sweater in tobacco brown for outdoor wear with skirt of plaid or 
plain brown cloth. Material required, one pound German knitting yarn. 

















If your Dealer will not supply you 
send 35 cents for a 5-yard piece to 


Child’s sweater in blue and white. Material, three ounces and 


Knit feather-stitch shaw] in violet and white stripes. Material, 
a half of white and one ounce and a half of blue 3-fold Saxony. 


half pound of lavender and half pound of white floss. THE S H- & M- CoO. 


The directions for making these garments will be furnished upon the receipt of twenty-five cents for any one design, and a P. O. Box 45—Station O, New York City 
self-addressed stamped envelope for mailing. Address Mrs. Ehrlich, care of THe LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 








OR 
6 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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™ OW you must tell me true,” she cried, | 
When he declared his soul was raptured, : 
| ; “For I must feel your love is tried, 


Before | yield my heart as captured.” 


“See! Here above thy head I hold, | 
‘Nabisco’ sweet, and all my treasure, 


And you must tell me, lover bold, 





7 Which choice will give you keenest pleasure.” 





Fair one,” he cried, “here at thy feet, 






-NABISCO~ 
1 


Tis hard to choose ‘twixt one and t’other, 














4 So just to prove my taste is sweet, 
y I'll eat the one, and keep the other.” } 
5 } 
' 
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SUGAR 
| WAFERS 


Enthralling in their subtle flavor, they tempt beyond resistance those who love life’s sweetest joys. 
The flavors are Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, and Mint. 


FESTINO Another confection from the National Biscuit Company. Like an almond in appearance and 


flavor with a shell that dissolves on your tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





SA. ee 
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UNIVERSAL 


BREAD 
MAKER 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 

\. in Three Minutes. 
\\ The hands do 
not touch the 

dough. 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 


Does away with hand kneading 
and makes Better Bread. 
No. 4, Family Size, capacity 4 loaves. 
No. 8, Large Family Size, capacity 10 loaves. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. at $3.00 for 
No. 4 and $3.25 for No. 8. If unsatisfactory 
we refund money and pay return charges. 
Send for Booklet A Free. Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 








When the Stork fias bron the Be 
NESTLE’S FOOD Will beep the Baby 








MAKES WEAK BABIES STRONG 
AND STRONG BABIES STRONGER 


In order to demonstrate this 
fact we offera 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE OF 


Nestlés Food 


to any mother who is not acquainted 
with Nestlé’s. On request we will 
send a supply sufficient for about 
twelve meals, together with our 
‘*BOOK FOR MOTHERS,” contain- 
ing valuable hints on the care 
and feeding of young children. 
To enable these new friends to 
use Nestlé’s to the best possible 
advantage, we will also instruct our 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


to correspond with them regarding 
the little one’s condition and indi- 
vidual needs. Nestle’s has nourished 
three generations of sturdy children. 
It will give your little one strength 
for the battle of life. 


Write at once, giving us, if pos 
sible, the name of your druggist. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., NEW YORK 


gaan, Security See cere 


o Any Size Bed. width stair. 





















Write for photographically illustrated descriptive book- 
lets and handsome guest room wall panel, both free; 
also name of dealer in your city handling our goods. 


Cc. H. WRIGHT & CO., 203 Honore 8t., Chicago 
DDING INVITATION and Announcements 
printed and en- 

graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 


100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,” EE 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 





The Young Mother’s Calendar | 


The Ladies’ 


What to Do in Common Emergencies 





By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 
Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York City 




















A Little Fellow Who Cut His Finger 

HIS little boy, five years old, has a deep cut 

on his finger which he obtained while playing 

with a tin cart; the wound bled a good deal 
at first, and even now it is bleeding a little. His 
mother did not know exactly what to do, so she 
smeared vaseline on the cut and tied on a piece of 
old rag (which was not very clean). 


What to Do. Now this was not at all the right 
thing for her todo. She should have first washed 
the cut very thoroughly with clean, cold water, 
allowing the water to flow over the wound for two 
or three minutes; she should then have taken a 
small piece of perfectly clean, soft linen, such as a 
bit of an old tablecloth or a napkin, which should 
have been folded into a small pad, dipped in a sat- 
urated solution of boracic acid (which all mothers 
should keep in the house), and after bringing the 
edges of the wound together this pad should have 
been laid on it, pressed down hard for a few min- 
utes to stop the bleeding, and then firmly bound in 
place by means of a small bandage. This bandage 
may be made at home by taking a piece of clean 
cotton cloth and tearing off a long strip about an 
inch wide and twelve inches long. This strip 
should then have been rolled and bound around the 
finger; the end of the bandage should have been 
split down about two or three inches, one end 
passed behind the other, and then tied around the 
finger. The little finger may be dressed every day 
in this manner until it heals. It is a very bad plan 
to cover a fresh wound of this kind with vaseline or 
oil: it needs pressure, cleanliness and cold. Even 
when a cut is so large that stitches have to be taken 
in it the mother should treat it herself in this 
manner until the doctor can arrive. 


If the Cut is a Very Severe One and the blood 
comes out in spurts or jerks it shows that an artery 
has been cut. In this case prompt action on the 
part of the mother may save the child’s life. The 
mother should tie a cloth or handkerchief very 
tightly a/ove the wound; then through the knot of 
the cloth she may pass a small stick and twist the 
cloth tightly by turning the stick. This will stop 
the flow of blood until the doctor can arrive. If 
the wound is in the arm or the leg the part should 
be kept raised so that the blood will flow toward 
the heart. 


A Baby Who has Many Tumbles 
ABY L 


to walk. 


—— is just one year old, and is learning 

His mother says he has a great many 
tumbles, sometimes striking his torehead and caus- 
ing a large bump to appear which later turns black 
and blue; he also climbs over the side of his crib if 
left alone. The mother wishes to know the best 
manner to treat these bumps and bruises. 


The Best Thing to Do is just as soon as the child 
hurts himself take cloths wrung out of very hot 
water and place them over the bump; keep this up 
for about five minutes, changing the cloths often 
enough to keep them as hot as the baby can bear 
without burning him; then do the same with cloths 
wrung out of ice water. ‘The object of the hot 
cloths is to relieve the congested blood which 
settles and makes the place ** black and blue,”’ and 
the cold cloths will take down the swelling. 

I should advise this mother to have a wooden 
fence made to fit on top of the baby’s crib, thus 
making it higher and impossible for the child to 
climb over. This fence cannot be found in the stores, 
but may be made by any carpenter. It should be 
made to lift on and off, otherwise it will be very 
difficult to make up the crib every morning. 


In the Babies’ Hospital we use cribs which havea 
movable spring mattress. ‘These cribs were invented 
by the superintendent of the hospital, and since 
they have been in use there has never been an acci- 
dent from a little tot falling out of the crib at an 
unguarded moment. The mattress can be placed at 
three different levels by the use of a very simple 
spring, so that as the child grows older the bed can 
be made deeper. In case of illness these cribs are 
invaluable, for when it is necessary to bathe the 
child or change his clothing the mattress and all 
can be raised to a convenient height so that the 


mother or nurse will not have to stoop over. 


What to Do for a Convulsion 


HIS little girl, two years old, had a convulsion 
last night, and her mother is afraid she may 
have another one, and wishes to know what she can 
do herself before the doctor can arrive. 
If the child has another convulsion the mother 
should at once undress her and put her to bed in a 
perfectly quiet room. She should place an ice-bag 


| to her head, or if she has no ice-bag she should 


wring cloths out of ice water, place one on the 
child’s head, and change it every few minutes so 
that it will keep very cool; the object of this is to 
relieve the congestion of the brain. The lower 
part of the child’s body should be wrapped in a 
large towel or small sheet wrung out of hot mustard 
water, using two tablespoonfuls of mustard to a 
gallon of water. The feet and legs should also be 
covered by this towel, and a light blanket thrown 


over all. This should be kept up until the body 
and legs are very red, for the object of the treat- 
ment is to bring the blood to the surface of the 
body and so relieve the brain. An injection of 
warm soapsuds may be given, and as soon as the 
child can swallow she should have two teaspoonfuls 
of castor oil. Of course, the doctor should be sent 
for at once and plenty of hot water be kept in readi- 
ness, so that he may give the child a full tub bath 
if he thinks best. Cold to the head and heat to the 
feet is a good rule to remember in all cases of 
convulsions, 


A Burn from Boiling Water 
spear K ——, a little boy two years old, 


tipped a saucepan of boiling water on to his 
hand, and his mother wishes to know how to treat 
the burn. 

In treating all kinds of burns it is important to 
In this 
case perfectly clean sweet or olive oil spread ona 
clean, soft cloth may be wrapped around the little 
hand, then a layer of cotton batting placed over 
this and bound in place with a bandage. This 
dressing should be carefully changed every day. 
Bicarbonate of soda (which is ordinary baking soda) 
is also good to use for a slight burn. 


exclude the outside air as soon as possible. 


For a Very Severe Burn, where there is much 
skin destroyed and the injured part looks raw, 
cloths which have been boiled in normal salt solu- 
tion, which is made by adding two teaspoonfuls of 
salt to a quart of water, should be applied to the 
burn when they are just lukewarm; over these a 
thick layer of cotton should be bound so that there 
is no possibility of air getting in. This sterile dress- 
ing should be left in place until the doctor arrives. 

In cases of severe burns there is usually a good 
deal of shock, and the child should be made to lie 
down and keep as quiet as possible, having his head 
placed lower than his feet. If his face is pale, his 
pulse weak and the extremities cold he should have 
a hot-water bag placed at his feet, be covered with 
a light, warm blanket, and given a little stimulant 
in hot water from time to time until the doctor can 
arrive and suggest other treatment. 


To Stop Nose-Bleed 
LORENCE H ——, a little girl seven years old, 
has a severe nose-bleed, and her mother wishes 
to know how it may be stopped. 

The little girl should sit in a semi-upright posi- 
tion with her hands kept above her head; a small 
bit of ice may be wrapped in a piece of cotton and 
held on the bridge of her nose; a cold, wet cloth 
may be held at the back of her neck, and under her 
upper lip soft tissue paper or a little absorbent 
cotton may be firmly packed. The child should be 
kept perfectly still for some little time after the flow 
of blood ceases, and should not be allowed to blow 
her nose, for this may start up the bleeding again. 

If the Attacks are Frequent the child should be 
put to bed and kept there for several days, and 
when she gets up her mother should be very careful 
to keep her away from all rough play or great 
excitement of any kind. 
children are frequently subject to attacks of nose- 
bleed. If the bleeding does not cease in half an 
hour after the mother has tried all the above- 
mentioned things a doctor should be called in, for 
it may then be necessary to plug the nose very far 
back, and this would not be a safe thing for a 
mother to do. 


A Baby Who Swallowed a Button 


ABY P , just twenty months old, has swal- 
lowed a button, which he picked up on the 
floor while sitting there with his toys. ‘The mother 
saw him put the button in his mouth, but could not 
reach him quickly enough to prevent him from 
swallowing it. A neighbor advised the mother to 
give the baby a dose of castor oil in order to make 
him pass the button quickly, but the mother thought 
best to consult a doctor first. 

The castor oil would have been a very bad thing 
to give, so it is fortunate the mother did not do as 
she was advised. She should give the baby a bowl- 
ful of oatmeal and milk and a baked potato and 
also a piece of bread, making him take them as soon 
as possible. This food will form a soft coating 
around the object swallowed, and in all probability 
it will then pass through without doing any harm. 
The mother should watch for it carefully. 





A Remedy for Ivy Poisoning 
HIS little girl has heen poisoned by ‘‘ poison 
ivy.’’? Her hands are bright red and consider- 
ably swollen. She seems to be in a good deal of 
pain, and complains of an itching and burning sen- 
sation in her hands. 

The mother may make a saturated solution of 
bicarbonate of soda in water and wring out cloths 
from this, and wrap the cloths around the child’s 
hands, keeping them in place by means of bandages. 
As soon as the cloths get dry they should be changed 
for wet ones. The child’s bowels should be kept 
open every day by means of milk of magnesia or 
citrate of magnesia, and as soon as the ivy rash 
has disappeared it will be well for her to take some 
pepto-manganate of iron for a while. 

Some children are so susceptible to this ivy 
poisoning that they cannot even pass by the plants 
without becoming poisoned. 


Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer by mail any 
questions about the baby if stamped addressed envelopes 
are inclosed. 


Nervous and excitable | 
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The ONE best brand of 


Underwear is the 


| 
| 


“Meérode’ 


(HAND-FINISHED) 
| 
| 
| 


Underwear 


For Women and 
Children 






Careful attention 
in every 
detail — 
sewing of 
buttons, 
quality of 
trim- 
mings 
Contorm 
to lines 
of body, 





never lose their shape. In | 
every known shape, and _ variety of | 
materials and weights. 

We ask you to note the numbers 
specified below : 


| 505 ‘5 Medium weight, finest combed cotton, 
color cream. 


Vests, Drawers, Tights, Corset Covers . $ .50 
Union Suits . ° a ° - 1.00 


672/75 Heavy weight merino, 75 per cent. wool, 
color white and natural, 


Vests, Drawers, Tights, Corset Covers . $1.00 
Union Suits . P ‘ R - 2.00 





Extra Sizes in proportion. 
If you cannot procure at your dealer's, write to 


LORD & TAYLOR NEW Yoex | 
The Baby’s Day 


every minute of it—wise- 
ly planned for; the 
mother relieved— given 
time for other things. 


Glascock’s 
Baby-jumper, 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 
| High Chair combined. 


Hygienic; in any position fills the baby's 
need of perfect comfort day or night; 
keeps it rested, happy, safe. Strong, well 
made, handsome. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, write us 
Every Mother needs this book. 


FREE —‘‘ The Twentieth Century Baby” 
by Dr. E j 5 


Ellen Wade. Sent with 
each catalogue. Write for it. 


Gtascock Bros. Mrc. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind 




















for babies is 
Imperial 


Granum 
en we FOO D 


It never makes trouble 
and always makes health. 


At druggists. Trial size 25c. 


“The Care of Babies,” 
our free book, gives im- 
portant facts that will save 
mothers from many sad 
mistakes. For baby’s sake 

















FOSTER’S 
IDEAL 
CRIBS 


ACCIDENT PROOF 


Baby can't get out or stick its head through. Mother need not 
worry if b aly xy awakes in one of our accident- proof cribs. High 
sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven wire springs; en- 
amelled white or colors. Write for booklet, ‘A Mother's Inven 
tion,”’ sent free with name of local dealer who sells our goods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses, 
and the “ Ideal" Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 


105 Broad 8t., 1404 N.16th St., 
Utica, N.Y. Mit eteraetihe St. Louis, Mo. 
This Trade Mark i Pk 








on all our goods 





No odors of perspiration 


no matter how freely you perspire, if you use 


“Mum” 


A beautiful, snow-white, harmless, odorless 
cream. Doesn’t stop perspiration, but 
chemically neutralizes all odors of the body 
—whether from perspiration orother causes. 
| 25c by mail, postpaid, or 
at drug- and departmient-stores. 


| MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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From photograph of MOTHER and CHILD 
Baby, 6"; months of age. 
Fed from birth on the “‘Allenburys’’ Foods. 








A Series of Three Foods 


constituting 
or Cc OO or A y A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 


The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” 


“RAGO . a . . i “No. 1” ilk Food “No. 2” “No.3” 
XTEACOOL) Clothes can stand the strain of any kind of boy- Mie Food". 1” Mik Food "No.8" Mated Tod-ma8 
wear. Half-lined knee-pants, patent waist-bands, riveted-on-to-stay a ee ee a a a ee 
buttons,—these are a few points about XTRAGOCOCT) Clothes that More than half the troubles of Infant Life might be avoided if 
° greater cure was exercised in giving a suitable food. 
mothers know how to appreciate. It is essential that artificial Infant’s Foods resemble, in chemical 
° ° . : composition, human milk. Farinaceous foods, cow’s milk not prop- 
Bovs like them just as well tor the real boy stvle air that comes erly modified, and condensed milks are injurious to infants under five 
Ps <7 TRAGOO sie ?. . - i - ‘ or six months of age, not only on account of certain constituents in 
trom 6¢ TRAGOOT) tailoring. T hey re the clothes to make the ordi- them the infant is not yet able to digest but also that certain needed 
o 4 ° inne elements are lacking 
nary boy look the best-dressed fellow in the crowd. They will The “Allenburys” Milk Foods closely approximate to the milk of 
° . P . e js / 2 a healthy mother and have been found so easy of assimilation that, 
interest all who like good clothes tor boys without paying too much sae by ey a oan unable to digest other nourishment have been 
~ . ¢ = restored to health. 
for them. : ‘The “Series” is so arranged that each “ Food” affords the caer ag > 
. . . ‘ J oe? amount of nourishment which, at the period for which it is intended, the 
Our Fall Style-Book J will give you some idea of the way organs of the child can with perfect ease digest, 
' ar 9 y a 3 Evidence of the great value of our “System of Infant Feeding” is constantly 
they look on real boys. There’s a copy for you here if you want it. accumulating, through letters received from nearly all parts of the world, not only 
at P ° : : ? ¢ * / ‘ from parents but also from prominent physicians, telling of the very gratifying 
After reading It, write and we I] tell you the name of the XTRA R AGOOT) results attending their use of our Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and 
: ‘ . after many other artificial foods and modified milk had been tried. 
dealer in your town, If your druggist does not keep our Foods in stock we will send direct what is 


required, carriage paid, upon receipt of retail price. 
Pamphlet on “Infant Feeding and Management” together with liberal sample of 


either Food sent free upon request. 
The label you’ ll 4B PAX ¢ ‘@) O of best ‘ The Allen & Hanburys Co. Ltd. 


find on 


: b F pig clothing Toronto, Can. , 
every garment imei Ederheimerd inne. ‘atti for boys. London, Eng. Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 






























From 


Water and Carbide 








Bub and the Gub saw Pettibear taking a little nap. | And thenwell shove bim off the bench! My, how surprised helf be! 
‘Ah.ha! said they. well tie him to this swing rope! What a snap! One,two,three. all together. push! Well see whatwe shallsee!” 


Not a predigested food But most easily digested Yo 164 H a V e@ 


 PETTIJOHN om ||| “HYtee Wilntes 











— All the Wheat That’s Good to Eat — 4 as One 
o~ Check 
‘ ‘ P <9 when returned with 
It is THE wheat food. It is easily and  «@” other Cereta Checks 
quickly cooked. Children love its rich, gS ,,,iaeen from packages, as 
Tale oO ere st. 
nutty flavor. It nourishes one ° 


Name 


famously. 
Address 

_ Save Cereta (money saving) Checks. One 

in every package 


Send for free CERETA LIST No. 3. Send to Dept. S, THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co. 
L. H. J. Oct. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A i EEE LRN EE a 











ACETYLENE is an illuminating gas, produced by the mere 
contact of water and a solid substance known as calcium carbide. 
It is made in a simple apparatus and passes to the burner in the 
same manner and as safely as does city gas. 

FOR LIGHTING a single building, a group of buildings or the 


streets and buildings of a village or town. Economical, Efficient, 


Safe. 


We request that you send us your name and address for the 
latest literature on the subject of Acetylene and its modern uses. 


T J 4 y 157 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
- sees Swungout inthe air. It was a jolly Joke! re But Pettibear was not soslow. He landed on Bubs back; nion Carbide Co * 45 Broadway, New York 
justas he swung back again.the worneut swing rope broke! } And laughed to see the upset beach fall on the Cub. ker whack! 




















Works at Niagara Falls, N. Y.,and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Distributing Warehouses in all parts of the United States. 
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“NAME ON * 
EVERY PIECE 


Every sealed package 
of 


Lowney’s Chocolate 





Bonbons 


Is guaranteed to be fresh or 
money refunded. A guarantee slip 
is in each package of half pound 


or more. The Purity and Deli- 
cious Quality of these Bonbons 
have secured for them the largest 
sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Feceipt Book Sent Free 


The Walter M. Lowney Company 
Boston, Mass. 














WARK 
Nay SUMMER 
4; FRUITS 


California, the Eden of America, sends 
her summer fruits toall markets—they 
are most delicious and healthful, having 
a delicacy and richness of flavor un- 
matched by fruits from any other part 
of this or any other country. 


The Time When Fruits will be on Sale: 




















JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Prunes 
Plums Plums Plums Pears 
Prunes Prunes Prunes Grapes 
Fears Pears Pears 

Grapes Grapes 

















Fresh California fruits are the most 
lus Ss, appetizing and healthful that 
may be obtained for table use and are su- 
perb for preserving. They havea firmness 
and solidity that prevents their becoming 
broken up and soft; and all, early and late, 
retain their beauty, color and rich flavor. 

Do your preserving from the early slip- 
ments of California Fruits. 

s It is best to purchase 
Caution : California Fruits in un- 
broken packages bearing the name and 
trade mark of a California Grower. This 
will avoid the risk of having other 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 
California grown. 

Buy from your nearest dealer. 
**Eat fruit and be healthy.’’ 
California grows the best. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT DISTRIBUTERS 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





is far better than 
COFFEE. 
Easily Digested. 


A Nerve Food 
of Unquestion- 
able Value. 


Being in Glass, 
m it is Absolutely 
Hygienic. 


CRO FTS 
p HISSMILKCOCOA 
oe 


: ng 
ees = Sole Manufacturers, 
CROFT & ALLEN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


What! 
Wash-day and no Fels-Naptha ? 


Fels-Naptha 


Is made from 
the BEST co- 
coa bean and 
is delicious 
and fragrant. 














Philadelphia 


IF | WERE YOU 


Little Chats with Young Married Women 


By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 


| HE LApIes’ HOME 

, 3 i | JOURNAL touches all 

$ ) needs. It has departments 
 —_z, for every woman who is wide 

; “Ly awake to her ambitions and 
seeking information. This 

little corner is the discovery of a new thought — 
there are those who are not awake. I mean now 
especially young married women — like myself. Its 
text is the cry to rouse. It would call upon you 
to discover your condition. Write to me telling me 
the dimensions and character of the rut you may 
find about you if you only look hard enough. I 
may not be a real fairy godmother, but as her 


mortal envoy I will tell you what I would do— 
** if I were you.” 











‘“*If I were you” I should plan my winter’s 
work after I had lifted up my face to scan the 
horizon of my life. It is quite possible that there 
are conditions in your life which you would give 
much to change; they may be radical changes, they 
may be the mere opening of some hidden door to 
let in a little fresh air, but you do not know how to 
doit. Why? Because you are in a rut! 

There are hundreds of girls and women, and 
men, too, who are what they are simply because they 
plod in one path and do not know how to turn 
aside. All that they need is to have a fairy god- 
mother appear to them, as she did “ once upon a 
time” in our childish tales, and pull them out of 
their trodden routine, and say to them, ‘‘ If I were 
you I would do this—or that.” It is not always 
easy to make a change. There are mother ruts, 
housekeeper ruts, society ruts, business ruts and 
pleasure ruts — ruts of every kind. 

The every-day horizon from a hollow of Habit’s 
footsteps is too far above most of us to dis- 
cover, unless we can run up some little hill for 
better observation. Often that hill is another’s 
personality. I should like to be a fairy godmother 
of suggestion. Like all critics I am far from attain- 
ment myself. A book reviewer sees the weakness 
of the literary production he criticises, but he could 
not write the book himself. An art critic can cen- 
sure lines of perspective, colorings, detail, but he 
could not paint a picture for all of his wisdom. As 
people consult a signpost to learn the journey’s way, 
though it stands still at the crossroads, so do peo- 
ple often ask me questions concerning themselves, 


* and I say with all sincerity, ‘‘ I would do this if I 


were you,’’ though I may feel in mv heart I would 
not have the courage to tread in their paths myself. 
And they are good enough to thank me. 


There are many young mothers stifling a sigh 
because they cannot go out for a breath of air. ‘* 1 
could manage to plan the housework, but there is 
no one to leave the children with,’’ theysay. These 
are the mothers who keep no servant, and whether 
they are in the city or the country they are making 
slaves of themselves. Such a mother spoke in this 
way to me lately, and the note of discontent in her 
voice was my excuse for saying: 

‘* But you have this delicious cake’’ (I was 
drinking acup of her tea with cake accompaniment), 
‘© and I suppose you have dessert for dinner? Why 
not go without these luxuries occasionally and hire 
a young girl whom you can trust to come in for 
a few hours to take care of the children ?’ 

‘* T never thought of such a thing,”’ she said, and 
there came a new look in her eyes that 1 knew was 
the awakening of a resolve. 

I was coming home the other day in a suburban 
train. With me sat a young married woman whose 
husband and friend were in the seat in front. My 
companion was animated and kept up a steady con- 
versation with the two men. <As they reached their 
station her husband said: 

** Coming to the golf club, Nellie?” 

* Oh! I suppose so,’’ she answered, and her 
voice suddenly sounded weary. ‘‘ I would rather 
go home and play with the baby, but I suppose it 
wouldn't do when Pe 

I heard no more, for she was gone, and our train 
sped on, but I fretted under the half-finished sen- 
tence. That young, beautiful mother is in the rut 
of sacrifice to Fashion,and she is hardly aware of 
it. She goes to one place, for she fears to oftend 
that particular hostess; then, perhaps, to a theatre 
party with her head aching so that she shuts her 
eyes when the lights go low. Pleasure? How 
absurd. Exaggerated? Not a bit. She is one 
of atype, and the rut of social routine is a deep 
one. Really, the independent guest is more sought 
for, more appreciated, but the society woman seems 
to forget the fact, and so she goes to the golf club 
when the going means a sigh, and the baby hands at 
home pat only the nurse’s face. 





‘* What would you do?” a girl said to me once, 
if you couldn’t bear the sight of your family?” 
** What do you mean ?’’ I said. 
**Gh!’? she answered with a groan, ‘*I get so 
tired of seeing them all sitting around the dinner- 
table just so, and eating the same things off the 
same plates with the same si 

** Enough, enough!’ I Jaughed: but I knew how 
she felt. ‘* It I were you,’’ I said, ** I would come 
and see me for a few days. ‘Then I would ask to be 
housekeeper fora week. I would take the fern from 
the centre of the table, and I would put something 
novel in its place; get out the blue china if I were 
using the gold and white; arrange everything differ- 
ently; plan a menu that did not contain any of the 
things I had been accustomed to 

** And then ?’’ she laughed. 

** Then,’’ I finished, ** you and the family will 
sit down and rejoice that you wearied of them! ”’ 


“e 











There are housekeeping ruts galore, but when 
the old way becomes burdensome there is a new 
way. As the Irishman said, ** Whin I git tired o’ 
walkin’ up an’ down the lingth o’ me room, shure I 
turn ‘round an’ walk up an’ down the ither way.” 

Many will see these words and say, ‘‘ At least 
there is some novelty in housekeeping, but what of 
my life? I sit at a desk all day, or I am ina 
shop, or Iteach. Ruts there must be when life is 
all routine, and there is no help for them.’’ 

Yes, there are new interests, new ways of doing 


| the same tasks. It is your mind that is in the rut. 


You can finda way to make the hours interesting, 
varied in the midst of monotony. If you cannot see 
the way to accomplish this may [help you? ‘* Over- 
come trouble ?’’ said the old philosopher. ‘* Surely, 
for trouble isa hill. Come over it.”’ 
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The “ONETTA” 


(Patented April 25, 1593) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a_ glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With 
no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
such per- 
fect fit for 
dresses or 
wear com- 
fortably so 
small a 
corset, 








Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


No Battons Down 
the Front 


MADE FOR 


Men, Women 
and 





Young People 


Send for Illustrated Book- 
let, Oneita Millis, Depart- 
ment X, 1 Greene St., N. Y. 





























Weare judged 
our friends, our 
stationery. Judge and select YOUR 
stationery carefully. Use in your social 
correspondence AUTOCRAT stationery — 
like John Alden, it will speak for itself. 
It’s a bit different — some better than other 
stationery — and most satisfactory foreven 
those hard to suit. 


ANU INOC PAN 


fg STATIONERY &S 


If your stationer doesnot carry it, send us 50c. for our 
special combination cabinet, containing correspond- 
ence cards, writing paper, and our exclusive shaped 
deep-flap envelopes to match, and we will deliver 
same to you promptly, prepaying delivery charges. 


oftentimes by 
habits, and our 


The Kleanwell Tingle 
Sponge is simply the 
genuine Kleanwell] 
Rubber Sponge made 
in a new form. The 


Tingle 


Sponge 


is provided with a re- 
versible strap which 
affords a firm grip 
and permits the use 
of either side. Fits 
the hand perfectly. 


We will send you free our unique and useful little book- 

let, ‘‘ Polite Correspondence,’’ describing the correct 

form of writing and acknowledging invitations to social 

functions. This booklet also shows samples of Auto- 

crat stationery made in Bond, Linen, Wedding Plate, 

Vellum, and Deckle Edge in following fashionable 
tints: white, blue and gray. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
72 Water Street 
Holyoke 
Mass, 


For an exhilara- 
ting bath and rub- 
down, or as a gen- 
tle massage forthe 
complexion, it is 
unexcelled. Try it. 


Manufacturing 
Stationers 


For sale by all 
dealers, or by mail 
‘Two sizes, 75c. and $1.00 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
Sole U. 8. Agent, 
84 and 86 Chambers St. 
New York 


20th CENTURY 


SPRING BEDS —~ 


induce sleep because they give an equal support 
to all parts of the body. They will not sag, warp 
or twist. Our patented lug prevents it. We are 
the original manufacturers of these Spring Beds. 


BEST, 35 YEARS AGO 
TODAY, 35 YEARS BETTER 


New improvements enable us to guarantee 
the 20th Century for a lifetime’s service. 


Ask Your Dealer For it 


If he hasn’t it send us his name 
and we will send you a beau- 
tiful art picture together 

with our illustrated cat- 
alogue of 20th Cen- 
tury Spring Beds. 


































We Simply Ask You | 
to send your address on a postal | 
for free trial quantity of ELEcTRO- 


Siticon. It’s unlike all others 
and when tested never fails to 
please the housewife. 
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National Wire 
Mattress Co. 
241 Porter St. 


At grocers and druggists everywhere. 
Postpaid, 15 cents (stamps). 

















**Siticon,’* 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








Waterbury, Conn. 


THE HOME IDEAL 


A beautiful 24-page book, 
8 x 11 inches, 
By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half- 
page half-tones of interiors from life. It 
is full of advice and suggestion by a 
writer of exquisite taste and long ex- 
perience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings and color schemes for 
costly as well as simple houses—new 
and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


Chicago Varnish Co. 33 Pesersc, New Yous 






















HOW TO GET 





This Ad $ 

. 

is worth 2 
If there is a piano in your 
house we will send you, with- 
out charge, $2.00 worth of the 
best sheet music (5 instrumen- 


tal pieces and 3 vocal); also 4 
portraits of great composers, 


and 4 beautiful pictures, suit- 
able for framing. Do not con- 


fuse this with cheap music. Enclose 10c. to partially 
pay postage and wrapping; refunded if you are not 
satisned. We make this offer to aclvertise and intro- 
duce our “ Library of the World's Best Music,”’ a col- 
lection containing 2,200 pages (sheet music size) of 
the best vocal and instrumental music ever written; 
bound in 8 volumes, fully indexed. The only musical 
library in existence intended for the home, and for 
pianists of average ability. Sold on small monthly 
payments. Address Department M. 


The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 81 5th Ave., New York 























Macy’s Catalogue Sent Free 


F you want to buy your goods RIGHT, send for it. 

Macy’s is the largest store under one roof in the 
world. New York supplies the fashions and best bar- 
gains for the stores of America—-and Macy’s is New 
York’s Leading Store. Is it worth while for you to buy 
direct? Enough said—excepting that this new Catalogue 
is the best one we ever issued. Get it. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Sitrsticsas..” New York 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 
















































On the battlefield, 
in the tent, in hospitals and 
on shipboard, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has proved unequaled for tissue build- 
ing and restoring strength. A delightful, 
recuperative drink for the 
invalid and aged, the sick, 
wounded and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk from our 
own sanitary dairies, com- 
bined with the extract of the 
malted cereals, in powder 
form. By simply  stir- 
ring in water, it makes 
a delicious beverage 
more wholesome than 
tea, coffee, or cocoa. 





















In Lunch Tablet form, also. A healthful 
confection and a palatable, quick lunch for pro- 
fessional and busy people. 


Alall druggists. 


Sample mailed free upon 
request. Our booklet 
gives many valuable 
recipes, and is also 
sent free, if men- 
tioned. 

Ask for Horlick’s ; 

others 

are imitations. 






COMPANY 
Racine, Wis. 
U.S.A. 


London, Eng 
Montreal,Can 


4n''Then the 
soldier seeking 

reputation at ,, 
the cannons mouth 







Shakespeare's 
Seven 


Ages 


Mo Th h h bov 
Oriental Couch Cover j.s.‘ncnes wide in the cloth, 


3 yards long, and heavily fringed all around. In design it is an all 


over Oriental effect, pattern same 
The cover is perfectly reversible 
Red; Blue reverse Terra Cotta; 


ARTLOOM TAPESTRIES are for 

every room in the home. For 
tawn house or country house, Flat 
or Apartment. Even a Hall Bedroom 
with Artloom treatment may be made 
a place of restfulness and beauty. 
There are rich curtains for the Parlor; 
correct hangings for Bay-window or 
double doors; Draperies and Couch 
Covers for Library, Den or Cozy 


on both sides, but in different colors. 
—Red reverse Blue; Green reverse 
Green reverse Terra Cotta. 


Price $4.00 

Corner, Table Covers for Dining Room 
and other rooms, 

Artloom ‘Tapestries are for sale by 
leading Dry-goods and Department 
Stores everywhere, and cost no more 
than “Tapestries with the art left out. 
Let your Dealer Know that You 
know about Artloom Curtains, Couch 


Covers and Table Covers. He has 


| them or will get them for you. 





Look for the 


Label - 
PHI 





It is on every 


Registered genuine Artloom 


LADELPHIATAPESTRY Mis | Production 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Write to-day, giving the name of your dealer, for our style book H, printed in colors with 
Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. It will be mailed free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, P 








S!! 

il You Can Set 
4 this whole | 
2S Football outfit 


FREE 


The entire outfit 
without sending us a cent. 
All we ask is a little work in spare 
time after school on Fridays and 
on Saturdays selling THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


We will also pay well 
for your time in addition 


You can start this week. Write to-day and we will send 
ten copies of the magazine to be sold at 5 cents each. 
This will provide capital for the following week’s supply. 
We will also send booklet, ‘‘ How Boys Make Money,”’ 
giving methods of some successful boys. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4236 Arch Street. Philadelphia 
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DESIGNS. Every 

present and pro- 

spective quilter 

should have one of these books, as they contain the 

prettiest, queerest, most grotesque, scarcest and original patterns 
from old log cabin to star and puzzle designs; all are very unique and 
beautiful. ‘The only collection of the kind ever made. The book also 
contains 100 fancy stitches; lessons on Indian bead work; on lace 
making, and on colored embroidery; all stitches fully illustrated and 
described; also our complete catalogue of Perforated Patterns. With 
every order we also send our large illustrated catalogue containing many hundred 
pea . designs for Battenburg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Bruges and Point Lace patterns; 
and designs for stamped linens and cushions. We mail all the above for ouly 12c. Don’t delay. Send today. 


LADIES’ ART COMPANY, 404 N. Broadway, Block 10, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


© 
by 


u 








or hard-of-hearing? Read Flanking an In- REDUCED RATES on household 

firmity, by Rev. A. W. Jackson, author of goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Deafness and Cheerfuiness. Free on request. Washington and Oregon. rite 

Room WARD B. NITCHIE, (J s¢rictor of Lip-Reading) BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
m 1011 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORE CITY —— : 95 Washington 8t., Chicago. 











I HAVE A HOOK TO HANG ON AND AM SOLD IN A YELLOW BOX 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—ecleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 





Adults’ 35¢. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 23c. 





By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 



















































before and I say it again— 






‘‘T Appeal to Mothers 


You have found in raising your children that plain foods are 
best. Ralston is a plain, whole-wheat food. It cooks in five 
minutes (boiling water). Nature creates in you a desire to eat 
whole-wheat foods and Health dema:ids it. I have said it 


ones with starchy, white foods, or overheating Oatmeal. Give 
them Ralston and note the difference.’’’ 


One cup of Ralston makes breakfast for six. 












‘Don’t fill the stomachs of ‘the little 
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Do you want convenience and real 
comfort in heating ? 
Any 


oil {stove will burn oil, but 


Barler Heaters 


are so superior to other stoves in 
operation, in cleanliness, and dura- 
bility, that we can guarantee them 
beyond your expectations. 

They are safe, easy to use, insure 
warmth in fall or winter weather for 
about one cent an hour, and the heat 
is healthful. Burn kerosene oil w7th- 
out smoke or odor. Burners and oil 
tanks are all brass. New regulators 
prevent turning the wicks too high. 

Send today for illustrations and 
proof of superiority. You cannot 
afford to buy an imitation —ask your 
dealer if he sells “he Barler /deal. 
If not, we will send you, freight paid, 
your selection from eight styles — 
$3.25 up to $10.00. 


A. C. BARLER MFG, CO. 
104 Lake St., Chicago 





A tone of melodious beauty and an 
actionsingularly limpidand clean, 
make the Packard distinctively 


a piano for 
pleasure 


Artistic construction give perma- 
nence to these musical qualities— 
classes the Packard among the 
fine, modern’ instruments of 
peculiar enjoyment in the home. 
Catalogues and full information on 
request. Our special offer makes it 
practical for you to own a Packard. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Fort WAYNE, IND. 








More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


Flinch parties, Flinch 
clubs, Flinch at home, 
Flinch everywhere 
will be the rule this 


winter. A Million 
Packs already in play 
— instantly success- 
ful. At all dealers, or 
sent: prepaid by us, 
for so cents. I50 
GOLD EDGE superfine quality 
$1.00 cards in a pack. 
Sample cards and instructions free. 


Flinch Card Co. xalamssoo Michigan 





























For Crocheted Slippers. Preferred 
by all ladies. ‘It isso easy to sew | 
to."’ Ask your dealer, or send 25 
cents (with size) for pair postpaid. 
Thewm.H. Wiley & Son Co, 
Box A, Hartford, Conn. 
“ Alaska Socks,” 25 cents per pair. 
“ Happyfoot”’ Hair Insoles, We. 
postpaid. 












THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 
= 


ERE’S October again! 
A busy month for all of 
us! Vacation time is 


past and each of us is back 
again at her work, at home, 
at school, in the office or wher- 
of usefulness lies, and we’re all 
as bees. Then there are the plans to be 
made for the winter! I know we are all making 
them, because the letters I receive tell meso. ‘The 
girls who are interested in our column and want to 
earn money are not the ** come day, go day”’ kind 
of girls, but are thoughtful ones who know what 
they want to do, and plan to do it. A learned pro- 
fessor whom I know is wont to advise his students to 
‘* First plan your work, then work your plan,’’ and 
I fancy that is one of the secrets of his success 
It’s a goodrule. Try it. 

Somebody says, ‘‘ It’s easy enough to plan the 
work, but it’s ditferent when you try to work the 
plan.’’ That’s so, too, as I have found many times 
during the year in which I have been ** running ’’ 
The Girls’ Club. Sometimes I have had to go to 
the editor or some older and wiser person for a little 
help, but in the end the plan has worked, and so the 
Club has become an established success. 

Now I’m ready to help you work your plans if 
you will let me. Plans usually require money, and 
The Girls’ Club, as you know, is here for the very 
purpose of helping you earn the money you need. 

Some people plan a long way ahead, like a boy I 
know (he does not belong to The Girls’ Club) who 
begins on New Year’s Day to save his money for 
Fourth of July fireworks; and a girl who begins her 
Christmas presents on the Fourth of July! They 
are not content to begin at the beginning, but must 
start ahead of it,sotospeak. I’m going to tell you 
about some of our 


“Early Bird” Girls 

NE of them lives on a Nebraska farm. Fortwo 

years she and her sister attended school in the 
nearest city, keeping house daintily in two rooms. 
Their experiences, especially with a bothersome oil 
stove, would fill a book. ‘The sister was gradu- 
ated last June, but our Club member (who was not 
a member then) had one more year of struggle with 
books and—that stove! ‘*A_ chafing-dish, a 
chafing-dish! My kingdom for a chafing-dish!” 
she sighed. 

So it happened that when school closed, through 
the want of a chafing-dish our Club secured a new 
member, and before the school began again, through 
the Club our new member secured a chafing-dish! 
After she had earned the money she wrote: ‘* I can’t 
wait for school to begin. I’m wild to begin house- 
keeping in a chafing-dish! It will be such fun!’’ 

Another girl, inspired by the account of ‘* What 
People Do at Chautauqua ”’ in the July JOURNAL, 
and the story of how one girl had earned five dol- 
lars to buy her books for the Chautauqua Reading 





ever our sphere 


as busy 


Course, determined not only to follow the Chau- | 


tauqua readings this winter but also to visit that 
delightful place next summer. 
like the present,’’ said she, and wrote to The Girls’ 
Club at once. Her last letter said: ‘‘ I have the 
books I set out to buy and also ten dollars toward 
my expenses next summer. I shall soon have the 
balance, I’m sure’’ —and it’s only October now! 

Then there’s the girl who started in April to earn 
a set of furs for next winter, and wrote me last week 
about the handsome muff and boa she had pur- 
chased and left at the furrier’s for safe keeping until 
cold weather comes. She has a sense of humor, 
surely, for speaking of the boa she says: ‘** Thereby 
hangs a tale — of how I earned it ~and other tails. 
Cold weather can’t come too soon for me.’”’ 

But the most striking of all is our ‘star ”’ girl 
who sings, and means to study in Italy some of these 
days. It takes a lot of money to do that, everybody 
says, but our ‘*‘ star’’ girl has made a good start by 
earning over four hundred dollars in the few months 
she has been working, and she’s working yet with 
the goal almost in sight. 

These girls have made a good beginning and ac- 
complished a great deal, while others have been 
hesitating. They are not exceptional girls, but are 
just a few of a long list of just the sort of girls that 
this country is full of — just like you and like me. 


There is Time Enoush Yet 


O DO lots of things, for autumn has scarcely 
begun, and the winter’s lectures, concerts and 


| social activities, to which we all look forward, are 


still in the future. If we lose no time we shall be 
ready for them when they come. 

Just because others have started ahead of you is 
no reason why you should not begin now. It’s 
quite true, I suppose, about the **‘ tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,’’ and the disastrous results of failing to take 
advantage of the critical moment — but nowadays 
most people travel by rail, and when one misses the 
first train one is in plenty of time for the next one. 

Then, too, it is amazing what one can do ina 
short time. ‘* Rome was not built ina day,’ to be 
sure, but I fancy Romulus and Remus, and the rest 
of the old Romans, were a little too deliberate, after 
all. How the achievements of some of our Western 
city builders would make their heads spin, and con- 
vince them that they had really consumed a little 
more time than was necessary! Sometimes one’s 
best work is done under the pressure of necessity. 
It is not too late to begin now. 


Who Wants to Wim a Prize? 


HE girls who earned the most money last winter 
were those who won prizes for their work. 


' 


‘* There’s no time | 


They will all try again this year, for THE JOURNAL | 


people are going to make a similar offer, and I want 
you to try, too. I had to smile sometimes at the 


| enthusiastic letters 1 received from some of the 


prize winners. They were so surprised to receive 
the checks. One girl wrote: ‘‘1 can’t believe I 
have won a prize. I never dreamed I could do it. 
Now that you have proved to me that I can I shall 
try again.’’ 

Every girl who wishes to earn money may enter 
the lists. I can’t tell youall about it in our column 
because it would take up too much space, but just a 
postal-card or a letter will make you a member of 
The Girls’ Club and bring you all the information. 
The contest begins on October 1, 
time to lose. Last year I received letters from 
a host of girls, some of them writing lots of times. 
1 answered them all, and am sure I could do more 
this year—so write me as soon as you like. 

If you want to earn money, just address 

THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


so there is no | 
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TO THE WOMAN OF TO-DAY 








FN pideiysn written on the wrong kind of paper is as 


much an offence to good form as a mis-spelled one. 


‘Correct Stationery”’ 


isn’t 


necessarily expensive 


Many of the most attractive Eaton-Hurlbut styles sell for 
less than the prices you may have paid for inferior and 


imperfect papers. 
the benefit of a doubt. 


And you're not asked to give them 
Their absolutely 


correct style 


is vouched for by the trade mark. 


If your dealer isn’t able to show 
Eaton-Hurlbut Papers, he’s very much 
Send us his name 
may have samples of the 
most popular paper in this country. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
MASS. 


behind the times. 
and you 


PITTSFIELD, 











A CATALOGUE 
WORTH HAVING 


Our new catalogue contains 90 pages and two 
supplements, cataloguing over 500 pieces of the 
most attractive furniture ever sold direct from the 
factory to you. It shows 
furniture for the dining 


room, bedroom, library, 
parlor, hall and kitchen 
sold ata 


Saving of 40 
to 50 per cent. 


We ship on ‘approval 






Piis Grace Quartered oak 





clock, quar- from our own factory Buffet, $16.50. 
tered oak, so there is no annoy- Others as low 
82 inches ing delay, and wetake sa inact 

yd oe all the risk because we know “Grace” 
oak ona furniture will please everyone. 


Freight prepaid east of Dakota and 
north of ‘Tennessee and allowed that far 
to points beyond. 

This handsome new catalogue will be mailed 
free. Itis certainly worth examining. Be sure you 
get it he- 
fore buying 
furniture; 
get the best 


mahogany 
as low as§15. 


Prompt Delivery 






and very 
latest pat- 
terns and 


savemoney. 
Prompt de- 
livery. 


Genuine Leather Couch 


24.50. 
Others as low as $11.50. 


Furniture Co. 
Dept. M, 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Subscribe 
NOW to |, THE ART INTERCHANGE 
It is the OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART 
AND HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable 
to Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES 
OF HOME DECORATION—85 cents a copy at all dealeis 
One year $4.00, six months $2.00 
S ecial Offer To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE int 
D new homes, and that every POST reader may 
see the high character of our work, we will send to any address 
for only 25 cents, a specimen copy, with two beautiful compan- 
ion pictures — Roses and Violets—each 10 x 35 inches. These 
two — alone sell for fr $i 00. 
al Limite ffers — For $2.00 you will get THE 
AR INTERCH ANGE complete for 10 MONTHS (Sept., 1904, t« 
June, 1905) for only $2. For $4.00 we will enter you for 1905 
and send you all months for 1904 free —thus giving you two years 
(1904 and 1905) for only $4.00, We want every one to become 
subscribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and for 
this reason make these offers. All the superb color and other suy 
ylements will be included. REMIT NOW, or you will be tco 
ate. Illustrated Catalog 














THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 


VED 
mena $77 50 


10) () INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED $2.50 
Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest 
quality in paper and work and latest styles of engraving. 

Write for Samples and Details 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 1105 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















The newest, 
cheapest and most 
attractive floor covering made is our 


BRUXELLE ART RUG 


woven in one piece, all sizes and colors, 
handsome patterns. Can be used on either 
side. Easily cleaned, warranted to out- 
wear higher priced carpets. Delivered free and can be re- 
turned and money refunded if not as represented. Positively 
the cheapest and best thing of the kind manufactured. There 
are none so good, Catalogue free, showing goods in actual 
colors ; send to place nearest +e 

eagreest MFG. CO., Inc., Chicago, Ill., 206 Omaha 
uilding ; Philadelphia, Penna., 10 109 Ouiord Street 


Complete Carpet abe 



















Simplex Siphon Sprays 
For the external application of carbonated water. 
No need of going to an expensive watering place— 
they furnish a carbonic bath on a small scale at 
trifling cost without inconvenience — beautifying, 
invigorating, pleasant. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$2.50 by the manufacturer, 

E. STAHL, 531 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


“Infant’s Outfit ami $5.69 


up to $100.00. Send 4 cents postage 
for Catalog of Children’s Il urnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.” 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 
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This $18 Ironfold Sliding Box Couch, § 


Handsome High-Grade Couch and Double Bed a 










Any 
article we manu- 
facture — Reclining Couch, 
_— enport, Bed Couch, Drop side 

Couch, Iron-fold Bed, Mattresses — may be re- 
turned at our expense if not thoroughly satisfactory. 





We manufacture and sell direct from factory to consumer Metal Furniture, Mattresses, etc. 
Send your address for our literature and prices. 


METAL FURNITURE MFG. CO., Dept. S, 17 W. 42d St., New York 


plete with Spring, Mattress and 3] i 


Flounce; and Wardrobe Box. 


The mechanism is so simple that a child can 
operate it. Made of very best quality steel an- 
gies, attractively and durably enameled. Rich 
dark green denim-top mattress, with fine, clean 
filling. Rip Van Winkle Spring guaranteed 20 
years. Cedar-finished, pine box rolls out under- 
neath on casters. Closed, couch is 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 
6 ft. 2in. long; as bed 4 ft. 2in. wide. Send $10, 
money order or N. Y. draft, and we will ship 
couch to you promptly. Bargain at $18, but we 
make this extraordinary low price to introduce sample 
of our goods in every community. 
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The Modern Priscilla CoE) 


A R K | N For Little Rhymes 
WHY DON’T YOU TRY? 


We pay good cash prizes for catchy jingles about Hy-Jen 


Tooth Paste 
We gave A. C. Rice, Green Park, Perry County, , $50 
for this verse, August 6th :— 


* The man in the Mvon came down in great haste 
When he heard in the skies ‘bout Hy-Fen Tooth Paste 


Now he uses it promptly when he rises each night 
RETAIL VALUE That's why, little girl, his smile is so bright,” 
FOR We also bought 55 other rhymes which were submitted 
+s e us paying cash in every instance. Write us for the list. We 


are going to hold another contest closing Dec. 20, 1904, and 
for the best rhyme submitted, containing not more than eight 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING SAVES MONEY th each for te. net tines; $ each for themest fifty 
making $200 ina e also reserve the right to purchase 


any others submitted which do not win a prize but which are 
suitable for advertising. 


HYJEN 
TOOTH 





















for thousands of families annually—this is the Larkin Idea. 
Twenty-nine years of ever increasing sales is the best testimony 
that Larkin customers appreciate $20.00 retail value for $10.00. 
ts ; i kind Ay A $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM—your choice —free with $10.00 
. ‘ s authority for all kinds of Art - 2 
The Modern Priscilla ‘ 

















@ Needlework, Silk and Lace Em- worth — your selection — of 
ery, hina, Oil und Water-Color Painting, House Furnishing, ¢ 
sekeeping, Decoration, Entertainment, Cooking, and other 


is the final product of the combined progress of a large com- 
pany of American dentists. They have called it HY-JEN 
because it stands for the hygienic dentifrice—what we have 
been working for so long. It represents the newest ideas for 
cleansing, beautifying and preserving the teeth and we are 
anxious to educate the public into its use. We are going to 
do ‘it by advertising its refreshing, cooling qualities and the 
delightful smoothness, softness and purity of its texture all 


Subscr otion Price, 50 Cents 2" LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS 


THE PRISCILLA 
r before December Ist, for the year 1905, we will send you 0 S 
the October, November and Decem! er or Christmas Issues FREE, T ILET ARTICLE 
snd mark your subscriptic wid nan January 1, 1906. TS 
Sample Copy sent for two 2-cent stamps. FOOD PRODUC 
a Cambric Pattern of this 28-inch Batten- 
We Will yo berg Lace STAR Centerpiece, a copy of the 


Priscilla Nee Ylework Book for 1904, with new stitches for Bat- the saving of profits, expenses and losses of over the land, in short, bright verses. We don't care for 
er r, Point Lace, and Mountmellick Work, fully illustrated, the middlemen oo al Sourteh bee polich but want simple shymes that the 
for only 10 ents additional, if ordered with a subs« ription to THE public will appreciate and remember, and so we want the 


KISCILLA, making only 60 cents for fifteen months’ subscrip- 
| this elegant Pattern stamped on cambric. 


alone, 35 cents; Battenberg, Rings, y 
“Cambric Pattern Thread, Braid and Net, $1.50 ackli- O! Y 1eS re uri 11S e 
nal. Subs — m to THE PRISCILLA, Pattern and material Tooth Paste today and try your hand. Every competitor 
making, §2 Address must try Hy-Jen Tooth Paste and must send us the front of 


for ry . 
\ X ] . the green box it comes in as evidence. You may submit as 
THE MODERN gt nd Septaten Stvest ithout Cost McKinley Rocker many rhymes as you like but must send prindhag stor sor for 


each rhyme — your rhymes will not be considered unless you 


a - . Ss t arte Oak re ine Ma- do. Ask your druggist for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste today —if he 
ND ONLY The Larkin Premiums are obtained free with er ——— eed poll peg for oi hasn't it, he can get it of any jobber, but if he won't, send us 


public to write them, Anyone, old or young, can try — you 
never can tell who will get just the snap and jingle that 
takes. It costs but a stamp to try and the bright ideas win 
the money. Writing rhymes is entertaining and instructive 
and oftentimes profitable. Get a 25 cent tube of Hy-Jen 











“ » -te ~avers rave the price, 25 cents, and the druggist’s name and we'll send 
the Larkin Soaps and Products in several ways, Products. you a package post-paid. You'll be delighted with it for 
explained in booklets — ask for one. 






“IT PUTS YOU IN GOOD HUMOR WITH YOURSELF.” 
, Address Advertising Department 

THIR y D AYS TRI AL | HY-JEN CHEMICAL CO., 200 Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. $ 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. All money re- 


funded if any Larkin Product or Premium is not satis- SEND NO ~~ Sepa 


factory after thirty days’ trial. If you leave the 
selection of $10.00 worth of Soaps and other Products 
to us we will guarantee your approval. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 






















Write to us at once en- 
closing 25 cents, and we 
will ship to your nearest 
express office, Express 
Prepaid, this BEAUTi- 
FUL PATTERN HAT, 
just like the cut. En- 
tirely hand made of Im- 
ported Materials. 







































































Examine it carefully, Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
jo oe a ay Lagarde ih Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts and other household 
o n , oO . . . 
17>: quality of the materials, and if necessities are all of highest quality—the best that 9 
ne tn aad tans anon enn Coe skill and science can produce. . 95 
of your home milliner for $5.00, on weeny fer this 
pay the express agent $1.95 and own a hat that will win the P. “es ‘ 
idmiration of your friends. SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 4J— eat ay 
Turban, made 
The shape of this Beautiful Pattern Hat is one of the pes Lovel 
newest: the rim formed in graceful curves; the crown, the OVER 600 PREMIUMS Fone ot pick Shirred 
»w so popular egg shape. The under facing is covered Velvet, #4 hh 
4 < °o ri - - ° P . . » richly 
with stripe bp np gears hota fru yr men Umer Dau os Chiffonier No. 5 he = — Premium List and booklet of drapedoverbuck- Velvet 
“a9 Oval shaped crown is covered with our very finest quality of Solid Oak, Golden Oak finish Larkin Products will be » = faci * 
Velvetta » d edged with Imported Bright Jet Edging. The peas Magy : ’ : oie pe eran ty ~ 
E space ecuaen the uaper = and — is ain in with free with $10.00 worth of sent you postpaid on elaborately shirred 4 
is aad my ae ans soon Fine. Larkin Products. request. ed panies ears f upper | creepers - d quality Black Satin 
le a most pleasing efle 1€ sicie are placed two o gh de of uppe With poor « 
ES Genuine Imported Black Ostrich Plumes, giving the hat Ribbon richly shirred, ends falling over back. Two elegant gen- 
1s that rich, stylish appearance so much desired. You can order . uine black Ostrich Plumes, finished with b lack celluloid quill 
itin Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Gray, Tan color or Red, the » stem an a pretty Steel Shield Buckle, completes the trim- 
t Genuine Ostrich Plumes in all cases being Black. / arkin ra) Buffalo N Y ming. Can also be ordered in all black, Only $1.95, delivered 
ay We sell you this Beautiful Hat at merely the first ‘cost Lge ° , ° ° securely packed, express charges prepaid by us. 
on of the materials, for we know you will then be numbered You run no risk whatever. We sen: the hat to your nearest 
9 among our permanent customers. P office, examine it, try it on, and if you don’t think it is worth 
A Our Great Art Catalog of Millinery, Furs, Ladies’ and Established 1875 at least $5.00, refuse it and the ayent will return it at our ex- 
Children’s Wearing Apparel, shows you how you can wear pense. If you like it, pay the agent Only $1.95 — not one cent 
IE : tle newest city styles and save from a quarter to one-half on more — and keep the hat. 
te ; every purchase. Send for it today. 12 ae ee a at All we ask in return for this great bargain is that you se om- 
05 : - adison St. mend us to your friends. Write for FREE enlarged catalogue 
urs : TODD, SMITH & COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 66 k 99 of Millinery, Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Shoes, Gloves and all kinds 
ne 4 et t "ay O your wor of Ladies’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 
“ CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CoO. 
“A F Established — Din, N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Harrison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
, 1823 
¥ > 
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For Fall is Now Ready 
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- J PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 


sent Upon 792 Tremont Street 
est application Boston, Mass. 
































Samples Free 


on request 








































































ad “= © 71| EDWARD B-GROSSHAN § 
F saeenter f f | 170-172 STATE ST CHICAGO 
“ ' of si eau — Pro g itner aye 
ini st fie Pea blue " te per 
orbrown, Tucked front ‘privilege 
. SIMPLY WOND ey es 
lions. No, ination. 
: . ‘ ‘ _—— . Walking Skirt of Ai ry 
- is the work which GOLD DUST accomplishes. All all wool fancy pos: 
69 ; labors look alike to the Gold Dust Twins. They clean tore, Sina 
; ° . . with blue 
= floors and doors, sinks and chinks — go from cellar to attic . dashes or 7 
is 0 —and leave only brightness behind. Get acquainted with side. laits: um: 8 QR AGENTS 
ago t lined. No.1807A U+ WANTED 
Baby WARDROBE Patterns a : A Profitable Pencil 
For 40 different articles, long and short OTHER GENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning woox ae a laces tibetan ~ wet 
' ) thes; and full directions for making, " USES FOR work, oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, wr ‘ conaee et ees tae ink. 
n postpaid ine age a ee A copy of GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. a ‘ 
a- ny booklet ‘* Nurses Hints to Mothers 
h a Iso ms large itbemasahell euhamaeet beet Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP DIX ON S 
‘n nt tree with every order 
20 ‘ Puterte ast t rs I have d with 
: ever ikon ‘young Sethe an ‘eta GOLD DUST makes hard water soft KTERNO 
. 4 Ss sta on Or Wi retund money. 
“ Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey WRITES BLACK 
ie COPIES PURPLE 





le CIGAR RIBBONS 


3 1000 different brands of all colors, rare shades and HOW TO at s you home. For a limited time we will give free, 
choice designs for making the most unique and exqui- music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
site fancy work, as Sofa Pillows, Table Covers, Mantel SECURE , FE, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin, (your ex- 





Sold by stationers, with or without nick 
eled point protector. 


Dixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, cor- 
rectly indicates the right pencil for your use. Sent _/ree. 








Searfs, ‘Thr pense will only be the cost of the music you use and s 
c an teak ry Kimonos, etc., all silk assorted sample | the postage, which is small). We téach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “ Wish I had known of your Dept. P, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J, 
_ nprmetarcchendl tegnid address upon receipt of 25 cents. | school before.” Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 





HELEN ROYCROFT CO., 830 Colonial Bidg., Boston, Mass. U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 207, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 




















4 Aluminum Smokeless 


OIL HEATER 


Radiates heat from sides, bottom and top like 
a base burner. With our grand Safety Burner 
explosions are impossible. Smokeless, odorless, 
safe, durable, light, convenient. 


SPECIAL W¢ wi! deliver, to $ 
any address, east of 
the Missouri River, this fine alumi- + 


num Oil Heater equipped with 
Safety Burner ; Removable Fount ; 
8 inch Circular Wick ; Height (bail down) 23 
\inches, for only $4 40 

VALUABLE PREMIUM FREE.— Wit!) each order 
we will send an article of practical value worth $2.50 
as a free premium. 

Dare you use an Oil Heater where the wick runs direct 
to the oilfount? Inthe Aluminum Oil Heater the wick 
does not enter the oil fount. 
literature free. Orders promptly shipped. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. J | 
Jackson, Mich., U.S.A. Ad 


Illustrated descriptive 
Address 











We want to.send you enough 
Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate, to make you 
**remember the taste’’ next 
time you are chocolate-hun- 


gry. Don’t send any money 
—just your naime on a post- 
card, and you’ll receive gen- 
erous samples, both of the 
eating and of the drinking 
chocolate. We'll leave the 
resttoyou. Address fo-day, 


J. H. FREYMANN 


General Agent for the United States 


861 Broadway, New York 
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50 Different Bulbs all for 30c 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 

1 qapen Lily. | Alliums, 3 sorts. 

1 Golden Sacred Lily. | Tritelela, white star. 

2 Tulips, 1 double, 1 single. | Ixias, 3 sorts. 

2 Narcissus, “ ad | 3 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 

3 Cardinal Freesia. | 3Grape Hyacinths. 

3 Belgian Hyacinths. 3 Giant Ranunculus. 

3 Giant Crocus. 3 Spanish Iris. 

3 Star of Bethlehem. 3 Oxalis, 5 sorts, mixed. 

3 Giant Anemones. Freesias, mixed. 
All different colors, and fine flowering hardy bulbs. Also Free to 
all who apply, our elegant Fall Catalogue of Bulbs, plants and 
seeds, for Fall planting and Winter blooming. Choicest Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, Fruits and Rare Plants. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


TRY &3 in One’ 
IN YOUR HOM 
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q Try this helpful household gil at our 
expense. ‘3 in One” cleans and pol- 
a ishes piano cases, fine furniture, all 
rT =veneered and varnished surfaces. Lu- 
bricates sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
r hinges—any mechanisms. Prevents 
rust and tarnish on every metal thing in 
f or out of doors. 
i ““3in One” is all good oil, being abso- 
lutely free from acid. Won't gum, turn 
rancid or soil. Costs little, lasts long. 
Buy of any dealer. Write to-day for good 
-a =6free trial bottle and special booklet. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY 
120 Washington Life Bldg., New York City 


FREE-F REEF REECE REE 














| HOW TO RAISE 
FLOWERS INDOORS 


Some Ideas Contributed by Readers of The Journal 


A North-Window Garden 





ELECT for your north win- 
dows some stately palms— 
Latanias or Kentias are hardy 
—also a dark, glossy rubber 
plant, striped dracena, and 
some aspidistras variegated in 
cool green aid white. Hang feathery asparagus 
sprengeeri and a Huffy fern ball against the panes, 
and on brackets set plants ot the gracefully drooping 
Boston fern. 

Drench all the foliage twice a week; water when- 
ever the upper soil feels dry; drain well, airing pots 
and jardiniéres often, and wash twice a month with 
| a solution of fir-tree oil soap. All these plants 
thrive best without the sun, and will turn a dull 
| north room into a garden of delight. 


} A Garden in a Turnip 


1 KE aturnip of large size; scrape out the centre, 
leaving a pretty thick wall around. Fill the 
cavity with earth and plant in it some clinging vine 
or morning-glory. Suspend the turnip with cords, 
and in a little time the vines will twine around the 
strings, and the turnip, sprouting from below, will 
grow leaves and stems that will turn upward and 
| curl gracefully around the base. 





A Curtainless -Window Garden 
AKE a low, wide table on casters. Put a zinc- 
lined box, filled with rich soil, on top. Then 
make a framework of bamboo above. Set ten pots 


—one eight-inch and four six-inch on each side | 


of the middle crosspiece— permanently in place, 
empty. Then put smaller pots with flowers or ferns 
inside the permanent ones, and change them at will. 
German ivy (Senecio scandens), rooted in earth 
between the pots, covers the surface, partially con- 
| ceals the stand, and climbs wires fastened by small 
| screweyes to the crosspieces. 
place for bulbs if the room is not too warm. 


Daffodils in a Window-Box 


WO dozen daffodil bulbs, either double or single, 
or both, may be planted closely in a window- 
box, in about six inches of any good garden soil. 
Cover to the depth ot an inch, and water freely. 
Place in a dark, cold cellar or closet. Water if the 
earth becomes dry. 
window and water daily. 
from dust by spraying. A cool room is better for 
all bulbs. Avoid sudden changes of temperature 
while the buds are developing. Flowers live much 
longer if they are not in direct sunlight after they 
are fully in bloom. 


Keep the foliage free 


An Interior Vine Screen 


N EXQUISITELY delicate window screen was 

grown from mixed red and white cypress seed. 

A box of thin wood, 34x5x4, half filled with soil, 

was placed on a small table. Strong black thread 

recrossed extended from the box to the top of the 

window. When the seedlings were five inches high 
soil was added to fill the box. 

To carry out the color scheme alternate pots of 
red and white geraniums were ranged in front of the 
box. The feathery nature of cypress does not 
exclude light. Its rapid growth is magical —the 
trouble and expense being very trifling. 


Window Plants Without Insects 


HAVE some three hundred window plants which 

I have kept quite free from parasites in this way: 
Every two weeks, while the plants are within doors, 
I fill a bathtub nearly full of quite warm water. In 


This is an excellent | 


In January remove to a sunny | 


this I lay the plants, allowing them to lie half or | 


I then refill until all 
With this treatment I have no 


three-quarters of an hour; 
have been washed. 


trouble with insects, the plants grow well, and I | 


am never without flowers. 


Wild Flowers in a Window-Box 


ELECT strong plants of hepatica, bloodroot, 
bishop’s cap, buttercups, marsh marigold, or 
any early blossoming wild flowers. Fill a box with 
earth from the woods. Plant the roots carefully, 
| water well, and set the box outdoors in a shady 
place, watering occasionally, until time for hard 
| frost. Remove the box toa dark, cold cellar, and 
| do not allow the soil to become thoroughly dry at 
anytime. In February bring from the cellar into a 
| cool room and protect from the direct sunlight fora 
| few days. Then place in’a sunny window’ and 
water freely, spraying the leaves frequently. A low 
| temperature is desirable. 
| Morning-Glories Indoors 
LANT a dozen seeds in a four-inch pot of rich 
soil. 
| five vigorous specimens. The vines lose their ram- 
| pant habit indoors and begin to blossom before a 
foot high, and bloom continuously for several weeks, 
| the flowers remaining open throughout the day. 
They may be trained on a trellis or placed in a 
hanging basket. 


How to Raise Winter-Blooming Bulbs 


AKE hyacinth, narcissus, freesia, tulip and 


As the plants grow, thin out to four or | 


| Easter lily bulbs and plant in pots early in the | 


| fall in rich, loose soil. Keep the temperature at 
about fifty degrees. When the pots are filled with 
roots raise the temperature to about seventy or 
| seventy-five degrees, covering the shoots at first with 
paper bags. ‘Then set in a sunny place. Water 
once a week with liquid manure. Dust with 
tobacco powder if green flies appear. The first 
four varieties will bloom by Christmas, the Easter 
lilies in March. 
To force large blooms spray with tepid water and 
| ether or chloroform. 
| off the tops, shake off any loose dirt, label, and hang 
up in paper bags in a frost-proof cellar. 





Foxsloves for Christmas Blooming 

J ATs in the fall take up some foxglove seedlings, 
setting them in shallow boxes, for their roots 
| radiate instead of growing downward. Shade from 
| direct sunshine; give rich, well-drained and well- 
| watered soil. The little plants grow rapidly, and 
| come into bloom about Christmastime. And such 

bloom! Tall spikes of waxen white and rose-pink 

bells, delicately tinted and mottled with carmine; 
| dwarfed and refined out of resemblance to their 
| gross summer growth, they make ideal house plants, 
| absolutely free from vermin, rivaling in hardiness 
; and continuous blooms the best geraniums. 


When through flowering cut | 


| 
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The dignity and beauty of “1835 R. Wallace” Silver Plated Ware brings 
the exclusive tone of the finest sterling to the luncheon table. 
plate is like ‘1835 R.Wallace’’—ANp ONLY THE MosT BEAUTIFUL STERLING. 
| Ask your dealer for the “ Floral’’ pattern 

{ R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 

' New York Store: 225 Fifth Avenue 


But no other 


DEPT. E, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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“ce , e ge A booklet w hic h 
one’s Spicy Talhks’’ © vache svice 
blending, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hiller, Principal of Chicago Domestic Science 
Training School, SENT FR EE with a full-sized package of any 
spice you may select, if you send 10 cents and your grocer’s name. 
Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Disappointment impossible when making SNAPPY, DAINTY 
CAKES, PIES or PUDDINGS, using 


TONE SPICES 


The recognized standard of purity in all States where pure food 
laws exist. Sold by responsible 
grocers, always in 10c. flavor-retain- 
ing packages. 


$1000 paid for information 
that will better these Spices. 


TONE BROTHERS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


A BABY LIFE-SAVER 


Is What One Mother Named Our 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


The bottle without a neck 
orangle. Nonipple buta 
breast. No bottle but a 
cell. No crevice where 
dirt can gather or germs 
can propagate. No funnel 
needed to fill, no brush to 
clean the interior which is 
wiped out like a tumbler. 
The rubber part is like the 
natural breast in size and 
shape; yielding, yet not 
collapsible; seamless, and 
can be turned inside out 
to cleanse thoroughly. In- 
valuable in weaning, or 
when natural supply is 
low, because baby will go Cell for 
from breast toHygeiabot- Food 
tle without noticing the difference 
The Hygeia is used and endorsed 
by every children’s hospital in the 
country because it fills every re- 
quirement of a perfect, ideal, sani- 
tary nursing bottle. 

If your druggist don’t keep the 
Hygeia, send us name and 38 cents and we will mail it 
at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free booklet. Address, 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 
































LEARN TO KNIT 


You can’t go wrong if you go by the 
Columbia Book of Yarns. Tlie best knit- 
ting book ever prepared. Explaius the vari- 
ous stitches, tells how to make many dif- 
serent articles and shows pictures of 80 of 
them, 

Worth $1, but it costs only 15 cents at 
dealers’ or by mail. We use one page to tell 
about COLUMBIA YARNS, tlie finest 
and most economical yarns in the world. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
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Opens instantly . 
into double bed. > uf name 
— a ‘ 
Streit. 


Insist upon 


Morris Chairs 





Davenport Beds 


Look for this mark. 
Highly tempered steel springs, securely an 
chored, finest quality leather and velours, skil! 
of highest grade workmen make S/rei/ out 


wear ordinary makes for years, Over 50 de 
signs in Classic, Colonial, Mission and popu 
lar styles. Rich, characteristic carving 


Ask your dealer—If he hasn't them, send us 
his name, we shall see that you are supplied. 


Write for catalog (free) of Chairs. Dav- 
enports, or both. They tell why Streit 
furniture lasts; help you 
buy right. 
Streit patent 
foot rest 

forms tufted 
front when 

not in use. 
Back curved for 
head rest. 









PATENTED 
THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO, 
1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati, O. 


70 A BRIDE’S HOME ss%0. 


MESIGN *769 AS BviLT IN 
2600 


TRADE*MaRK 
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A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating an! 


KEITH’ Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 


and photos of best examples inthe U.S. $1.00yr. News-stand 
Full of Suggestions and Practical Plans. A Dime will prove it! 
Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134Cstg.$1600 to$2000,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com'’n Houses,1.00]163 ‘‘ $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c/144 ‘' $2500to $3000, 1.00 
69 Cottages,less than $800,50c}167 ‘‘ $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c/142 ‘‘ $4000 andup'd, 1.00 
114 ‘ $1200 to$1600,$1.00]| 31 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
Our Plans are not on the “ Bargain Counter."" Not that kind 


THE KEITH CoO., 901 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 


FOR THE BREATH 


Bunet’s Breathlets 


“You can eat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.”’ 


“Of delicate flavor, they make an impure Breath 
(from any cause) pure and sweet, leaving a de 
lightful fragrance. THEY ARE WHITE, 


5c per pkg. — 6 pkgs. for 25c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will on re- 


ceipt of price. 
THE BREATHLETS CO., Detroit, Mich. 


oe 


RUGS MADE FROM 
YOUR OLD CARPETS 


Send us your old car- 
pets, we will make | 
them into handsome, 
durable rugs. We 
prepay return freight. 
Write today for descriptive price list. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 426 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 






































A NEW STOVEPIPE FOR 20 2 


If your stovepipe is rusty or dingy get a 20¢ can of 


SAPOLIN 


Stovepipe Enamel 


from your dealer or general store, apply it with drush that comes with 
the can, and your stovepipe will have the rich, black gloss finish of a 
Brilliant, Last 
steam or water pipes, gas and oil stoves, agricultural implements, 
sewing machines, or any metal work, Prevents rust, won’t chip, peel 
or crack and stands a high degree of heat. 
Get a can today. 
us his name and we will see that you get it. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS., Dept. 6, 231 East 42d St., New York City 


An accurate Weather Barometer sent on 











bicycle. 








FREE: 


ing, Economical. Equally good on registers, 





If not at your dealer’s, write 


‘e-eipt of postal request. 
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‘¢Garlands’’ 


bake the bread and roast 
the meats, and warm the 


homes, that make the man. 


The “ Garland” is pre-eminent in 
every point of material, workman- 
ship, strength, beauty, service, 
convenience, economy of fuel. But 
one quality —and that the best. 


All “Garlands” bear the 


above trade-mark. 





Sold by first class dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit Chicago 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the World. 


The “Garland” Gas Range 


Has no equal-——the most 
Improved Construction. 




















Po ye 
Keron Gi aerelin 


POWDER 








MAKING FRIENDS 
EVERY DAY. 


This can truthfully b 
said of JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER, 
the new product for making the most 
delicious ice cream you ever ate; every- 
thing in the package. Nothing tastes 
so good in warm weather. All grocers 
are placing it in stock. If your grocer 
can’t supply you send 25c. for 2 pack- 
ages by mail. Four kinds: Vanilla, 
Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflavored. 
Try the new flavor of Jell-O—Chocolate—1o cts. 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed Free. 


THE GENESEE PurRE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the 
Agricultural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 












Have you tried 
Whiting’s 

Correspond- 
ence Papers? 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PriLADELPHIA 
HOLYOKE 


‘ 

















Fine Wood Flooring 


Parquet Floors & Specialties 
Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
illustrated CATALOGUE 
E. B. MOORE & CO. 
76 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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HOW TO RAISE 
FLOWERS INDOORS 


Some Ideas Contributed by Readers of The Journal 


A Sponge and Bottle Idea 





AKE a large bath sponge, 
cut a hole in it large enough 
to admit a wide-mouthed bot- 
tle, in which has been placed 
a small sweet potato,: ‘half 
covered with water. Sprinkle 


| 


rape, rice or bird seed thickly into the holes of the | 


sponge, and saturate the whole with water. Place 
the sponge in a dark place until] the seeds and sweet 


potato have begun to grow, then by a string around | 


the neck of the bottle hang it up in a sunny window. 
Train the potato-vine around the string and you 
have a beautiful winter hanging-basket. 


Crocuses in a Window-Box 


ET from a reliable dealer one hundred crocus 

bulbs in October. The named varieties are the 
best. Dark purple, white, yellow and striped are a 
good color combination. Fill the window-box with 
good earth well mixed with clean sand, about one- 
fourth sand. ‘Take care to provide drainage by 
means of a few small holes in the bottom of the box 
and a layer of broken crock or similar material and 
some pieces of charcoal. Cover the bulbs with an 
inch of earth, water well, and keep in a cold, dark 
place where the bulbs will not be subjected to hard 
frost. Place the box in a sunny window in January 
or February. Water freely and regularly. A low 
temperature is better for all bulbs, but crocuses can 
be grown successfully in an ordinary living-room if 
the temperature is not over seventy. 


To Get Handsome Hyacinths 


- FORCING hyacinths for winter blooming, 

after you have brought them from the cellar or 
some dark place to the light, immerse the pots oncea 
week half their depth in very warm water in which 
a little liquid manure has been added, leaving them 
in the water until the soil is thoroughly saturated. 
They will bloom much more quickly, sending up tall 
spikes of handsome blossoms and luxuriant foliage. 


A Home-Made Insect Spray 


F YOUR house plants in the winter are troubled 
by the little green louse (aphis) a thorough 
spraying with kerosene emulsion will clear away the 
pests. It can be prepared inasmall way by putting 


' one cupful of boiling-hot soapsuds into a bottle, 


then adding two teacupfuls of kerosene oil, and 
shaking vigorously for five minutes. A little of 
this diluted with from ten to fifteen times its bulk of 
warm water will make a solution the proper strength 
for spraying. 
rubber bulb. 


Home-Made Leaf-Mould 


ROCURE a stout wooden box of convenient size, 

and throw into it every yellow leaf and faded 
flower from the window-garden. Each vegetable 
layer should be covered with common earth to keep 
the box sweet and to give body tothe soil. Wet 
the contents of the box occasionally, and after a 
time you will find yourself the possessor of some 
excellent leaf-mould. 


A Good Wash for House Plants 


N INFALLIBLE wash for destroying the scaly 
insects which infest house plants is made from 
soap prepared as follows: Place, say, one-half bar 
of ordinary laundry soap in a deep saucer and pour 
insurance oil around it. Let this stand for about a 
week, or until the soap has become well saturated 
with oil. Make a moderately strong lather of this 





| 


Use a little perfumery spray with a 





soap and wash or spray the leaves and stems of the | 


plants thoroughly, then spray with clear water. 
This will kill the insects without injury to the most 
delicate plant. 


Winter Nasturtiums 


NE of the greatest winter delights for the lover 
of flowers is a dish of bright-blooming nas- 
turtiums. Any clear glass dish or bowl will do— 
a cheap, deep preserve-dish is as good as any. 
Besides the dish all you need are some water and two 
or three vigorous sprays of nasturtiums, and there 
you are with a beautiful joy-giver for the long win- 
ter months. Just break off the growing vines in 
late summer, put them in the dish of water, and 
watch them grow. 


A Window-Garden of Wild Flowers 


N EARLY autumn select such Howers as anem- 
ones, violets, bloodroots, trilliums, etc., also 
ferns. Place in pots or boxes with as much natural 
soil as possible. Keep the blooming plants in the 
cellar or a cool, dark room until about the middle 
of December, watering occasionally. Then place 
in a sunny window, water frequently, and you will 
have blossoms long before they appear in their 
native haunts. 


How to Make a Rubber Tree Branch 


ITH the large blade of a penknife make a 
quarter-inch incision in the main stem, just 
above the eye of a leaf — preferably where an old 
leaf has dropped off —and in a few weeks the new 
sprout will appear. By this simple method an 
otherwise badly-shaped tree can be made symmetri- 
cal and beautitul. 


To Make Ferns Grow Better 


LACE some thin pieces of raw beef close to the 

inside of your fern-pots (between the pot and 

the soil), and you will be delighted at the wonder- 

ful growth they will make. Other conditions for 
fern-growing must, of course, be observed. 


Before You Fill Your Window-Box 


EFORE putting plants in a wooden box white- 

wash the inside of the box. This prevents the 

box from rotting, keeps the earth sweet and decreases 
the probability of insects injuring the plants. 


To Have Spring at Christmas 


SIMPLE but effective plan for insuring a wealth 

of blossoms at Christmas is as follows: About 

the end of October cut some branches of crab-apples, 
plums and cherries. Stand these in a jar of tepid 
water, adding warm — not hot — water whenever the 
jar needs replenishing. Be careful not to let freeze, 
and about Christmas the branches will be filled with 
blossoms. Crab-apple sprays are especially effective, 
as their blossoms last for weeks, are delightfully 

| fragrant and_of the most delicate coloring. 
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SPECIAL OFFE 








IS EASILY CLEANED 


Samples Free —Beware of Imitations 
Imitations are substituted for Pantasote because they 
are cheaper and the dealer secures a larger profit by 
the substitution. 
lighted match to the coated surface. 
burn violently; Pantasote will not burn. Word PANnta- 
SOTE embossed every 3 of a yard on selvedge edge. 

The genuine PANTASOTE LEATHER is durable, al- 
ways bright, easily cleaned and not affected by climatic 


We will send, 
upholsterer, chair seat size 
25X25 inches, §0c.; 
inches, $1.00. This offer is to enable you to uphol- 
ster a chair for trial purposes. State color desired. 


BEST. FOR 


_UPHOLS Wega 


SAMPLES FRIBE 


Test the goods offered by holding a 
The imitations 


on receipt of price and name of your 
18x 18 inches, 25c.; 
27x27 inches, 70c.; 36x 36 


Until January first to everyone remitting 


Copyright for one of the above seats, and five cents 
1904 for postage, we willsend free our beautiful 10” x 15” three-page Art 
The Calendar for 1905, exquisitely reproduced in 12 color printings 


Pantasote Co. 







from original paintings by Maud Humphrey, of which this 
illustration shows one of the three designs. 

THE PANTASOTE COMPANY (Dept. L) 

11 Broadway, New York City 








“Yes, Mrs. Briggs,’’ said Miss None- 
such, ‘‘it will be a lot of fun to take you 
around where we get the things from which 


None Such Mince Meat is made. 

‘“‘*Here we are in California at the None 
Such Vineyards, which furnish the 2,000,000 
pounds of choicest raisins we use every 
year. At the None Such Factories these 
are stemmed and thoroughly washed by 
machinery, picked over by hand to get out 
all inferior raisins, seeded by a machine 
that leaves them plump, then sterilized and 
combined with the other ingredients that 
make None Such Mince Meat —all done in 
the cleanest kitchens in the world — enough 
for 24,000,000 pies a year. Next month will 
find us in Texas, where our beef and suet 
come from.”’ 

Ten cent 2-pie packages. Send your name for 
Premium List F and Mindreader Book. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 








A VANILLA 
SECRET 


To get the full strength of 
a fine vanilla extract, never 
add it to the thing to be 
flavored while the latter is hot. 

If you do, a part of the 
strength will pass off in steam. 

Add the extract while the 
material is partly or wholly 
cool, and if the extract is Van 
Duzer’s your dessert will have 
an exquisite vanilla flavor. 

Insist upon Van Duzer’s 
Vanilla. Write us, if the grocer 
can’t supply you. 

We will provide a way. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
Est. 1850 New York City 
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These initials are all your 
great grandmother wished 
to know and all you need 
@ @ know to be sure that you 


get the best Velvet Ribbons. 
Est’d 1820 Write us for free samples. 


GIRON FRERES, 58 Greene St., New York 


If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 


lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index ; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


RAETS 


SUPPLY HOUSE 
of AMERICA 


New ideas for lovers of 


the beautiful. Materi- 77 
als and tools for Bas- 
| ketry, Pyrography 


Painting, Leath- / 
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Clay Modeling. 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue Free. 
¥F.F. RICK &CoO. 

Creators and 

Designers 
517 Main 8t. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 














Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia 


Size, 5% x8. 
One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platino- 
prints and Carbon- 
prints, 3 cents each. 
Our new 48 page 
catalogue with 
1,000 illustrations 
and 2 sample pic- 
tures postpaid for 
two-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & COMPANY, Beverly, Mass. 
























“CLIMATE” 


said the small boy, “ lasts all the time 
but weather only a few days.” 
Men and women need the 


Frost King and Frost Queen 


CHAMOIS VESTS 


not so much to withstand the climate 
withstand the weather If the weather were 
always the same, one would dress to meet it, 
and that would end it, but it is to protect the 
most delicate part of the body from changes 
of weather that the Frost King and Frost 
(Queen were invented 

It is because these Chamois Vests answer the 
purpose that they have become so popular. 


as to 


Frost King is the vest for men and is worn over 
the undershirt. Frost Queen is the vest for women 
and may be worn either as an outside or under 
garment. Itis made upin especially attractive, 
exclusive designs of French Flannel. If your 
lruggist cannot or will notsupply Frost King 
r Frost Queen, send $3.00 with your name 
nd address,giving chest or bust measure, 
and vest will be sent prepaid. You may 
write first for the 
lescriptive booklet, 

if you prefer. 
Bauer & Black 
273 25th Street 
Chicago, U.8.A 
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VOSE | 


PIANOS 


Established Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 








I Their exceptional musical value has 
won for them a widespread and en- 
during reputation as 


The Model Pianos 
of Today 


@ It is the constant effort of piano 
makers to duplicate Vose Quality. 
@ By our easy payment plan every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a vose piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense. 
@ You can deal with 
the same as in Boston, 

and full information. 


us at a distant point 
Send for catalogue 





vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
i 160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





T.S &T. Porcelain 


F YOU appreciate dainty and artistic 

dishes and do not care to pay the exor-. 

bitant prices asked for imported china, we 
invite your attention to 


“TT. S. & T. PORCELAIN” 


This ware is the highest type of American 
China, both in quality and design, and is 
miade by the best equipped pottery in the 
country. 

The trade-mark shown above is on the 
back of et ery piece of the genuine T.S.& T. 
PORCELAIN. 

The dishes illustrated are exact repro- 
ductions of our “ Princess Dinner Set.” 

Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
our “‘ China Book "’ D, illustratin, 7 et piece Prin- 
cess Dinner Set in full colors and tive 
ways of displaying - . If your "4 cannot 
supply you with T. S. & T. PORCELAIN, order 
direct. We prepay freight east of the Mississippi, 
allowance made beyond. 

Send 10c. for postage and we will send /reea 
little plate which shows the quality and design 
of this beautiful porcelain, 

We make the Little Hostess Dinner Set, a practi- 
cal set for the children. 


TAYLOR, SMITH & TAYLOR CO. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 








cents (| SHEET MUSIC 15 Serres'ron on 0. 


per CUT PRICE on everything in Music. Sample 
Copy and Catalogue for 7 cents. Catalogue free. 
copy BREHM BROS,., Erie, Pa. 


SEWING LESSONS AS 
CHURCH WORK 


By Bessie Berry Grabowskii 


O MANY women want to know 
what they can do toraise money 
for church purposes that I would 


like to tell them of a plan I formu- 
lated in the church which I attend. 
The young ladies of the church were 
called together and the ** School of 
Arts ’’ was organized, for the purpose 
of teaching needlework in all its 
as well as other arts. This school has 
and it is on 
a good paying basis. The largest and best paying 
department in it is that of plain sewing, and this 
work among the children has proved a beautiful 
church mission in itself. 

‘The classes, senior and junior, admit those of 
all denominations, the children’s classes ranging in 
age from six to sixteen years. A good friend gave 
us five dollars to help us start, and each girl con- 
tributed ten cents in addition, and we had circulars 
printed outlining the plan and stating the charges; 
these circulars were distributed to all homes where 
there were children. The charges are five cents for 
a lesson of one hour, and ten cents for two hours. 
The school year is divided into three terms of 
twelve lessons each, and each pupil agrees to pay 
for a set of twelve lessons, or to pay from the date 
of entrance to the end of that set of twelve. 





branches, 
been in operation for three years now, 


With the money left over from the printing we 
purchased the sewing supplies needed, which we 
stated in our circulars we would furnish the children 
free: five yards of unbleached muslin, one dozén 
spools of dark blue thread, three dozen large white 
buttons, three dozen aluminum thimbles, three 
dozen ten-cent scissors, to clip threads; six pack- 
ages of needles, six rolls of tape, six balls of blue 
darning-cotton, three dozen cloth buttons, three 
cards of hooks and eyes and one dozen spools of 
twist. Some of these supplies lasted two years. 

The school is held on Saturday, in the Sunday- 
school room, from eleven to one o’clock, the church 
being warm at that time for Sunday services; thus 
we save heating and room rent. Each teacher—all 
being volunteers—has eight pupils, and each 
teacher supplied herself with a large work-bag and 
one small bag for each of her pupils, in which were 
placed the few articles needed to commence work. 
Each bag is marked with the pupil’s name, and the 
work of each class is kept separate by being placed 
in the large bags at the close of each lesson. These 
bags were all made of pieces of left-over cotton dress 
materials. Samplers of unbleached muslin worked 
in blue thread were used as guides for the children. 
Any girl who is a neat sewer can make one of these. 
They are about seven inches wide and one yard and 
a half long. ‘These samplers show thirty-six steps 
in plain sewing: how to turn a hem and baste, 
plain running stitch, seaming, back-stitching, 
whipping, felling, the putting on of bands in which 
buttonholes were worked and on which buttons 
were sewed, patching, darning, making loops of 
tape, eyeleting, sewing on hooks and eyes, the sew- 
ing in of the bits of insertion which the teacher had 
provided from her own work-basket and those of 
her friends, the making of gussets, and so on up 
to the beginning of drawn-work and embroidery. 
The whole sampler is bound, on one side with a 
bias fold of lawn and on the other side with tape, 
which completes it. 

A child who completes a sampler can make 
any garment needed, mend it and decorate it with- 
out amachine. Whena child masters the ordinary 
stitches she is started on a garment for herself. 
Half the lesson is then spent on the sampler and 
half on the garment. 


Classes were also formed of ladies in shirtwaist 
making, and cutting and fitting (by pattern). A 
young lady of our church, noted for her beautiful 
shirtwaists, volunteered for that class, and another 
for the class in cutting and fitting. The pupils joined 
for twelve two-hour lessons and paid the same price, 
ten cents. Each was guaranteed a perfect-fitting 
shirtwaist which she could take a pattern from. 

In the cutting and fitting department any pupil 
(of course, one at a time, while the others look 
on) brings her cloth and pattern. One day a skirt 
is cut, basted and fitted, then a waist and sleeves, 
etc., repeating when the entire round is completed, 
and taking the pupils in turn. 

All our teachers are prepared to fill orders in 
their separate branches. 

This department handles all the domestic sup- 
plies, such as towels hemmed or hemstitched, as well 
as bed and table linen. They make wash and dust 
cloths of cheesecloth and toweling, as well as knitted 
washcloths; also maids’ and nurses’ caps and aprons 
—in fact, everything of this kind, including under- 
wear and shirtwaists. A competent judge of the 
quality and prices of such work is placed in charge 
of this order department; her order-book is open 
from eleven to one o’clock on Saturdays at the 
school, and on Wednesday afternoons at her home, 
when she receives new orders and delivers those 
filled—all being taken down carefully in her 
book and distributed to the teachers and competent 
pupils to fill. When paid for — which is on deliv- 
ery —the worker is paid all except ten per cent., 
which goes to the school from all sales or orders. 

One thing is sure, all we get is a clear profit, 
our only expenses after the organization being.one 
dollar a month to the sexton and an occasional 
advertisement to bring the school before the public. 


The school always closes in May, with appropri- 
ate exercises, when three prizes are awarded the 
children: for the best work, best attendance, and 
the greatest number of new pupils brought in. 

To show that this is a money-making work for a 
church I will say that one year the entire vestry- 
room of our church was handsomely refurnished for 
Easter, and many other convenient church acces- 
sories were provided, leaving always a nice balance 
in bank to our credit. 

This work particularly recommends itself because 
there are few girls who can afford to put their 
hands in their purses every week for their church, 
but there are many who can and will gladly give a 
little work and two hours each Saturday. The 
girls who help in this school feel very happy over 
making forty or eighty cents and even more every 
Saturday for their church by actual work, besides 
pin-money for themselves, and in the enjoyment 
of meeting each other weekly and feeling that they 
are working for such a good cause. 


The 






read 


We will send free and postpaid this 
inches, if you will send us 24c. 


Send twelve 2c. 





Ladies’ 


THIS sacninux (VEN 
TOP «4 BACK be3hixs 


WITH PURCHASE RICHARDSON EMBROIDERY SILKS 


handsome Pillow Top, tinted in colors, including Back, size 22x22 
to pay cost of six skeins of Silk, to use in embroidering pillow. 
regular price of Richardson’s Embroidery Silks is 4c. 
offer because we guarantee Richardson's Silks to be the best and want you to know they are the best. 
We will also include free, a complete Diagram Lesson, 
this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow instructions. 


Your Choice of Three Designs —Am. Beauty Rose, Violet and Holly 


stamps (24 cents), stating design desired, and get six skeins of Richardson Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk and a free tinted Pillow Top and Back,also Diagram Lesson. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 34, 220-224 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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per skein; we are making you this exceptional 


by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. In 


Doit now. Address envelope to 











ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

Munsing Union Suits 

Most Satisfactory Underwear 
for Boys and Girls 


Perfect fitting, comfortable, flexible 


and durable, easy to put on, always 
in place, cover the body completely, 
cost no more than vests and pants. 


For complete information concerning styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, address the 


Northwestern Knitting Co. 


277 Lyndale Ave. North 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





Two genera- 
tions of beau- 
tiful women 
and used this 
exquisite 


Toilet Necessity 


For years it has been the standard of 
purity and excellence, with many imita- 


tors but no equal. It clears, freshens, 
beautifies and preserves the complexion. 
It makes a lovely complexion possible for 
all. The genuine has signature of Ben. 
Levy in red across label of box. Accept 
no other. Substitutes may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, white, pink, cream tints. 
sec a box. Druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO. 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 


BUY FURS = ST. PAUL 


Ripe experience in the exclusive 
manufacture of furs enables 
E. Albrecht & Son to offer the 
world’s best at the lowest prices. 
You are absolutely protected in deal- 
ing with this firm, whose reputation 
of half a century for honorable dealing 
is perpetuated with each article sold. 


Albrecht’s Special 
Coast Seal Coat 


These garments closely resemble 
genuine Alaska Sealskin and it is 
difficult to detect their difference. It 
has the inimitable style, cut and 
mechanical perfection that charac- 
terize Albrecht garments among 
thousands. Vastly superior to any 
other garment offered at the price 
If you are not entirely satisfied we 
will promptly refund your money. 
Bust measure, length of waist, height 
and weight are required. 

Either with fitted back and half- 
clinging front like style illustrated 
or loose Auto Box coat, exceptional 
offer sent press paid upon receipt 
of price, $49.7 
Albrecht’s exclusive Fur neck-wear. Innumer- 


able Varieties — Original Styles. Graphically 
illustrated and described in our catalogue. 


The World’s Authority on Fur Fashions 


This exhaustive treatise reviews all the latest creations in 
Fur Garments and Neck-Wear. The recognized and only 
complete authority issued, imparting valuable and authentic 
information as to how to buy advantageously, and gives the 
lowest market prices. Costs us 40c., yours for a 2c. stamp. 
Send for it today. 


E, ALBRECHT & SON 
Box A, 20 E. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 























Baby Clothes 
Wash them with Fels-Naptha 


and keep them clean and soft. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 





























PATENTED 


PETTICOAT 


Something entirely new, hygienic, 
stylish and sensible for fall and winter 
wear. Nothing else like it. Body knit- 
ted of fine worsted yarn, light and warm. 
Glove fitting, very elastic. Fashionably 


Can shaped, deep, flare flounce made of silk, 
mohair or mercerized sateen. It im- 
be proves fit of gowns by dispensing with 
extra folds around waist and hips. 
worn Saves wearing flannel underskirt or 
] tights, hangs evenly, never sags. 

on all All black. 
occa- Leading dealers sell ‘‘Knittop”’ 
4 . Petticoats. If yours does not order 

sions. 


lirect from us, giving his name, 
ind length of skirt desired. 
Prices from $1.00 to $10.00 each, 
according to quality. 
The picture shows our 
$2.50(express prepaid) 
** Knittop”’ Petticoat 
with tine mercerized 
sateen flounce. Our 
petticoat booklet, 
free, showing newest 
designs, will interest you. 
Write for it. 


Sterne & Klein, 171 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
——— 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 














Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strin 
ner ofadjustment ; try the position. It will ° gs 
naturally throw your chest forwari|, No Heavy 


shoulders back and cause you to Steels 
stand erect — thus broadening the & 

chest, expanding the lungs and 7 
strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach. 










coon 
Ask your DEALER for 
SAHLIN 

It is your protection against 
unsatisfactory substitutes. The 
name on every garment. If HE 
cannot supply you order direct. 
Every garment is guaranteed. 
Two styles. High and Low 
bust. Made in Corset Satteen, 
White, Drab or Black, also 
White Summer Netting. Best 
grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Add 14 cents for postage. Give 
bust and waist measure and 
length of waist from armpit to 
waist line. Write today for 
Fashion Catalogue. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN CO. 


47 Fulton Street, Chicago 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory; then 
stored a full year in a dry, 
airy place, before coming to 
you. 

Is it such a wonder it lasts 
so long? 





Established in 1789, 
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BAK ER 
BEDDING 


«<Not how cheap but how good’’ is the 
rule by which our beds are made. 

Only the most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed, who have attained unusual prof- 
ciency in the art of mattress making. 

We use the Genuine South American 
curled Horse Hair, cut from the manes and 
tails of live, active, healthy animals that 
run wild on the plains. 

This curled hair makes the best mat- 
tresses in the world, because each hair is a 
spring in itself, which yields to the pressure 
of the body yet does not become matted 
or leave uncomfortable hollows. 

Strong and Durable — also Healthy, be- 
cause it allows free circulation of air. 

We recommend as a special offer our 
«SOFT DRAWINGS”’ 45-pound mat- 
tress at $25, and invite your correspondence. 

All first class dealers should sell Baker 
Beds and Mattresses. 


| ODBaker&Qo, 





Look for ‘l'rade- 
Mark on every 
Mattress. If your 
dealer hasn’t them 


MANUFACTURERS and will not pro- 
cure them we will 
NEW YORK & BOSTON supply you direct 





from factory. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


25 Sudbury St., Boston. 


O. D. Baker & Co., 125 E. 42d St., New York. 
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Kitty’s reflection in this tilted table greatly surprises 
him. Your surprise will be equally great when you 
see the grand results derived by wiping your Fur- 
niture and Woodwork with a piece of Cheese Cloth 
moistened with LIQUID VENEER. 

It imparts a beautiful factory newness to everything, 
carries away all dirt and dust, removes the bluish, 
smoky dullness from Pianos and Woodwork, also fly 
specks and stains, leaving the surface clean, smooth 
and bright. 

Throw away your dust rags! Thev scratch vour 
woodwork and scatter the dust, LIQUID VENEER 
removes it. Just try it and see! No oil, no gum,a 
child can apply it 

50 cents per bottle, wortn $50.00 in any home, enough 
to renew the Furniture and Woodwork of the ordinary 
home. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Furniture dealers. 

lf your dealer does not have it, writeus for FREE sample 
bottle, but give dealer's name and address. Write today. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Dept. B, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















Ladies, Improve your figure 
by wearing 


“ SETSNUG 
° UNDERWEAR” 


The patented Setsnug pant corrects 
all faults in present style of Ladies’ open 
seat pants. 

The Setsnug sliding band holds in 
place, both under and outer flaps, pre- 
vents them from sagging and makes the 
pant adjustable to different size waists. 

By tying strings in back no further 
adjustment is required, as they button 
at the sides; No puckering string to 
produce an uncomfortable bunch under 


the corset. Old Style Band; notice 
. PUCKER in back. 















Sold at popular pricés ; in 
all fabrics. If not at your 
Dealers, write us giving his 
name. Send for Illustrated 
Booklet. 


AVALON KNITWEAR 
COMPANY 
UTICA, N. Y. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS j225,°%. 


A nurse of long experience will send her com- 
plete set of 35 patterns of babies long clothes for 
25c., or 25 patterns of first short clothes for 25c., 
or 40 patterns of both long and short clothes, 25c. 
Full directions for making, material to be used, 
etc., with each set. An illustrated booklet on baby 
things and helps and hints to expectant mothers 
FREE with order. So suream I that the patterns 
are just what you want, I will send them on ap- 
proval, you to remit immediately upon receipt of 
patterns 4 Satisfactory, if not, return them. But 
é as an inducement for you to send money wi 
ne I will send you ABSOLUTELY ERE E,a yNnramy boo 

i 4. s1IENE IN MATERNITY,” which tells everything that 
@ young mother ought to know. Book alone 10 cents. 


Mrs. Ella James, 1209 Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich. 


‘ Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50e. Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 928 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SELF-HELPS IN THE 
HOME 


Care of Books 


F BOOKS were rightly treated when 

they are newly bound there would be 
less likelihood of their backs being 
broken afterward by rough handling. 
The covers should be opened one at a 
time and laid as far back as the table 
upon which the book is resting; then 
gradually all the leaves, a few at the 
back and a few at the front of the book, 
should be laid upon the covers. ‘The book will then 
be in condition for ordinary wear and the covers 
will not break away if not abused. When called 
suddenly away from a book which you are reading 
do not lay it face down on a table, nor throw a 
handkerchief between its leaves, but have a book- 
marker handy and place it between the leaves, 
closing the book. 


For the Sick-Room 


HEN no ice is at hand, and ice-cold cloths are 
needed in the sick-room, this result can very 
readily be obtained by dipping towels in water and 
shaking them in the fresh air. They will become 
very cold. To change the atmosphere of the sick- 
room set fire to a few spoonfuls of good cologne 
which has been poured into a tin receptacle. A 
very refreshing odor will thus be obtained. Thymol 
is also a very agreeable and fragrant disinfectant for 
the sick-room. Never use a duster in a sick-room. 
Wipe off any dust that has accumulated with a 
damp cloth, and .before brushing the dust from the 
floor tie a wet cloth over the broom. 


When Shaking the Furnace Fire 


NE of the greatest annoyances to the house- 
keeper is the accumulation of dust from fur- 
nace fires. Many persons make the mistake of 
closing the registers before shaking the furnace fire. 
Instead, leave them open, place wet cloths over 
them, and the dust that arises from the ashes will 
cling to the cloths. If the registers are closed the 
dust will settle underneath, and when they are after- 
ward opened puffs of dust will arise and spread 
over the contents of the rooms. 


The Way to Drink Milk 

i ILK, which contains all the elements necessary 

to life, may become the most easily digested 
and also the most indigestible of foods. It is best 
when taken warm, but few persons care for warm 
milk. It may be taken cool but not cold, and 
should be swallowed slowly, a mouthful at a time, 
in which case it is easy of digestion; whereas, if 
hurriedly swallowed as one would drink water it is 
almost indigestible. Iced milk should never be 
taken into the stomach. 


How to Make Cold Cream 


DD to one gill of the oil of almonds an ounce 
each of spermaceti and perfectly pure white 
wax. Melt slowly, and while the mixture is quite 
warm stir into it gradually about three ounces and 
a half of the best French rose-water. When the 
mixture is stirred to the proper consistency and is 
partially cooled pour into small jars and set away 
in a cold place. 


Necessaries for the Mending-Basket 


PAIR of shears; a pair of scissors; a yard tape- 

measure; a small pincushion filled with pins; 
a needlebook containing assorted darning-needles, 
assorted sewing-needles, a tape-needle and a bodkin; 
rolls of tape of different widths in gray, white and 
black; three small boxes containing different sorts 
of buttons; a card each of white and black hooks 
and eyes; darning cotton of different colors for hose 
and gloves; a hose and a glove darner; a thimble, 
and a box of common starch for perspiring fingers 
—all these are of use in the mending-basket. 


For the Linen-Closet 


OR each shelf and drawer of the bed-linen closet 
make pads to fit, consisting of two thicknesses 
of cotton batting covered with cheesecloth and 
sewed together around the edges. Before doing 
this spread thickly between the layers of batting 
lavender flowers with which a little orris powder 
has been scattered. A delightfully delicate odor of 
lavender and violets will permeate the contents of 
the closet, and the bedrooms will always be faintly 
suggestive of those flowers. 


ox 


How to Grow Mushrooms 


CELLAR, a shed, a stall in a stable, or any 

unused outbuilding will do in which to make 

the beds, which may be of any size, according to the 

space at command. You can utilize space by 

making shelves or bunks like sleeping apartments 
in the hold of a ship. 

Take equal parts of fresh soil and rotted leaf- 
mould or manure; mix well; make the beds eight 
inches deep; smooth the earth, and water well with 
warm — not boiling — water; cover to keep damp 
for two or three days before spawning. 

Buy mushroom spawn from the most reliable 
seedsman in your locality, allowing one pound to 
every thirty square feet of bed. Break dry spawn 
into bits about the size of a small hickory-nut, and 
after removing the cover from the beds plant spawn 
about two inches deep and two inches apart all over 
the beds; sprinkle again and cover. Leave the 
cover on for one week; by that time the beds will 
be well spawned and ready for growing. Keep the 
top of the beds moist, but be sure to avoid the 
baking, stiffening of the soil by too much water. 

If your beds are favorably located and well made 
you may expect a fine crop of mushrooms in about 
four weeks. This is a crop that grows winter and 
summer alike, if the beds are kept from freezing, 
and always brings a high price in market. 

The cost of making the beds is very little, and 
soil once set in spawn is good for years of growth; 
besides, if one has to move, the beds can be shoveled 
into boxes or barrels and moved with the rest of the 
outside belongings and spread out again at the new 
home. 

To gather the mushrooms cut them close to the 
earth with a sharp knite, leaving all the root, which 
will grow four or five—sometimes eight or ten— 
from the same old root. 

This growing of mushrooms is easy and fasci- 
nating work for women. Almost any one who is 
able to get about at all can see after one or a dozen 
mushroom-beds and not miss the time that is given 
to them. —N. Lye. 


si Brides that Receive 


( table silver, whether individual pieces, a set, or a complete chest, 


will have something of lasting value, 
provided it is the 

















SINGLE 
\\|| PIECES OR 
|) COMPLETE CHESTS 
(tu ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


ly MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,, (international Silver Co., Successor) Meriden, Connecticut 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cal. 
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that is our kind— stamped with 
the trade-mark 
* 
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CRETE TEETER 
a 


right kind — 


[847 ROGERS BROS. 


This brand is so well known that it 
is always welcomed with a feel- 
ing that it is the best that money 
can buy —‘‘Si/ver Plate that 
Wears,’’ and the giver will 
have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting something, the 
actual value of which 
is at once recognized. 
Send to us for our 
New Catalogue ‘‘ X-28”’ 
which will give further inter- 
esting information regarding the 
best silver plate made. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont, 
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From “HARRIS” to HOM 


Finest genuine leather furniture sold direct from our 
factory to you under a strong guarantee, at fully one-third 
less than usual retail price. If our goods are not perfectly 
satisfactory we will immediately take them back (no matter 
where you live) with no trouble nor 
expense to you. So we must do all we 
claim, i. e. please you and save you 
money or we could not sell our furniture 
without an agent or dealer to talk it up 

Chair No, 478, Genuine Leather, 
$26.50.—Simple, but richly distinctive 
Golden Oak or Mahogany finish. Up- 
holstered infinest natural grain leather; 
oil tempered springs; hair filled. Fin- 
ished, handsome, workmanship 
throughout. Patent Fox stem casters 
Only $26.50 

Beware of inferior leather. Costs only half, but will 
crack and peel. Only natural grain leather 
is durable. We use the very best quality of 
natural grain leather in all our work. We 
are the largest manufacturers of LEATHER 
FURNITURE exclusively who sell their 
entire product by mail. 

Chair No, 141. Genuine Leather, 
$29.00,—Standard design for richness 
and comfort. Golden Oak or Mahogany 
finish. Hand tufted in highest grade 
natural grain leather. Oil tempered 
springs; hair filling. Fox stem casters 

——— Not duplicated 
elsewhere for 829.00. 


Rocker No, 351'4 





Chair No. 475 














Chair No. 141 


Genuine Leather, 
$28.50.— A luxurious and beautiful 
chair. Hand tufted in the best quality 
natural grain leather; the same in fringe 
and tassels. Oil tempered steel springs; 
hair filling. Remarkable value—828.50 


We pay the freight 


East of Kansas and North of South 
Carolina. Other points equalized. 
Safe delivery guaranteed 

Our 96-page catalogue shows over 100 DESIGNS, best 
quality natural grain Leather Couches, Davenports, Chairs (Mis- 
sion and other styles). It exposes the fraud of cheap construction 
and tells how HARRIS LEATHER FURNITURE is mace and 
why it is the best. To buy leather furniture RIGHT you need this 
book. Write for it to-day 


Figo enulociuins #Co. 
230 Columbia St., Springfield, O, 


Rocker No. 351% 








for home furnish- 
ing and decorating. 
Artistic but not ex- 
pensive. As good as foreign 
productions at 


one-third the cost. 


Cretonne, Burlap, Denim, Art 
Ticking, Silkaline and many 
other materials for many uses. 
Ask leading Upholstery and 
Dry-goods Stores for 
samples. 


The Eddystone Mig Co 


Sole Makers 





TRADE 








» > a \4- 


7 rade-Mark. y 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far N 
as paste or liquid polishes. K-Ray gives 
a quick, brilliant lustre and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF 
Sample sent tf you address Dept. B. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 





dealer 
for it. 
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DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 

neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We are 

the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations and 

buy the genuine, “ Hear it Snap "’ (trade-mark on every card 

of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure you 

follow directions how to sew them on, printed on every card. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





























To Bake 


You need the best baking pan you can 

get —baking tests the durability of the 
ware. You can bake anything or you can 
boil, broil, stew, roast or fry over coal, wood 
or gas, and 


GRANITE 
STEEL 
WARE 
(Patented) 


will be just the same as when you started — heat does 
not injure it. It is light, durable, clean, perfectly 
pure and absolutely safe to use. Lightens labor — 
makes the kitchen bright and cheerful. 


“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” 


By Christine Terhune Herrick —a valuable 
book on household economy. Every woman 
ought to have it — write for a copy free, 
Royal Granite Steel Ware is sold every- 

where. Look for the label. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 
STAMPING COMPANY 
Dept. A, 81 Fulton 8t., New York 








DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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The Best 
for the Baby 


The happiness and 
comfort of the children 
is the mother’s first thought. If they are 
cross or fretful she immediately imagines 
them ill. Often these are only indica- 
tions of a coarse fabric which irritates 
the skin, or of a shrunken undergarment 
that binds beneath the arms. 

The ALMA undergarments 
ioned from the finest, softest 
obtainable, and range in price, according 
to quality, from 39c. to $2.75. These gar- 
ments are woven to the shape on patented 
machinery, which positively prevents 
shrinking or binding. The curve under 
the arm insures the child’s comfort. Laun- 
dering will not destroy the perfect shape. 


are fash- 
materials 






ALMA steev 
artTer 
WASHING 





FREE TO Send the name of a dealer who does not 
handle ALMA shirts, also the names of 
MOTHERS three of your friends who have young chil- 


dren, and we will present you with two 
finely knit infant's bands—the regular price of which is 
50 cents. State the age of your baby and address Dept. 35. 
This offer good only until November 1st. 














SPRINGFIELD KNITTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
This Sachet Free, until 
November 15, 1904, to 


FRE every Embroiderer or- 


dering our New Embroidery Book. 


Book is our latest ‘‘ Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1905,"’ just off the press. Con- 
tains over 100 pages ; over 100 illustrations ; com- 
plete instructions for everything new in Doilies, 
Centerpieces, Sofa Cushions, etc. Following fea 
tures are of special interest : 

Colored Plates of over 20 flowers, fruits, etc. ; Com- 

lete Lesson teaching Hardanger Embroidery; 

yelet Embroidery Work ; White, Tan and Ecru 

Centerpieces and Doilies; Mountmellick Embroid- 

Work ; Popular Scrim Designs; Stylish Cross 
tch Designs ; Designs for Embroidering Hosiery ; 

Dainty Christmas Novelties; Extra Large Assort- 
ment of Sofa Cushions, etc. 
10 cents pays for book and 
postage. Stamped Sachet 
given FREE to get your order 
in before holiday rush. Not 
more than one premium sent 
to same person. Duplicate 
sachets are 5c.each. Send 10c. 
for 1905 Book. Be sure and 
ask for FREE SACHET in 
your letter. Book will reach 
you in one envelope and 
FREE SACHET in a sepa- 
rate envelope. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
COMPANY 





6 Union St., New London, Conn. 
























SILK 


For Drop Skirts 
All silk. 


all colors. 


YAMA - MAI 


The new and improved Yama-Mai 
wears well and has much beauty. ° 


45c. per yard, 

ENDURA 
The best 
ever built. 


ANTHEREA 


Superior in wearing qualities to 
any silk at any price. 5 8c. per yard. 


All 19 inches wide. In 
Guaranteed to wear. 





lining silk 
50c. per yard, 


half-dollar 


We prefer to have you buy of your dealer. If he does 
not keep these brands, don't accept a substitute, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied a¢ once by some 
one of the many great merchants who sell only reliable 
goods. Send sample of shace desired. 


Duncan & Stenz, 466 Broome Street 


New York 





LINING 


S 











This Pretty Sterling Silver Scarf Pin 


good weight, sent by mail on receipt of 
25 cents in coin or stamps. Same design 
in hat pin 35 cents ; as a tie clasp 40 cents; 
as bar link cuff buttons, pair, 50cents. Our 
beautiful catalogue, illustrating thousands 
of wedding gifts, articles of jewelry, fine 
leather goods, silver novelties, etc., sent 
free on receipt of postal. 


fullsize The Warren Mansfield Company 
Gold and Silversmiths, 254 Midd's St., Portland, Me. 















| of the 


| sublime. 





















WITH MY FATHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


He Refuses to Take Me 
HEN I returned to the army in the 
reported to my old brigade, 

lantly commanded by John R. 





Near Him 


Thirteenth Virginia Cavalry, the 
officer of the brigade. 

Later, I had been assigned to duty with 
Fitz Lee and was with him at this time. 
mother was anxious that I should be with 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


summer I 
which was gal- 
Chambliss, Colonel 
senior 


General 





My | 


my 


father, thinking, I have no doubt, that my continued 


presence would be a comfort to him. 
have written him to that effect, 
her, dated February, 1864, he says: 


She 


must 
for in a letter to | 


In reference to Rob, his company would 


bea great pleasure and comfort to me and he would 
be extremely useful in various ways, but I am opposed 
to officers sur rounding themselves with their sons and 


relatives. It is wrong in principle, and in that « 


ase 


selections would be made from private and social 


relations, rather than for the public good. 
the same objection to going with, Fitz Lee. 


Ther 


eis 


I should 


prefer Rob’s being in the line, in an independent posi- 


tion, where he could rise by his own merit anc 
through the recommendation of his relatives.”’ 


not 


I saw my father only once or twice, to speak to 
him, during the thirty odd days from the Wilder- 


ness to Petersburg, but, in common with all 
soldiers, 
be entirely trusted with the care of us, that 


would not fail us, that it would all end well. 


his 


I felt that he was ever near, that he could 


he 


The 


feeling of trust that we had in him was simply 


When I say ‘‘ we” 
my age 


I mean the men of 
and standing, officers and privates alike. 


Older heads may have begun to see the ** beginning 


of the end,’’ 
defeat did not deter our enemy, but made him 
more determined in his ‘** hammering’’ process; 


when they saw that slaughter and 


the 
but 


it never occurred to me, and to thousands and thou- 


sands like me, that there was any occasion 
uneasiness. We firmly believed that 


for 


** Marse 


Robert,” as his soldiers lovingly called him, would | 


bring us out of this trouble all right. 


In the engagement on the fifteenth of August 1 
was shot in the arm, and disabled for about three 


weeks. 
severe enough to give me a furlough. 


The wound was a very simple one, just 
I got back 


the last of September, and, in passing, stopped to 


see my father. 


My Last View of Him Before the Surrender 


BOUT 
time until after the surrender. 


this time I saw my father for the last 
We had been 


ordered up to the army from our camp, nearly 
forty miles away, reaching the vicinity of Peters- 
burg the morning of the attack of General Gordon 


on Fort Stedman, on March 2s. 


My brother and I 


had ridden ahead of the division to report its pres- 
ence, when we met the General riding ‘* Traveler,’’ 


almost alone, 
opposite the fort. 


back from that part of the lines 


Since then I have often recalled the sadness of 


his face, its careworn expression. 


When he caught 


sight of his twosons a bright smile at once lit up 


his countenance, and he showed very plainly 
pleasure at seeing us. 
responding so promptly to his call upon him, 


his 


He thanked my brother for 


and 


regretted that events had so shaped themselves that 


the division would not then be needed, as he 
hoped it would be. 


I Hear of My Father’s Surrender 


had 


S I WAS riding toward Appomattox on April 9 


I met a body of our cavalry with General T. 


Rosser at the head. He told me that General 


H. 
Lee 


and his army had surrendered, and that this force 
had made its way out, and was marching back to 


Lynchburg, expecting thence to reach 
Johnston’s army. 
To say that I was surprised does not express 


feelings. 


General 


my 


I had never heard the word ‘‘ surrender ”’ 


mentioned nor even suggested in connection with 


our General or our army. 


I could not believe it, 


and did not until I was positively assured by all my 


friends who were with Rosser’s column that it 
absolutely so. 


was 


Very sadly I turned back and went to Lynchburg 


along with them. 


There I found some wagons from 


our headquarters which had been sent back, and‘with 


them the horses and servants of the staff. 


These I | 


got together, not believing for an instant that our | 
struggle was over, and, with several officers from 


our command and others, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. There I found 
Davis and his Cabinet and representatives of 
Confederate departments from Richmond. 
was 
as to what we should do. 


we made our way to 


Mr. 
the 


There 
a great diversity of opinion among all present 
After waiting a couple of 


| 
| 


days, looking over the Situation from every point of” | 
view, consulting with my uncle, Commodore S. S. 
Lee, of the Confederate Navy, and with many 


others, old friends of my father 
adherents of the Southern cause, 


and staunch 
it was determined 


to go back to Virginia, to get our paroles, go home, 


and go to work. 


I started for Richmond, accompanied by several 
companions, with the servants and horses belonging 


to our headquarters. 


These I had brought down 


with me from Lynchburg, where I had found them 


after the surrender. 


After two weeks of marching and resting I arrived 


in Richmond and found my father there, in 
house on Franklin Street, 
** Virginia Historical Society,”’ 
brother and sisters. 
at my turning up. 


From the Cannon to the Plow 


the 


now the rooms of the 
also my mother, 
They were all much relieved 


FTER being in Richmond a few days, and, by 
the advice of my father, getting my parole from 


tion as to what I should do came up. 


| the United States Provost Marshal there, the ques- 
My father 


told me that I could go back to college if I desired, 


and prepare myself for some profession: 


that he 


had a little money which he would be willing and 
glad to devote to the completion of my education. 


I think he was strongly in favor of my going back 
At the same time he told me that if I 
preferred it I could take possession of my farm | 
land in King William County, which I had inherited 
Mr. Custis, and make my 
As there was little left of the farm but 
the land he thought he could arrange to help me 


to college. 


from my grandfather, 
home there. 


build a house and purchase stock and machinery. 


As I thought my father had use for any means he 
might have in caring for my mother and sisters, 
and as I had this property, I determined to become 


a farmer. 
I have been a farmer from that day to this. 


| 


The Ladies’ 
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CIS aa etl ee eee 


Do you understand underwear ? 

Do you know the meaning of ‘‘ combed 
yarn’’? 

Have you been wrongly induced to 
believe that properly treated cotton 
was “ non-absorbent "eo 

Did you ever hear of “‘ scientific meas- 
urement”? based upon the practi- 

cal tests of the greatest American 
po? ae on physical culture ? 


Mentor Underwear .n%.;, 


Is more than a mere covering for the 
body. 

It is applied textile science. 

Its appeal is an appeal of reason— 
to reasoning people. 

It is neither a fad nor a freak. 

Write for “The Making of Mentor’’— 
a book of sensible and economic 
suggestions on a frequently dis- 
cussed but much misunderstood 
subject — underwear. 

It is nearing frost time. 


MENTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Newcomb-Endicott Co. 
























A MAGAZINE 
OF FASHION 


illustrating all the 
latest modes. Now 
ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for it. A 
postal will bring it. 


It is Free 


No. 749.—Here is 
one of our famous 
perfect fitting Suits. 
. Stylishly made and 
elegantly _ tailored. 
Comes in black and 
navy, also in the 
new fancy tweeds. 
Price $20.00. 


Write for sam- 
ples and ask for 
our New Cata- 
logue. Thehand- 
somest Fashion- 
Book published 
in America. 


200 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT 























SUFFOLK 


SANITARY FLEECE 
BLANKET 


The latest and best accomplishment in 











the art of blanket making. Light but 
w arm—protection without much weight. 
Made on hygienic principles. Much 
more healthful than woolen blankets. 
Indispensable for fall and winter. One 
use proves its worth. 


The favorite blanket to-day. You should try it. 


Cost Only $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


Woven, ready to use, in pure white with baby blue 
or rose pink borders. If not found at your dealer's 
send us $1.50 with dealer's name and we will send 
you by prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


P. O. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
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BEAUTY and 
COMFORT 


are equally blended in our 


Swiss Eider 


Sacques, robes and wrap- 
pers. Soft, light, graceful 
in design and dainty and 
elegant in patterns, 


Continental 


Comfort Garments 


in Swiss Eider, Eiderdown, Flan- 
nelette, etc., are unrivalled. We 
give the most artistic supervision to 
the entire garment, from weaving 
to wearing, and our trade-mark 


has become the warrant of genu- 
ine merit. Ask your dealer, or 
send for our Style Book B— 
containing newest designs of f 
comfort fashions. Mailed free 


RN Leicester & Continental 
Nel 
HES <A 


Mills Co., Inc., 
Germantown, Phila. »Pa. 








‘‘The Snap that Holds’’ 





Price 10 cts. per dozen at your dealer's. 
send us his name and three two cent stamps for a sample 








A new fabric. 


Individual designs, 
inches wide, 50 cts. yard 
ples and give the name of your favorite dry goods store 


UNIVERSAL MFG.CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


new color tones, 27 
Send to factory for line of sam- 





card of one dozen perfect garment fasteners. 


364 Broadway, New York. 





\ Department A 


Can’t Unclasp 


under the ordinary strain of dress | 
wear because each part is a strong, | 
lasting spring. The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


clasps easily and stays clasped until 
intentionally released. It is 


Quickly sewed to the dress and does not cut the threacl. 
If he hasn't them 


The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Company, 
Address 

Wire Ball Fastener Company 

74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 




















House-work 


is a lot easier, and better, and 


quicker with Fels-Naptha. 


Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 





OVER 4 MILLION SOLD 


THE HOLDFAST SKIRT SUPPORTER 


AND WAIST HOLDER 





THE SIMPLEST and MOST SERVICEABLE article of its kin’ 
on the market. 
sewed to skirt or waist. 
will never put your hand back to see if your skirt is setting right 
and that the skirt and waist are together. 
for they can never slip with the 


Does not require any hooks or buttons to be 
After you wear one of these belts yo 


You know they are. 
“HOLDFAST” in use 
For Sale at all Up-to-Date Stores, or 

Price 25c Each, by Mail, Prepaid 


THE COLVER CO., Dept. J, £11 Schiller Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





AN AID FOR THE 


@ DEAF 9 


SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 
lutely FREE of expense or 
=, yr, 


@ co. 
107 Pare — » York 
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(New Fall Suits 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1904 





Coats and Skirts 
(ole 


The largest Cloak and 
Suit House in the world, 
is now showing the 
latest New York Styles 
for the coming Fall 
and Winter Season. 


Now Ready—Free 


BEDELL’S 


Special Catalog of 
New York Styles 


will be mailed to every lady 
upon request— who con- 
; templates the purchase of a 
Fall garment and wishes to 
be fashionably dressed. 


\Write today—Free 


A complete Fashion 
catalog with rich 
illustrations from life 
and full descriptions of 
making and materials — 
and simple instructions for 
ordering by mail. 


Prices Lower Than Ever 
Before 


New Catalog illustrates — 
Tailor-Made Suits, 

** Latest Models.” to new 

materials, . to $25 
Dress Skirts, ex: ae 

creations, . $5 to $15 
Walking Skirts, full pleated 

models,. . $3 to $10 
Fall and Winter Jackets, 

smartandstylish, $5 to $25 
Long Coats, tourist p models, 

$7.50 to $25 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


Any Bedell garment that 
does not fit or please you 
may be returned and we 
will refund your money — 
you take absolutelyno risk. 
We Prepay Express Charges 
very where 
Bedell's improved diagram and simple inten tions for home 

measurements insures perfect fit — free. 

































12 West 14th St. 
New York City 
See GMPANY 





























The Perfect Filler 


|’ for Cracks in Floors, Furniture, 
|) Woodwork—dries hard, does 
not shrink, adheres perfectly to 
the wood. As cheap as putty. 


Makes Floors and 
| Woodwork Moth 
| and Insect Proof 
| Easily Applied by Anyone. 

. ) FREE a pe your dealer’s name | 





for packing and 
mailing samples sufficient for full trial. 
Also valuable booklet, 
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CUT 
GLASS 


By our 
y o u 


rect from 
the mak- 
ers at al- 
most the 
cost of pro- 
duction. II- 
lustrated book- 


No. 3017 let shows the rich pat- 
ESSEX terns very distinctly. 
Bon Bon Our guarantee insures 

$3.50 satisfaction. The book- 


letis free. Writeto-day. 


Lackawanna Cut Glass Co., Box 8, Scranton, Pa. 














The “GLOW” Night Lamp 


1S A MARVEL 

All glass. Burns 200 hours ata 
cost of one cent. Will light 
your hall, staircase, bath room 
or chamber. Burns kerosene 
vapor. Newer smokes or smells. 
Can't possibly explode. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Sold by 
dealers orcomplete with one ex- 
tra burner for postpaid to 
any part of 50c U.S. Write 
for interesting free booklet 


GLOW NIGHT LAMP CO., Inc. 
72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 




















BECAUSE A WOMAN 
WILLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Her husband put an affectionate arm around her 
when she came upstairs afterward. ‘* Fixed those 
trousers for me to-day, dear ?’’ 

** Yes, I fixed them,’’ said Mrs. Townsend. 

** That’s a good girl. ‘These I have on now—I 
don’t believe they’d last over another day.” 

** You see Mr. Effingham to-morrow, don’t you?” 

** Why, yes, I believe I do,’’ said Mr. ‘Townsend 
with an effect of carelessness. Heaven only knew 
how their two thoughts traveled together in that 
long hopefulness that must have an end somewhere 
in something tangible. Yet even as they sat there 
Mr. Townsend became conscious of a not unknown 
quantity. 

** What do you want to keep kissing my hand for ? 
What have you been doing? You haven’t lamed 
your back again moving the flour-barrel, I hope. 
See here,’’ his tone suddenly stiffened, ‘* you 
haven’t been spending that money of yours for——’’ 


** No,’’ said Mrs. Townsend hurriedly. ‘* Nota 
penny; well, just a few cents for peaches.’’ 

**Oh, I knew you bought them,’’ said Mr. 
Townsend indulgently. ‘** Well, that pie was 
awfully good, but don’t do so any more. I don’t 
like it, Polly; it hurts.’’ 

** Very well,” said Mrs. Townsend in an odd 
voice. She faced him with gleaming eyes. ‘I'll 


never do anything that doesn’t please you, no 
matter how foolish it is. If you say the sky is pea- 
green I'll say it is pea-green, too. And if you 
want to kill yourself I’ll bring the carbolic acid. 
Oh, yes, I’m to be just too sweet for anything and 
never say boo when you want to go out looking 
like a tramp and ruin every chance you have just 
because it ‘ hurts you’ to take this money from me, 
from your own wife. Haven’t I a right to earn 
money for you, and love and help you, and work 
my fingers off for you, if I want to?’’ Her voice 
trembled. ‘* Wouldn’t I rather go barefoot than 
see the way you’ve looked this last month?’’ She 
refused to quail before his gaze as she went on 
piteously: ** Oh, you’re so exactly like a man. 1 
know you just hate to hear me talk like this. I 
know I'll never convince you in this wide world, 
but some things hurt me! Francis F 

** Well,’’ said Mr. Townsend as she stopped 
short. He had withdrawn his arm from around her. 

‘I want you to take that money.’’ 

** T think l’1l go down and read for a while if you 
don’t mind,’’ said Mr. Townsend dryly. 


oot 


Francis Townsend was always a punctilious man 
as to his toilette, but the next morning he made it 
a sort of continuous performance. Mrs. Townsend 
downstairs, ridding up the place after the children, 
and keeping his breakfast hot, felt her heart thump 
and sink alternately as she heard his footstep 
advance and retreat interminably on the floor above. 
Her coat and hat lay upon a chair, in furtherance 
of her morning journey to market, but no matter 
what she was doing her eyes turned, in spite of her- 
self, to the place set for Francis at the end of the 
table, where there was a fringed napkin, a piate, a 
knife and fork, and a coffee-cup with the unusual 
addition of a little roll of greenbacks sticking up in 
it. Prepared as she was for some commotion she 
involuntarily clutched a chair back as she caught 
the sound of a quick and angry stride across the 
room above to the hall, and heard the tone of 
towering wrath: 

“* Pouy t” 

** Yes, Francis.”’ 





“Did you cut off the leg of this pair of 
trousers ?’’ 
‘* Your breakfast’s in the oven,’’ said Mrs. 


Townsend glibly, ‘‘ and the coffee’s on the stove. 
I’ve got to go to market.’’ She flung herself into 
her jacket and hat as she spoke, jabbing in the hat- 
pins viciously. The triumph was exciting, but she 
didn’t know she was going to be quite so scared. 
She hesitated a moment, and then called back: 
** Good-by, dearest!’’ as she closed the hall door 
and then ran down the steps into the street. 


ox 


** Seventy-five cents for each dancing lesson, but 
if there are two in the family she makes a reduc- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Whymer sat rocking idly while she watched 
Mrs. Townsend basting seams on a dark piece of 
cloth, in her little sewing-room. 

** T’ll see about it to-morrow when I’m in town,”’ 
said Mrs. Townsend. 

‘Going shopping? If you 
pattern I’}) get it for you.’’ 

‘*Thank you, I would like it,’’ said Mrs. 
Townsend, ‘‘though I’m not going shopping 
exactly; I have to take Pinky to the dentist’s — it’s 
so long since she’s been — but I may get some mate- 
rial tor myself on the way home.’’ 

Her husband had been for several months with 
Mr. Effingham, and they were just about begin- 
ning to get their feet on the first rungs of the 
ladder which leads to the plateau of Living Like 
Other People. 

** Why on earth did you cut up those trousers to 
make knickerbockers for Frankie ?’’ said the other, 
taking up the end of Mrs. Townsend’s work. 
** They look just like new, and the cloth doesn’t 
seem worn at all.” 

“It isn’t,’’ said Mrs. Townsend briefly; ‘‘ Mr. 
Townsend only had them on a few times. They 
are the best material, they were bought at Brooker’s, 
and I thought he’d get such good wear out of them, 
but he says there’s something wrong with the cut.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s no use to try and make a man wear 
anything he doesn’t want to,” said Mrs. Whymer. 
She yawned as she rose. ‘* You don’t say I’ve 
been here over an hour! I do get so lonesome at 
home all day, and Mr. Whymer is working until 
eleven o’clock every night. I’m thinking of going 
to that new sanitarium at Westly for a while. I 
really haven’t been able to do a thing for the last 
six weeks. I get so tired out ordering the meals, 
and the doctor thinks I had better try a rest cure. 
Your husband likes it with Mr. Effingham, I hear. 
He was very fortunate in getting the position. Mr. 

3utts tried for it, but he always looked so— well, 
not up-to-date, you know. Clothes do make sucha 
difference.’’ 

‘That’s what I always say,’ returned Mrs. 
Townsend demurely. with a queer little lazy, retro- 
spective smile, that was somehow wistful, too. 
Her wisdom had certainly been vindicated, yet 
there were results that, as usual, eluded theory. 
She was never quite sure whether her rebellion had 
been a success or not. The time might come when 
she and her Francis would laugh over it together in 
company — but it hadn’t come yet. 
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bjs There’s a special reason why you should wear the R 
cannot really be correctly gowned otherwise. 
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Waist’”’ 


} set we knew they would require. 
; R & G Corsets, because 


They are the only 





CORSETS 


give a smaller, 
the present straight front designs. 
Fashion savs, waist must be 


rounded effect about the hips —and the 


It is sold, as all R & G Corsets are, 
unsatisfactory in any patticular. 


The “ Tapering Waist” 


ya No. 661. Shortlength,deep hip - - - - - ~ ° $1.00 
i No. 671. Full length, deep hip - - - - - - ° 1.00 

An No. 250. Medium short hip, long in front - - - - - 1.50 
No. 251. Medium deep hip - - - - - . s 1.50 


395 Broadway, New York City 
22 Sansome St., San Francisco. 





of their 
have long been the choice of a majority of American women. 


well defined ; 
R&G'‘ 
essary to the exact and comfortable following of this style. 


Corset, and we make the only one there is. 
That is because we were fortunate in anticipating the season’s styles, 
and prompt in manufacturing and distributing 


stvle, 


they are absolutely necessary to the proper designing of a modish costume. 
means of 


obtaining the desired ‘‘ defined waist line.’ 





—“Better Than Ever” 


The new “ Tapering Waist’ models preserve the straight front effect with low bust, but 
shapelier waist and do away with the severe lines which characterize 


Ask your dressmaker about corset requirements for the new gown. 
Ask your dealer to show you your size and shape in the R & G “ 


under an absolute guarantee to refund money if 


is made in various stvles, those 


R & G CORSET CO. 
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You must have a 


now —you 
‘* Tapering 


the specially designed cor- 


comfort and wearing qualities, 
This year 


gown fitted rather closely to the form; full, 
‘ Tapering Waist"’ has every feature nec- 


Tapering Waist.”’ 


most in demand being: 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 
67 Chauncey St., Boston 

















Pyrography Applique 
THE NEW ART WORK 


Until January Ist You can do this work 
This beautifu with beautiful 





































Naan Plush effect — fol- 
Center- lowing our 
piece simple in- 
stainped struc- 
ready tions. 
for Every- 
burn- y 
ing will 
in- ve do- 
clu- ing 
ding it 
leath- this 

win 

ter. 
appli- The 
que cen- 
work, ter 
will be piece 
sent to shown 
anyone here, sold 


who sends 
us 25c. to pay 
cost of shipping. 
Size 13 ins., choice 
of gold, tan or light green. 
Only one centerpiece to any 
one adress. 


by us fin- 
ished com- 
plete, burned 
an colored, for 
$2.00. Many other 
styles shown in our catalog. 








WRITE FOR CATALOG No. L-10 


72 pages, 24 pp. in colors. Illustrates 1,000 Gibson and other 
designs stamped on articles of Naam Plush, wood and 
leather of every description at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


BEG $165 Fe 


ing on plush 
wood, leather, etc. Includes fine P lati- 
num Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double 
Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two Pieces Stamped Prac- 
tice Wood, and full instruc- 
tions, all contained in neat Leatherette Box. /or 
your dealer or sent by us 


TRADE 






sale by 
. O. D. for examination 


Outfits and supplies at all prices shown in our 
Catalog L-10. Write for it to-day 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
MARK 160-164 W. Jackson Boul. Chieago, Ill. 


Largest makers of pyrography goods in the world, 














DOUBLE WIDTH 


Crepe de Chine 


“One Seamo”’ Economy : — 
Seven yards “One Seamo”™ at $1.50 yard cost 
$10.50, and dress cuts to perfect advantage. No 
unsightly seams 

Narrow width extravagance : — 
Sixteen yards narrow width crepe de chine cost 
$12.00 to $16.00, and dress cuts to bad advantage 
and drapes poorly. 


WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER? 


** One Seamo’”’ woven along selvedge 


If your dealer « 
of the concern and we wild 


annot supply you give us the name 
send them samples. 


THE STEWART SILK CO. 
453 Broome St. 











The sweet slumber feather pillow assures re- 
freshing sleep and perfect rest to tired brain and 


muscle. A downy head rest made of white and 
gray goose feathers rendered sweet and pure by 
the Emmerich process. Every genuine sweet 
slumber feather pillow has attached a special de- 
signed envelope tag bearing the 


¢. E- & Co 


— MARK, 


“ea ruE8® 


enclosing the Emmerich guarantee insurance 
certificate guaranteeing the pillow to be filled 
exclusively with thoroughly cleansed and purified 
eese feathers, entirely free from aninial matter, 
irt, disease germs and all impurities; that no 
shoddy, cotton or other substitute has been used; 
that no feathers have been used in the raw condi- 
tion, which breed and attract vermin, and insuring 
the purchaser pillow satisfaction or a new pillow. 
Secure the Emmerich feather pillow—take no 
substitute. Look for the Emmerich label and the 
C. E. & Co. trade-mark tag. If not to be had from 
your de: tler, write for complete price-list and book- 
let, ‘Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows.” ‘Vells what 
you ought to know about feather pillows. Beauti 
ful illustrations, showing progress of feathers from 
incubator to finished pillow. Address postal to 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 196 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
\_ Makers of Fine Feather Pillows. Established 1858. ] 


ie aR UGS 


Made From Your 














NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York,N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 
Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 


HASSON’S 
PREPARED NUTMEG 


A revelation in the blending of aromatic spices. 
Result, a most delicious flavor for puddings, pies, 
cake, sauces, and all kinds of desserts. 

A stimulus for the food and drink of invalids. 

In dredging box, handy for instant use. 15c. 
box. Sent by mail. 


HASSON COMPANY, 70 William St., Newark, N. J. 

















MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 
As a special sample offer we send a 5 in. all- 
drawn doily worth 65c. for 35c., or a 7-in. 
hemstitched or fringed doily worth 35c. for 
20c., or both for 50¢. Return them if not 
satisfied, ///ustrated catalogue of Drawn 
Work, Indian Rugs, Etc., FREE. 


Dept. 43 D 





Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 





Re 
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PHILIPSBORN’S 
FALL « WINTER 


FRE 
STYLE BOOK 


A VALUABLE FASHION GUIDE 
FOR ECONOMICAL LADIES 


In our mail order business we offer the iden- 
tical, exclusive styles as car- 
ried in our great retail 
stores in New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, 
Washington, 
Cleveland and 
Denver. 
Weare the largest 
producers of 
Women's ready- 
to-wear outer 
garments and 
wish to demon- 
strate their all- 
round superior- 
ity aud moder- 
ate prices toa 
still larger cir- 
cle, therefore 
this unequaled offer: 


i, ? Cravenette 


$ $2.98 


Prepaid 
































Cravenette of oxford 
gray, castor or olive 
guaranteed shower 
proof cloth; corded 
cape; wide strap 
of same material 
at neck with 
buttons; slot 
seamed back 
with small box 
pleats; excel- 
jent value, worth 
$15 for $8.98. 

State your nearest express office and give bust meas- 
ure when ordering. We will send the Cravenette pre- 
paid. Try it on, examine it carefully; if not satisfactory, 
return and any money paid will be refunded. You run 
no risk whatever. Sample of material sent upon request 

Write today for beautiful style book No, 831, 
illustrating and describing over 250 new styles 
of suits, skirts, waists, jackets, etc. 


M. PHILIPSBORN. 122:24¢ State Street. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRAND, TAPESTRY 


‘CURTAINS 


not only look better than the ordinary 
kind, but are better, and wear better. 
@ They are made by the largest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of these goods 
in the country, and have a reputation 


back of them. 


@Moss Rose merceiized curtains, 
made of the best Sea Island Yarn, 
have the rich appearance of fine silk, 
at a fraction of the cost. 

@ Our booklet, ‘* Curtain Lectures,"’ is sent 
free for the name of a dealer who does not 
carry Moss Rose Tapestries. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 

Dept. L, Philadelphia 





THIS TRADE-MARK ON 
CURTAINS, COUCH OR 
TABLE COVERS, IS A 
GUARANTEE OF EX- 
CELLENCE. 











ORIOLE 
Go-Basket— 


. The Baby Hansom 


A Useful Winter and Summer | 
Can be Wheeled or Carried 
A hoon to mother —a delight to Baby. 
Takes the place of Carri e, Go-Cart, 
Jumper, Bassinet and High C May be 
changed from one to the other in Gece seconds 
without removing Baby. Has _ rubber-tired 
wheels, weighs only seven pounds, simple and 
perfect in construction. Easier to 
wheel, costs much less than Go-Cart 
. of same quality, takes less room, is 
more stylish. Easier to carry Baby 
y in Oriole Go-Basket than in arms. 
Can be held in lap without soiling 
clothes. With it Mama and Baby 
go visiting, traveling, shopping, 
on street cars, elevators, any- 
e where — both are comfortable, 
and their clothes are always 
neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are in- 
visible. Used either way 
Baby is always perfectly 
secure. Scientifically correct. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Ideal for St. Louis Exposition and Sum- 
mer Trips. Don't wait—order now. 


Tells how to secure an Oriole Go-Basket 
Booklet Free < . O. D. with privilege of examination. 
WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 





























I catch, cure, select, pack and ship direct to the 
consumer, fat, salt mackerel — thick, tender, juicy 
fish. 20,000 consumers buy all kinds of cured ocean 
fish direct of me. I pay all express charges and send 
goods on approval for cash or to responsible parties. 

My line of 


Fresh Lobsters, Crabs, Shrimps and Clams 


canned to preserve their natural flavor, are a revelation 
of how fine fish can be. Send for descriptive price list. 


F. E. Davis, 93 Rogers St., Gloucester, Mass. 





GROWING A FERN 
INDOORS 


By Edna Manners 


O THE lover of plants there can 
be no more satisfactory hobby 
than the cultivation of a few 


selected ferns. Flowers lavish their 
beauty upon one short period of 
bloom, and then descend to the com- 
monplace. Palms, graceful and orna 
mental as they are, grow too slowly to 
be as interesting as ferns as a hobby. 

Select good, thrifty ferns from the plants of a 
reliable florist — those that are full of green life and 
symmetrical in form. Do not put them in jardi 
niéres; the simple terra-cotta pots are very artistic 
and entirely in keeping with these e arthy, woodsy 
creatures. Moreover, a jardiniére is liable to retain 
water, which rots the plants and favors the breeding 
of vermin. Such unwholesome objects are very 
unsanitary in any room, whereas wholesome grow- 
ing plants, even in a bedroom, are seldom injurious 
to health. Also, it is convenient to regard the 
porous terra-cotta pot as a gauge, as it always 
shows a wet surface as far as the water mark. The 
fern is in good condition when this water mark is 
about an inch from the top and a little water lies 
in the saucer below the pot. 





Ferns love water and should have it fresh every 
day. A fern that has been allowed to dry out may 
as well be cut down, for it will never again regain 
its full-veined, lusty health. The natural fern 
loves to sit beside a stream with feet partly in the 

water, and positively 
F glories in a shower. 
S Once a week, or 
oftener, put your plant 
in a bathtub, temper 
the water to about the 
heat of a cool summer 
shower, and send a 
spray of drops over 
thefern. Thoroughly 
drench it for five or 
ten minutes in this 
shower-bath, and then 
say that ferns do not 
feel! They fairly 
glisten for joy, every 
leaflet shaking away 
the dust and shining 
forth in dazzling green array. A fern that has a 
porous, well-drained pot cannot be watered too 
much. A daily spray of tobacco-water, made by 
steeping tobacco for twenty-four hours, is excellent 
to remove insects from a diseased fern. 

In dividing the roots of a fern the pot should be 
carefully prepared to receive the new ones. A few 
bits of broken crockery should be placed in the 
bottom, and the pot filled with good, rich leaf- 
mould. Have the pot large enough to give the 
roots plenty of room to feel about for food. The 
fern loves a loose, rich bed, although it will derive 
sustenance from the merest handful of earth, since 
it takes a large proportion of its nourishment from 
water. 

The most thrifty wild ferns come peeping through 
last year’s dead leaves, pine needles and the like, 
so one imagines they must like a covering about 
their feet. A good plan is to break up some of 
the leaves that are cut away for the plant, and strew 
them about the surface of the pot: another way is to 
cover the top thinly with a few old tea-leaves. 





The Boston Fern 


Ferns dislike direct sunshine, hence their peculiar 
adaptability to domestic growth. Each pot should 
be slightly turned every day so that the light may 
reach every side alike, otherwise the plant will grow 
crooked. Another aversion of the fern is a wind or 
draught. 

The most popular fern to the lover of beauty is 
the maidenhair. For purity of outline, grace of 
bearing and subtlety of color, the maidenhair fern 
makes one stop in wonder at Nature’s art. Every 
frond is so perfectly related to the whole plant that 
great care must be taken not to injure even the 
tiniest leaflet or the fern will take on a ragged 
appearance. ‘There are several popular varieties of 
maidenhair, for example Venus’s-hair, which is very 
like the maidenhair 
proper, but lacks the 
graceful, fanlike ar- 
rangement. For table 
decoration the maiden- 
hair is always beauti- 
ful. In fact, this fern 
may always be relied 
upon to appear at the 
best in any ornamental 
position, for maiden- 
hair is a born coquette. 

A lovely little fern 
that closely resembles 
maidenhair is the 
| pteris. It isof avery 
delicate temperament, small and of quite slow 
growth, upon which account it is not so interesting 
as some of its sisters; nevertheless, it possesses 
a modest charm that is all its own. 





A Small Boston Fern 


Of all the ferns suitable for pots, perhaps none 
is more satisfactory than the Boston fern. This 
sturdy athlete is easily grown, and develops so 
quickly that every effort expended upon it is repaid 
many times over. ‘The leaves will grow to great 
length, and, if properly looked after, come up in the 
most symmetrical way, all finding places where 
most needed. A healthy Boston fern exhibits the 
miracle every day of one or two new leaves —tiny, 
saucy things, with bended heads and fingers inter- 
laced — which grow rapidly and in a few weeks 
rival the veterans of six months’ growth. Owing 
to the quick development of new fronds the old 
leaves of the Boston fern may be constantly taken off. 
These should be clipped close to the root, care being 
taken to lop off the right ones. Every leaf sup- 
ported by a plant is another mouth to be fed from 
the common store, so the perfect fronds may as well 
have the nourishment that would be consumed by 
the imperfect. 

Many other varieties are suitable for amateur 
culture. The fancier will, from time to time, pick 
up a stray specimen, and each individual so added 
to the family will assume a personality all its own. 
It is a mistake to rear very delicate kinds, for to do 
this the conditions of a room must be made to con- 
form to the tastes of the pampered one. Keeping 
| ferns should give pleasure, not worry. 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excel- 


lence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its 
You will be pleased the moment vou open a box. 


YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, 


OFFEE, ETC. 


perfect crystallization. 


YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a 


‘* DOMINO ’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO’’ STONES 


and the names of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 
INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 











x. Manufacturers 
OF HIGH-GRADE WOMEN’S WEAR 


Making garments to order 
and selling direct to the 


Wearer 


We offer the buyer this 
late style 


Man-Tailored 



















we Tourist Coat 
the at a special price — 


Express on all 
Orders for 
$7.50 and over 


$7.50 


when full No. 147 — Women’s 
amount of Man-Tailored 
porate By ol Tourist Coat. 

ompanies 

order. Made from wool mix- 

tures In neat pat- 

No. 147 terns, latest style, 

patch pockets, 

Samples sent fancy cuff. Late 

on request style back with 

We want belt, ornamented 


with buttons 
Unlined. A coat 
that will retail 


a merchant, 
a milliner, 
a dressmaker 


or some readily at $10 
responsible Our price — 
person to 


represent us. 


$7.50 


Territory 

Ba iron i Will send C. 0. D. 
. with privilege of 

Write for examination, 

plan. Fashion Catalogue 


now ready— FREE 


SPECIAL Being manufacturers we will allow the regu- 


merchants’ trade discount of 6 per 
cent. when full omount of money is sent with the order. 


R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. *S.37youe Bier 























Must be kep! h ae tidine!>. “whe 
is often irrita aut ro Saag ade th 
in Hannels which fe reel softto 


Non-Nettle White Hisnnels 


Are made good instead of being simply made to look good by 
finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best wash 
ing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to mothers 
in every state in the Union and in many foreign « -ountries. All 
venuinetare stamped “NON-NETTLE” every half yard on sel 
vedge, and are sold only by ux. The ¥ cost no more than other 
flannels. Write us today, mention this magazine and wewill send 


Our Famous Non-Nettle Case Free. 


It -ontains sample book showing all qualities of NON-NETTLE 
Flannw; samples of our antiseptic. non-irritantdiaper; 9 special 
values in finewhite goods; and e very thing nee dled for baby’s tirst 
clothing. Or send He. and we will include a complete se t of our 


Modern Paper Patterns for Baby’s First Wardrobe, 


Containing accurate pattervs for plain and fancy dresses, skirts 
and pinning blankets w ith new hand that fastens withogt butions 
ov pins; cloak; kimona; shirts Without shoulder ad pm 
seums, and every Wanted garment for baby’s first w obe. with 
illustrated instructions telling quantity of materia ndedl, ete. 


Lamson Brothers, 333 to 343 Summit st : Toledo, Ohio. 




















Lightest 
Easiest 


Cosiest 
Made 







Women’s $1.00 
Men’s $1.25 
Delivered 


COMFY SLIPPER 


Made of pure wool felt, kid soles with one 
inch of Carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and kid 
outer soles, making a per- 
fect cushion tread. Ideal 
for the bedroom. Weight 
2 ounces. 
Colors : 





ay 
a 


eT EO 
ne ee 


LAROED woot 


Fur 


Navy Blue, Drab, Brown and Red. 


Send for Catalogue No. 21, 
showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN Fett stoe co. 














HQ West 23rd St., New York 
- 
Attractive 

Sterli : 

er ng sku. 
‘ saa oy 
Silver Hat sev: 
ss~n Pins and Brooches 
at in, 5c. 

$981 — Daisy These are having a large sale 
Brooch, 25¢. from our retail store and we have 


decided to offer them to the readers of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, postpaid, at only 


25 Cents Each 


that we may secure your address for our 200 
Page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


It contains the best things in Jewelry, Watches, 
Rings, Diamonds, Sterling Silver Novelties, Toilet 
Articles and Tableware ; in fact everything in Gold 
and Silver. Full instructions about ordering by mail 
with our guarantee of safe delivery and satisfaction. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths 
227 Essex St., SALEM, MASS. 











Teaches Baby to Walk 


in the easy way. Prevents possibility of bow-legs or 
spinal injuries. It supports the child on a comfortable 
little seat, taking the weight and strain off the legs. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


Saves mother hundreds of steps and many a backache. 
Spares baby falls and bumps. Amuses him and keeps him off 
the cold floor. Really does a large part ofa nurse girl's work. 

Price $2.75, Express Prepaid. New style seat, suita- 
ble also for babies too_young to walk. _ Territorial 
concessions to dealers. Beautiful Baby Birth 

ook Free. Records important events in baby's life. 
Description of E-Z-GO sent with book —also free. 


Minneapolis Bedding Co., 916 5th Ave., S.E.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENNE "S talcum 
Tv 


Alositive Reliel ee — 
Prickly Heat, “4.3% 
afing, ™ is Points 
Pind Sunburn, oes: ic 
and all afflictions of the skin. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). S. i ee. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Big Incomes 
Earned By 
Agents Selling 


NOVELTY KNIVES 


with Roosevelt & Fairbanks and Parker & Davis Pictures, 
also your name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., under- 
neath handles. Style 118 (like cut) 34 in. long, 2 blades, finely 
tempered razor steel, $1.00. Send 2c. stamp for great 

Offer to Agen’ Big profits — good commission paid. 








NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 90 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio | 
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The narrow-hipped, slender > 
; b 
appearance with attractively de- | 
fined waist line is acquired by # 
wearing the 
; 
' 


“DIP HIP” 


DIwes 
CORSET. 


The correct corset for women desirous 
of having a smart appearance. Have 
one fitted to you at your dealers. A 
variety of styles for every type of figure. 


=r 


We 
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—————— 
44F 


as 34. 
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ri Sold by leading dealers every where. 4 
. Write for our “ Corset Guide;” shows 
[ latest models; helps you select the 

a right one for your figure. FREE, he 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY |, 








BLUE, LABEL 
TOMATO KETCHUP 


he, lg oo 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Write for booklet, telling about our other products: 
Meat Delicacies, Plum Pudding, Preserves, Jams, Etc. 












STORK 


(TRADE MARK) 


S PANTS 


Made of Stork Sheeting —rubberless water- 
proof fabric — light as linen — easily washable 
— button on neatly over diaper — keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bi keeps baby’s 


food and drink 
from soiling dress or tablecloth. 50 cents each. 
Send for booklet and samples of fabric. Goods 
at dry goods stores, or by mail from us. 


Hospital Sheeting Co., 72-N Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 


ever offered in HUMAN HAIR. 
2-0z. 22-in. Switch, . . §1.00 
22-in. Wavy Switch, 2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price only. Money back if 
misrepresented. Our refer- 
ences any bank in Chicago. 


MISS H. DeLEON , 
1025 Opera House Building, Chicago 
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THE ELOPEMENT OF 
EVA MAY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


‘** B-b-but what are we going to do?’’ stammered 
Belinda, as he hurried her through the gate and 
down the long platform. 

**Oh, I forgot to tell you. 
Albany on the Chicago Express.’’ 

He helped her on the train, deposited her in a 
seat on the shady side of a Pullman car, sat down 
beside her and fanned his flushed face with his cap. 


ox 


We're going to 


Belinda strove tor speech, but no words came. 
Things appeared to be altogether out of her hands. 

‘*They took a local express,’’ explained the 
stranger by whom she was being personally con- 
ducted. ‘* Afraid to wait in the station, I suppose. 
Our train passes theirs up the road, and we'll wait 
for them in Albany.”’ 

‘*But perhaps they’ll get off before they reach 
Albany,’’ replied Belinda. 

‘* Well, their tickets were for Albany, and we’ll 
have to gamble on that. It’s a fair chance. Prob- 
ably they want to lose themselves somewhere until 
the storm blows over and papa makes terms.”’ 

‘* But why should you go to Albany? You’ve 
been awfully good and I’m so much obliged to you, 
but now I'll just go on by myself.’’ 

He looked down at the independent young woman, 
and the familiar smile came back into his eyes. 

‘* That would be a nice proposition. I can see 
a life-size picture of myself letting you go up to 
Albany alone to handle De Puys. A chap like that 
needs a man. You can get the girl. I wouldn’t 
attempt to handle her without a derrick, but I’ll 
just make a few well-chosen remarks to that rascally 
Frenchman myself.’’ 

‘* But it is an imposition upon — ”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort. It’s an interposition — of 
Providence. I’ve spent weeks wondering how it 
could ever be done.”’ 

Belinda looked puzzled. 
going to elope ?’’ 

** No, that wasn’t what I meant.’’ 

** It’s dreadful, isn’t it ?’’ wailed Belinda. 

He shook his head. ‘* It’s Heavenly,’’ he said. 

She tried to look puzzled again, but broke down, 
blushed and became absorbed in the landscape. 

** My name is Morgan Hamilton.”’ 

She shot a swift look at him, then turned to the 
window again. 

‘*T’m Miss 
teachers.”’ 

** Yes; I knew you weeks ago.’’ 

Belinda lost her grasp upon her dignity and 
laughed. 

‘* Then it isn’t like going to Albany with a perfect 
stranger,” she said with an air of profound relief. 


ost 


The trip to Albany is a short one — much shorter 

than the railway time schedules indicate. Both 
3elinda and Morgan Hamilton are prepared to tes- 

tify to that effect. As the local train pulled into 
the Albany station a look of conscious guilt mingled 
with the excitement upon Belinda’s face. 

‘*T wonder if they will come,’’ she whispered. 

‘*I’d forgotten all about them,’ confessed the 
man at her side. 

The look of guilt deepened. 
too. 

They came. 

From afar off the waiting couple saw Eva May’s 
mighty bulk and the dapper figure at her side. 

Belinda stepped forward and the girl saw her. 
There was a pause, a moment’s frightened silence, 
then Evangeline Marie made a noise ’twixt a groan 
and a squeal and clutched her beloved one’s arm. 

Monsieur de Puys looked quickly around, saw 
the small but determined Nemesis in his path, and 
swore eloquently in good Anglo-Saxon. 

** Get into a cab,” he said harshly to the hyster- 
ical jellyfish beside him; and, as she made a move 
to obey, he turned threateningly to Belinda — but 
a tall, square-shouldered figure intervened, and two 
contemptuous eyes looked down at him. 

‘* That’s enough, you contemptible whelp,”’ said 
a very low but emphatic voice. ‘*‘ Your game’s up, 
and you don’t marry an heiress thistrip. Now, get 
out, before I kick you out. If it weren’t for the 
ladies I’d treat myself to the satisfaction of kick- 
ing you before you could go. I'll cut it out on 
their account, but if ever I hear of your speaking 
to that girl again or mentioning her name to any 
one I'll make it my business to look you up and 
thrash you within an inch of your scoundrelly life.’’ 

The red lips of Eva May’s hero curled back from 
his white teeth in asnarl. The shallow, handsome 
face was white and vicious, but the insolent black 
eyes of the coward could not meet those of the man 
before him. A curious crowd was collecting. 

‘* Get out of this,’’ said Morgan in a voice that 
held a warning. 

And the Frenchman went at once, muttering 
ineffectual vows of vengeance, but with never a 
look toward the fair Evangeline Marie, who was 
weeping upon Belinda’s shoulder. 


ot 


The next New York train took on only three 
passengers at Albany —a fair, good-looking young 
tellow in riding clothes, a fat, red-eyed girl in 
riding habit, and a pretty young woman in conven- 
tional garb. The fat girl fell into a seat, shut her 
eyes and sobbed occasionally in a spasmodic way. 

The man held out his hand to the young woman. 

**T’ll go into the smoker. I can’t be of use any 
longer, but I’ll see that you get a cab, and ——” 

He hesitated, looked at her imploringly. 

* And — if—if I ——¥’°’ 

Belinda smiled. 

** Why, I’d be delighted,’”’ she said in answer to 
the question in his face. 

**Oh, may I come? 
good of you.” 

And as he sat in the smoking-car puffing mechan- 
ically at a cigar that was not lighted Morgan 
Hamilton vowed a thank-offering to the god of 
chance. 


** You knew they were 


Carewe, one of Miss Ryder’s 


She had forgotten, 


Really? That’s awfully 


THE NEXT “BELINDA” STORY 


Is one of the best thus far. A girl comes to the Misses 
Ryder’s school who is found to have been sent away from 
home because she has a “story.’”? Immediately the other 
girls sniff a romance, and the girl becomes known as “a 
blighted being.’’ Gradually her story leaks out; the girls 
hear of it in breathless excitement, but they do not know 
what happened one day in the school after “ lights out.’ 
Belinda does, and she meets a “situation’’ which, to the 
schoolgirls, would have been a “ hair-raiser.”” This story, 
called Katharine Holland: A Blighted Being,” will be in 
the next (November) issue. 
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Beautiful and 
Durable of 
Fabrics for 


Wash Waists and Suits 
The brilliancy and lustre are increased by launder- 


ing. Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest 
Paris patterns in white, champagne, and colors. 


PRICE, 50c PER YARD (28 in. wide) 


N. B.—If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send 
prepaid on receipt of price. Samples PREE. 


Lowell Weaving Co., 200 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 













Handsome 
Two New Fall 
Catalogues 


will post you on advance Fall 
Fashions. One illustrates and 
describes the Latest and most 
Fashionable Styles in Tailor Made 
Skirts; the other Cloaks and Furs. 
We send either one or both to you 
with full and easily understood 

directions for taking your measure 
correctly and Prices of all our Cloak 
and Skirt Materials for you to choose from and ex- 
amine at your leisure. 


All Absolutely FREE 


We make our cloaks and skirts to 
your measure from fabrics made 
on our own looms, That is 
why we can afford to give you crea- 
tions that even the great metropoli 
tan tailors could not equal at prices 
which mean a saving of 50 per 
cent. Style, fit, workmanship— 
every detail of the garments we sell 
is perfect. We are always ready to 
return money to a «dissatisfied pur- 
chaser. 


You can easily secure any 
garment you want FREE 


We will tell you how. Write us 
now and tell us which book you 
want —a postal will do. 


HOFMEISTER WOOL- 
EN MILLS, 
Department G, 


Racine, 
Wis. 


































y GUARD YOUR BABY 
C“9 against pin scratches, pin swallowing, 
F chilling by wet rubber and bow-legged- 
ness — by using the newly invented 


Imperial Pinless Diaper 
(Patented March 24, 1903.) 
Sanitary, comfortable, neat and easily 
adjusted. Protects nurse as well as child 
and saves laundry bills. Can't fall off; 
fits perfectly. Made of antiseptic bird’s- 
eye and while it has thickness (7 fold) 
at needed places, itis not bulky. Draw 
strings around waist and legs and but- 
ton holes to attach to waist. Sold by 

dealers or 

by mail. 3 for $1.00 

We'vea plan whereby you can get your 
money back by devoting a very little of 
your spare time to our interest. No can- 
vassing nor selling. Write for particulars. 

Imperial Underwear Company 
No. i100 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

















Children’s 
Closet Seat 


can be attached to 
any water closet. 
Does away with the 
unsanitary, incon- 
venient nursery 
chair. Nocarrying. A comfortable 
seat for baby including lid to closet. 
Price $2.00, prepaid anywhere in Agents 


United States. Made of pol- 
ished oak. Patent applied for, Wanted 


The Shannon Furniture Co., 133 S. High St., Colambus, 0. 


















3.¢ gi» Juvenile Garments <2,» 


YLISHM ano DURABLE 






We make a full line of boys 
and misses clothes in all the 
m) <lesirable styles and fabrics. 
mh We sell only to the consumer, 
p thus saving you all the ceal- 
ie er's profits. 

Here are two special bar- 
gains, express prepaid. 

No. 23 — hiussian one-piece 
suit of washable German 
flannel. Plaited skirt, full 
blouse, two box plaits down 
back. Soutache braid trim- 
ming on cuffs, neck and belt. 
Comes in two fabrics; sub- 
dued plaids or a blue ground 
with white figure. Ages 2 to 10. Brice, 89¢ (prepaid). 

No, 75 — Boys Russian bloomer suit of gray mixed suit- 
ing, belt of same material trimmed with fine braid. Detach- 
able linen Eton collar; two rows buttons down front. Ages 
2to6. Price, $1.58 (prepaid). 

Our new Fall Catalogue of boys and misses suits, 
cloaks and overcoats sent FREE on request. 


IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 



















We do a strictly 
Mail Order Busi- 
ness. We 
make skirts 

for thou- 
sands of 

well-dressed 
women in 


Cost no more than the ready- 
made skirts. They fit better, look 
handsomer, wear longer You 
have the satisfaction of wearing 
the newest and latest style skirts 
and will not find a duplicate of 
same in your town. Every gar- 
ment that leaves this house is 






















all parts made to order. We carry no 
of the ready-made skirts whatever. We 
country. employ the very best man-tai- 


lors. We guarantee — Work- 
manship, Perfect Fit, Exclu- 
sive Designs and the Quality 
of every skirt we send out. 
They range in price from 
$4.00 to $15.00. Our 
new Fall and Winter 
Catalog A 52, which is 
Free to you, shows the 
latest imported de- 
signs and creations. 
We also send you Free 
samples of the different 
high grade materials to se- 
lect from. If you wish to be 
well dressed for little money, 
send at once for catalog and samples. 


E. LOWITZ & CO., 202 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


Te Lull 


STYLE 209. 
Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for 
ladies. Straight front, gir- 
dle body and corset cover 
effect at top, beautifully 
trimmed with torchon lace. 
‘*Double Ve" Stocking 
Supporter Attachment 
over the shoulder. 


Also Puff Bust Waists 
for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN’S STYLE, 
99A, age 1 to 12, 50 Cents. 
MISSES’ STYLE, 
199, age 10 to 16, 75 Cents. 
Descriptive catalogue free. For sale everywhere. 


THE C. N. CHADWICK COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. and Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All Muscles 
of a child’s body strengthened and 
hardened by the 


Irish Mail 


** It’s geared’”’ 
Strongest, fastest car made 
for boys and girls. Aédso- 
lutely safe; rubber tired, 
Fascinating sport! Doesn't 
over-tax. Endorsed and rec- 
ommended by all physicians. 


Write for illustrated booklet FREE. 
The Standard Mig. Co., 1453 Irish Mail St, Anderson, Ind. 
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SHOES 
FOR WOMEN 


Solve woman’s most serious 
problem—to look the best on 
the money provided. Wearers 
of RADCLIFFE shoes dress as 
. well as those who pay a dollar 


iY 
4, 


POOME PRB: 
yx ? “ a 
KS BSH tng wexrgaete’s 


‘\ more. Usually some teature in 

fa shoe building is sacrificed for a 

fy 6reduction in price. Not so in § 

fy the RADCLIFFE. Style, wear, § 

ww ©6comfort and economy are all & 
f included in every pair we make. 







or send for free Style Book. 
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Ask your dealer for them FI 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 


~~ Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Cowar 


‘*Good Sense”’ 


Shoe 





Little feet are sometimes deformed or distorted 
through inattention or ignorance. The ‘‘ Coward” 
follows the lines of nature, thus insuring healthy de- 
velopment and shapely feet at maturity. 


The Best Shoe for Men and Women 
Sold nowhere else 


JAMES Ss. COWARD, s00-0t5 Greenwich erent, near 


arren, New Yor 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


- The Weakest Part + 


of a shoe has been the lining, 
because the perspiration from 
the foot made it wear out and 
wrinkle, causing holes in the 


stocking. 


MARK 














TRADE 
Shoe Linings 

are smooth, don’t wrinkle and 

outwear the sole. 


ASK YOUR SHOEMAN 
If he hasn’t them send us 
his name and we will 
send you a pair of 


SHOE LACINGS 
FREE 


FARNSWORTH, HOYT & CO., Boston, Mass. 














MOORE PUSH-PINS 


To hang up pretty silk-corded CALENDARS 
and innumerable other things. Vou push them in with 
your fingers. Made of steel and polished glass; extremely 
ornamental. Can be inserted in wood or plaster without dis- 
figuring. Convenient for fastening up small pictures, posters, 
photo-films, draperies, etc. Sold at stationery, house-furnish- 
ing and photo-supply stores or mailed prepaid for 10 cents 
per packet of ', dozen. Sample Pin for a 2-cent stamp. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 101 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT IN. 








MERRY OCTOBER 
PARTIES 


A “Junior” Party at Hallowe’en 


AST fall some of my brother’s col 
[* lege classmates spent the evening 
in our home, and as Hallowe’en 

was near at hand it influenced our 
entertainment somewhat. When the 
guests arrived the young man was 
blindfolded and the rest took turns 
shaking hands with him. If he could 
guess whose hand he grasped he might 
exchange places with the one who was 
The fact that the men and girls were all 


caught. 
old friends made the constant mistakes very absurd, 
and no one was anxious to stop the fun. 

Presently all were asked to converse in couples 


tor five minutes on any theme. At the end of the 
time the men were taken to another room and were 
told each to write a description, not of the conver- 
sation, but of the girl with whom he had talked. 
While they wrestled with questions of dress, com- 
plexion and character the girls filled out for the 
men tables of weight and measurements from hat 
size to shoe size. When the two groups came 
together the papers were read by the authors while 
the persons under discussion stood up. Both 
sketches and measurements were often ridiculously 
wide of the mark, and one description in mathemat- 
ical terms was very laughable. 

A hollowed pumpkin held fortunes in walnut 
shells which were drawn out by means of bright 
ribbon strings. One or two illustrations will indi- 
cate the character of the rhymes: 


‘With lungs tremendous 
Aud tones stupendous 
You'll be a second Jenny Lind. 
Your touching ditties 
In distant cities 
Will win you praise for voice and wind.”’ 


“A victim of the Legion 
You will die in far Algiers; 
But the Legion will be of breakfast foods — 
The kind you’ve eaten for yeas.” 

The refreshments consisted of Waldorf salad with 
lettuce sandwiches, followed by nuts and apples, 
and the usual attempt was made to read one’s fate 
in the number of seeds and the shape of the apple- 
peeling. 

When the company had gathered about the open 
fire and the lights had been put out a big ball of 
many -colored yarns was handed to one of the men. 
His instructions were to start a ghost story and 
wind off the yarn slowly until he unwound a little 
packet which would hold further predictions for his 
future. He was to keep the packet, but to toss the 
ball to some one else who would continue the story. 
Through the ball were trifiles —a little tin spoon for 
a great chef, a thimble for a poor bachelor, a tiny 
frying-pan for a critic. The last chapter of the 
story closed with a fearful explosion and destroyed 
all hope of finding the clew tothe mystery. Melting 
lead and roasting chestnuts kept the guests so busy 
that they were startled to hear the stroke of one 
o'clock. — ANNA MOoorRE DICKSON. 


ot 
An Indoor Outing 


NOVEL indoor party successfully given by a 
club was a ‘** Dairy Tea.’’ The use of a cozy 
house, the home of a club member, was given for 
the occasion. 
The invitations bore the request: 


“If you a humorous anecdote can tell 
sring it with you the mirth to swell.”’ 

The house was decorated as a woodland. Tall, 
treelike palms were placed here and there, feathery 
ferns thrust themselves out from over mantels and 
low bookcases in masses interspersed with clumps 
of yellow chrysanthemums, yellow being the club 
color. A charming little nook had been arranged 
asa spring: a large punchbowl had been thrust into 
a deep peach-basket, which had been covered with 
long grass sod until it appeared like a mossy 
mound; this was placed under a tall palm, and 
another smaller palm curled close down to it. The 
wall at the back and the bare spaces were filled in 
with smilax, so that the ice water in the bowl only 
gleamed through, and a bright tin dipper had been 
placed init. Just above the spring was a slip of 
paper bearing the doggerel: 

‘* Here in this grassy dell, 
Beneath the palm tree’s shade, 
A spring, or p'r’aps a well, 
Bids drink — be not afraid.”’ 

At the entrance to the dining-room, with its blue 
and white walls and blue and white china, a dairy 
bucket of buttermilk was set on a table under a palm, 
and blue-rimmed porcelain cups were provided trom 
which to drink the milk. ‘Ihe centrepiece on the 
large, round dining-table was formed of yellow 
chrysanthemums overflowing from a chip basket 
made dainty with a twist and large bow of yellow 
chiffon. 

The refreshments consisted of sandwiches of 
various sorts from home-made bread, gingercake, 
currant cookies, doughnuts, spiced cake, home-made 
fudge, molasses candy, and tea with rich cream. 

Several of the younger members of the club pre- 
sided in the dining-room. They were dressed as 
dairymaids, wearing simple ankle-length yellow 
frocks, low shoes and white stockings, white dairy 
aprons and coquettish white caps. Sweet-scented 
geranium leaves were scattered about, and there 
was a vase or two of American Beauty roses, so that 
the scent of a country flower garden pervaded the 
rooms. 

After all had assembled each was asked to relate 
her anecdote: these were bright and well told, and 
created much fun and laughter. 
number of them were original sayings of the 
children of the house or some funny personal ex- 
perience of the story-teller. Afterward a few five- 
minute fictitious stories were told. 

Each woman guest had previously been given a 
slip of paper whereon were printed conundrums, 
the answers of which were found in the names of 
club members. For instance, one woman’s name 
was Archer. The conundrum was: ‘** How is Cupid 
compared to a member of the club?’’ ‘* Because 
each is an Archer.’’ Another’s name was Hall. 
** How do we get our fish toshore?’’ ‘** Hall (haul) 
them.” 

A tiny pencil with yellow cord and tassel was 
fastened to the conundrum slip, which the mem- 
bers were allowed to retain all afternoon, jotting 
down the answers as they came to mind. A pretty 
prize was given to the one who guessed the greater 
number. Another prize was given to the person 
who had told the most humorous anecdote, this 
being decided by vote. — JANEY SMITH. 
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ready for use—polishes 


Makes the Stove an Ornament 


A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner—always 


dust or muss—up to date— it’s a “sun-shine”! 


Send ten cents and one wrapper for our latest panel, No. 30D, 
17x25, in twelve colors, without lettering, ready for framing. 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 
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There is more than com- 
fort for the wearer of the 
La France $3.00 Shoe 
for women. There’s a 
pleasant sense of satis- 
faction that a shoe with 
less than perfect lines of 
fit and finish can never 
give. Rock Oak Soles 
and special Wear Proof 
Lining make for econ- 
omy as well. All sizes, 
all lasts. If your dealer 
does not sell La France 
Shoes send us your size 
and $3.00 and receivea 
pair prepaid. Send for 
booklet, ‘‘4 Special La 
France Message,’ free 
on request. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 

























There are two kinds of Boys’ Shoes —the 
Kf Hates Shoe and the other kind. If you 
would have your boys’ feet free 
from foot troubles, let him 
wear the Bates Shoe. Styl- 
ish, perfect fitting, and 
more durable than 
shoes costing less, 
because made of as 
good material as 
fifty years’ experi- 
ence can produce 


$9.50 


SOLD BY 
DEALERS 


If not, order 
from us direct, 
and we will pay 

the delivery | 
charges any- 
where in the 
United States. 






































All leathers. 
All fittings. 
Sizes, 1 to 5%. 


A. J. BATES & CO. 





Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
I.L. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; ex-Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila., 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
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¢ AT HOME 
Learn Dressmaking 


BY MAIL 


Make your own clothes; save bother and dress twice as well on 
same money as now; or fit yourself for employment. We teach 
Mme. Stevenson's French system of drafting with tape line and 
yard stick and complete course in dressmaking. Hundreds of 
successful graduates. Book “‘A"’ and synopsis of the course free. 


National Correspondence School of Dressmaking, Des Moines, Ia. 





NURSING *%@ 
’ 
Is a womanly, lucrative pro 
fession,graduates earning 
$12 to$30 aweek.Our courses 
require no unusual ability — 


only earnest, faithful es : 
* if Ly 


a 


effort. They are es 

pecially adapted to eae 
the young woman y 4 4) 
seeking alife vo- & 
cationand tothe 
practical nurse who 


wo 
needs athorough knowl 
edge of the theory of 
her profession. 


A TREPSTISE GIVING FULL INFORMAIION 
MAILED TO EARNEST APPLICANT 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOLor NURSING 
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FOR WOMEN 


— —y 
“STAY-80"’ is the new shoe string with rigid gun 


metal tips that won't come off; won't flatten when 
stepped on; won't break. ‘That is why they're called 
“ STAY-80 "’ —they a/ways stay so. Mothers appre- 
ciate them because they do away forever with raggec- 
end shoe strings. 


THREE PAIRS FREE 


We will mail you free, postpaid, a special 15c. box con- 
taining 3 pairs of ‘‘ STAY-80" shoe strings if you will 
send us names of 10 leading women in your neighbor- 
hood. If you don't want to send the names, send 10 
for this special 15c. 3-pair package. Do it to-day. 


KELLY MFG. CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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} 
Blue Print Cushion Tops Only Five Cents Eaci 
You can make them yourself with ‘‘E.W.N."’ Blue Print Powders 
You can also make postal cards, note heads, handkerchiefs, ¢ 
Send ten cents for a_sample tube or get 12 tubes for 50 cents fr 
your dealer or from E. Newcomb, Stamford, Conn 


Braided Wire 
Pompadour Rolls 


With New Hair-Pin Lock. 
LIGHT AND CLEANLY 
33 ia., 180 CAN'T BREAK 
Can’t Injure the Hair Lace Covered to Match Hair 

NEW DOUBLE ROLL, 25 CENTS 
Adapted to a number of the latest styles of hair dressing. 
leading stores or postpaid by mail. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


R. VAUX’ 


“SCALP-SPRAYER” , 






















8in., 10¢ 
10 in., 12¢ 









FOUNTAIN COMB 
$3.00 


Prepaid 











PATENTEO 


For applying liquid dan- 
druff treatment; dyes, bleaches ; headache, 
neuralgia reliefs, to scalp and hair. No 
waste. Lasts lifetime. Money back if dis- 
satisfied. Indispensable to every lady's toilet. 
Book free. WE COMB Ww 

Dept. 1, 862 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


















Your Dealer 
Has Them 


ux Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With “‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


§@" This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. 
chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 


A suction 
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Dainty Women 


love the exquisite refinement of 


National 


Undermustlins 


The artistic beauty of the latest 
































French models reproduced at 
prices for modest purses. 
















Ask for National Undermus- 





lins where you shop. 


Fattion Book of lingerie FREE 


Illustrated with the newest 
‘6 designs in fine undermus- 
\&, 


= 
) lins. Write for it. 





























NATIONAL UNDERWEAR C0., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind 

























‘“*BEST MADE” 
Clothing for 

Juveniles, Boys, and 

Young Men 









The name 

“Sampeck”’ stands 
for quality and dis- 
tuction in boys’ clothing, 
tue best all wool fabrics, the 
best trimmings and linings, 
skilful workmanship; cor- 
rect style, perfect fit and satis- 
factory wear; in short, the 
label identifies all the quali- 
ties that constitute perfection. 

Autumn and Winter styles 
are now displayed by Leading 
Clothiers and Department 
Stores. Look for this label: 


“ ” 


The Mark of Highest Quality 
Handsome booklet ‘* Sampeck 
Styles *’ is the authority on dress 

for boys 2% to 20 years. 


FREE on reguest 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
806-808 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LOOK FOR NAME ON SELVAGE 








OUR ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENT CATALOGUE 


Contains the very latest 


Art Needlework Designs 


with prices of Perforated Patterns, 
>stamped and unstamped Art Fabrics 
and other Fancy Work Supplies. 


It's FREE. Write for it. 


THE M. J. CUNNING CO. 


536 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 0. 











New Dish-Washer 
Fels-Naptha with cold or warm 


water. Clean, comfortable, cool. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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A NOVEL 
LOAN EXHIBITION 


By Grace M. Pierce 


VERY community has its indi 
vidual history of growth and 
development, has played its 


own part and been connected with 
the history and development of the 
country at large. Not a place so 
small but it has contributed some- 
thing toward the world’s success; the 
small communities are the reservoirs 
from which the nation draws its life. 
The home town would take on a new interest and 
not seem so small and insignificant if the real work 
it has done in the world were realized. An his- 
torical review of its work, in the form of “ A Loan 
Exhibition,’’ if attractively arranged, would be an 
incentive to the younger generation and a pleasure 
to the older ones as well. 

The plan is to gather all of the interesting facts 
and relics in the history of a community for the 
interest and benefit of its present residents. For 
instance, in every village or town some person has 
the first deed to the land on which the town was 
built; others will have old papers relating to early 
business transactions; some one very likely has 
the pension papers of his Revolutionary ancestor; 
another, the commission of an ancestor as an officer 
in the State militia or possibly in the War of 1812; 
another, some old newspapers. In fact, every family 
of long residence will have some bit of paper, article 
of furniture or keepsake which belonged to one of the 
early settlers. A loan exhibit may be arranged out 
of these. Everything should be marked with the 
name of the original owner, and all relics that be- 
longed to one person should be grouped together. 

It a place is so fortunate as to have numbered 
among its pioneers or residents soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War have a list prepared of names 
and dates, the battles in which each participated, 
and any fragmentary traditions that can be secured. 
These should be given a conspicuous position, sur- 
rounded by available relics of Revolutionary service, 
such as muskets, powder-horns, swords, flags, etc. 
In the same manner list the town’s representatives 
in the War of 1812, the Mexican, Civil and Spanish 
Wars. With these have separate lists distinguishing 
those enlisting from the town from those who after- 
ward .became residents of the place, but giving as 
much as possible of the record of each; and if any 
have since gained distinction in other ways state all 
such facts in connection with the names. In addi- 
tion, have for each war a large placard bearing the 
names of battles in which soldiers from the town 
took part, and under the name of each battle the 
names of the town’s representatives. If there were 
women who served as army nurses an honor roll 
should be devoted to them, and also one to the cit- 
izens who contributed to the equipment of local 
companies or regimeuts. 


If any residents, past or present, have been 
members of the Legislature or Congress, or have 
held other civil office under the State, their names 
should be given conspicuous positions, and if they 
were authors or supporters of bills of special public 
interest, or voted against or for the repeal of espe- 
cially obnoxious measures, let it be made a matter 
of record. And so, also, of the men or women in a 
community who have been inventors or authors. 

If men have gone out of the town and have taken 
leading positions in the manufacturing or industrial 
world, or have been connected with important public 
works or improvements, their names should be given 
as honored a place as the others. If men or women 
have gone into the home or foreign mission fields, 
or have become leading ministers or educators have 
a place reserved for them. 

Try to obtain portraits of the distinguisned per- 
sons and as many photographs as possible. 

Secure photographs of buildings and sites of 
public or historical interest in and about the town, 
picturesque scenery, sites of first buildings, and all 
old maps of the town that can be found. There 
undoubtedly will be some one in the community 
who can tell where the first roads were laid out and 
the changes since made ; the old trail by which the 
first settlers came ; the sites of the first buildings, 
and the subsequent changes, so that interesting 
programs could be arranged. 

By grouping the different subjects, one or more 
evenings may be spent in reviewing the history of 
the town and its direct connection with the outside 
world. For instance, one evening might be devoted 
to reminiscences of the pioneer and military history; 
another, to the religious history and the growth 
of educational advantages. 


ox 
The New “Three Arts” Club for Girls 


PHILANTHROPIC young woman in New 
York City has founded an organization called 
the ‘* Three Arts’’ Club for Girls, which is designed 
to furnish a home and entertainment for the many 
girls who flock to New York in pursuit of educations 
in art, music or the drama. The club was made 
possible by the generosity of a Boston woman. Its 
resident membership is limited to six, but it belongs 
to the members who do not live there as thoroughly 
as to those who do, and it is hoped that before 
long space will be found for more resident members. 
Indeed, it is hoped that in time the club will be the 
centre of all the girl student life in New York City. 
The membership fee is one dollar a year; rooms 
for residents are three dollars a week. 

The reception-room and library are furnished on 
simple lines, giving evidence of the refinement of the 
women who are conducting the club. All the mem- 
bers have a right to these rooms, and are expected 
to entertain their friends there whenever they wish. 
Atternoon tea is served every day at four o'clock. 
The girls are encouraged to invite their friends to it, 
and there is no charge. 

The club, which has been modeled after ‘* The 
American Girls’ Club’’ in Paris, is not copied as 
far as the restaurant is concerned. Those in author- 
ity in Paris claim that a restaurant is a mistake in 
an organization of this kind, as it makes many serv- 
ants necessary and increases the expenses out of all 
proportion to the advantages gained. At the New 
York club Sunday night suppers are the only meals 
served. The charge is five cents a plate; all the 
club members have a right to come to it and to in- 
vite their friends. 

At the “* Three Arts’’ Club, which is located at 
325 West Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, the 
resident members have the use of the kitchen in 
which to prepare their breakfasts and Juncheons. 
They take their dinners outside. 

































DELIVERED AT 
Only $2,008 YOUR HOME 
The Acme Bolster Roll is made of corrugated jute 


board, clean and sanitary; weighs only four pounds 
(it is hollow) 

















; never wears out and is an immense im- 
provement over heavy and clumsy hair or excelsior- 
stuffed bolsters. Cover an Acme to match your bed 
spread, put the mussed and wrinkled pillows away 
during the day, and your bed will look stylish and hand- 
some. We make one stvle with oval openings so that 
you can store pillows inside the bolster during the day. 








If your dealer will not supply you, write us, stating width of bed, enclose express or P. O. 
order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll and pay charges to any express point on or east of the 
Mississippi River. Money back if wanted. 


68- PAGE BOOK FREE a ee and Beauty.’’ Shows and describes all styles Acme 


and gives valuable home furnishing plans. Write for it. 


H. & D. PAPER COMPANY, 821 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 





































“Panic” is a whirlwind of fun put into cards, 
The very latest Wall Street “tumble” witha 
new, exciting twist that makes it different from 
any other game. 
It goes them al one better.” 
From 3 to 8 persons can play it 
ively ” or “ partners.” 
Nothing like “ Panic” to “break the ice” 
and “set the ball a’rolling.” 

65 finest cards, At your dealer's or from us postpaid for 
40c. Booklet," How to#ntertainan Evening Party,” sam- 
ple card and rules of the game /vee for the asking. Writeto 

PANIC CARD CO., 41 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
Western Office, Topeka, Kan. 


Can You Draw This? 7=y 


Copy it as well as you can and send it to us. 
. a new and original system we will show you 
how, by a course of lessons by mail at your home, 
you may qualify to earn a good income as a cartoonist 
and illustrator, without interference in any way with 
your present duties. Instruction individual, under di- 
rection of the noted artist, Charles Lederer, formerly 
of New York and Chicago. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Cleans and preserves the teeth 

as nothing else will do. Endorsed 
by thousands of dentists. Accept 
no substitute. 25c. per tube at the 
best toilet counters or direct from 
Dentacura Company on receipt of 
price. 




















Transformations 

cover Gray and { 

Streaked Hair, $8 J 

18-in. Switches 
$1.5 







Wigs and 

~ Toupees, 

1 doz. Shell Hair 
Pins Free with order | 
Natural Wavy Pompadour, $3 Illustrated Cats 
PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th Floor, 162 State Street, 


WE BUY 
YOUR COMBINGS 


We pay liberally in cash for hair combings. Send 
your address and we will furnish (absolutely free) 
a* handsome box and calendar (a real ornament 
for your dressing table) to hold the combings, 


LADIES’ HAIR GOODS MFG. CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SOMETHING NEW 


99 Ladies out of 100 should have their Skirts 
fitted over some one of the Seven Sizes of 


The Scott Hip-Forms and Bustles 


by all Dry Goods and Corset Mer- 

For Sale chants. Should you fail to find them, 
write us for free illustrated booklet at once. 
CHAS. H. SCOTT & CO. 


202 Center Street 215 Madison Street 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


HAIR GOODS 
Perfe tw] For Ladies 
Fitting GS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


STANINMIER 


Wall Papers” Our 200-page book ** The - _ Treatment of Stammering ” 
Stand for sent Free to any address. E se 6 cents to pay ote Sas 
Quality LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, 


ect eee (ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


than the 25 designs, all steel. 


TRADE MAKK 


& Parzifal Sur 


; | 
eve Parstfal sins) 





Natural finish, soft and 
mellow touch. Width 
24 inches, in 21 new 








street and evening 
shades. Warranted to 


wear. Price $1.00, 


PARSIFAL 


woven on every yard 
of selvedge. 
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Manufactured by 


The Paragon Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. | 

















Ask your dealer to order of 


Chas. Schoolhouse & Sons, New York | 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago 
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Common Kind Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
WORLDS FAIR ROSE SIDEWALL NO. 176 than a wood fence. Special 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
Thread Elastic, MACHINE CO. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. 

FLAVELUWL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Kokomo, Indiana 
SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Washes the clothes in 20 minutes. Set the Washer right on 
your part to operate it; a ten year old child can do it. The clothes are thoroughly cleansed by forcing 
boiling water and steam through them, and all disease germs are destroyed. There is no rubbing or 
tearing of the clothes. lI.ace curtains and delicate fabrics are safely washed. It is made all of metal, 
bility having been thoroughly established. Price the lowest. If you are looking for the 
greatest invention yet in washing machines, which does the work by a new process, write 

at once for Catalogue and Special Offer. AGENTS WANTED. 


inducements to church and 
$3.00 () Silk Elastic Stocking. $7.00 00 
+ 
408 North 8t. 
the stove, turn the crank siowly for a little while and the washing is done. Only a slight effort on 
light and simple, and will last 15 years. The LAUNDRY QUEEN is no experiment, its practica- 
ED. S. CUSHMAN CO., 303 W. State St., CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE - i 
‘at ~2N 1904 FALL AND WINTER STYLES 1905. \ 
aon = 2 ~~ "2 ~s , faq 
| ee ® Cloaks Suits, $ dia. NAB O!- 
NY / urs Etc | 
. J Py » 
6 ' 
" \\* : 
man | Stevens’ Catalogue is ready — 4 
Fh ' z The accepted style authority— 
be ae Write for it today— | 
t = j 
1 ie wig " Sent free upon request— | 
% ; it This annual fall catalogue is the best | 
oi de eg known style book peetene’, pane to 4 | 
] iL over a million and a_ hal lomes i 
# ce ' throughout ne United States. This 
so issue, more beautifully illustrated than 
a j ever, contains several hundred fine 
> half-tone plates of the 
| , prs i in Women’s Fine Wearing Apparel, ; 
r ' showing the smartest and most 
| 2 fashionable effects for the fall and . 
winter seasons. | 
| Over 1,500,000 Critical Women |! 
} 33 who each season purchase their garments by 
+: He mail from this catalogue—and always more 
HS eet than satisfied —are the best recommendation we 
iit bak ties know of. No other three houses combined sell ® 
$ +H as many women garments through the mails. 
Sez $83: It is our specialty —each year we reach a highet io 
| ‘Hae degree of perfection. wale 
si We are able to produce for this great ; noe | 
\ army of women, scattered through — 
t every county in every state, the most ae 
fashionable garments, combining ° ¥ 
' “ practicable, serviceable qualities, at t -_ 
very much ‘less than they can be pro- ead 
- cured elsewhere —superior in style, ; = 
quality and workmanship. ee 
Send today for this Catalogue. Mailed free aipon the 1 
ec st. Kve wo A ica interested in cor- 
mest sapien ‘will per ne this authoritative style KABO CORSETS OUTSHINE THEM ALL of th 
book. 
; A Corset fit for every figure. 165 Styles in the latest i ie 
Chas A Stevens & Bros Y Dip Hip Models to select from. Price $1.00 to $3.50. bi 
| + + . aq All leading dealers sell them. Send for style book. and 
\ 109 to 115 State St., Chicago, Il. We NEW YORK aiitlataiatn | towa 
SA > vi 8% Y ¥ k) 388 Broadway KABO CORSET CO. 202 Monroe St. a wi 
<P i et Oe, 2, 6 ED * «ET © Se - h of y 
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A: 
In making my fight against dishonest back 
methods in the watch industry it has = 
been extremely important that in no plait 
way shall the “* Accurate to the Second ’’ = 
Incn 
bein 
and 
whic 
dow 
WATCH shia 
be open to criticism. If for no other oon 
reason than this, the | 
we must be un- 
: 1e€ | 
ceasingly on the. 
guard that every 
. d 
watch bearing A 
this name shall plai 
live up to the tn 
P dept 
standard claimed ea 
forit. How much inal 
value we give for psig 
money spent can be seen ; will 
in the ‘‘ Four Hundred ’’ = 
¢ the 
style — the smallest watch f plai 
made for ladies. This and tire! 
other watches are described 7 
in the literature I will send ; not 
THE lt on receipt of your name few 
HE ULTRA SHOE is a woman’s shoe ran 
, and address. 
in a factory where every thought, ess. Address and 


effort, is concentrated in producing shoes solely for 
women. THE ULTRA SHOE is Sure to fit —to please 


og ; the 
bou 
Uv AG ~ AT 


ski 

—to hold its shapeliness, as thousands of satisfied { The 
women will attest, because made over lasts perfected by poten circ 
years of study and experience. ULTRA SHOES are made WATCH WORKS The 
in every variation of style, leathers, and fittings, to meet Dept. B yor te 
every desire and requirement. Canton, Ohio on 
If your dealer does not carry THe ULTRA, and will not order pom 
them for you, send your order to us direct, accompanied by postal proms 
order, and we will deliver the same, mail or express prepaid, to any gow 
point in the United States. $3. 50 har 
Our handsome illustrated catalogue is free — shows 60 ahaa , — 
or more styles of Ultra Shoes. Send postal for it to-day. All Styles, All Leathers ae 
mo 

MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MANUFACTURING CO., Brockport, N. Y., U.S. A. me 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About the 


SHE majority of women buy one new 
tailor suit at the beginning of each 
winter season —a suit which for the 
first year must answer for a best all- 

~—4 around one, while last year’s best 
suit is converted into an every-day second- 
best one. It is therefore necessary at this 
season to give some attention to the convert- 
ing of last year’s coat and skirt suit into one 
of this year’s style, and this is not an easy 
thing to do, as the change in skirts this year 
is so very sharp and decided. Most of the 
skirts last year were of the round length, 
which will be worn also this year, but they 
were mostly gored skirts and did not contain 
the large amount of material nor the fullness 
of this year’s skirts. 





HE best plan to follow in the remodeling 

of a five or seven gored plaited skirt would 
be to let out the plaits in the side breadths 
and to push some of this new-found material 
toward the back; this will enable you to make 
a wider plaited breadth for the centre back 
of your skirt. Of course, all the fullness of 
the side breadths naturally could not be put 
into the back; therefore to arrange the fullness 
left over insert a plain hip yoke over the side 
breadths, and below this either flatly plait up 
the fullness left in the side breadths, or, if 
the material is not too heavy and clumsy, it 
might be corded on to the yoke with the bar- 
est suggestion of fullness. The front breadth 
might be left perfectly plain. 

As to the fastening of the wide-plaited 
back breadths, which are so much used in all 
skirts of to-day, the waistband fastens in the 
centre back, but there is a lap-over of half the 
plait which hooks slightly to the left side; 
the box-plait is anywhere from five to seven 
inches wide, the centre of the plait, of course, 
being in the exact centre of the skirtband, 
and the other half forming the lap-over, 
which, in turn, must have hooks to fasten it 
down the side placket in the skirt. The 
skirts in which the material and lining open 
immediately in the centre back are not so 
much worn, and it is a very decided point in 
the new skirts that the fastenings in the back 
are all concealed either in the full folds of 
the goods if the skirt isa full one, or beneath 
the plaits if it is a tucked one. 


NOTHER and a simpler method to intro- 
duce in the remodeling of last year’s 
plaited skirt would be to unfasten the plaits 
from the edge of the skirt upward to knee 
depth in front, graduate them upward toward 
the back, and then press them into the orig- 
inal folds. By this method of pressing the 
marks of the stitching and the marks made by 
the plaits in the goods will not show and yet 
will give a looser, fuller effect to the skirt; 
also, if you care to go to the trouble of ripping 
the skirt apart you might remove every other 
plait, press the goods out smoothly and en- 
tirely remove the traces of the plaits; this 
would give greater width to the skirt. 

If you have a skirt to remodel which was 
not a full-plaited skirt of last year, but a 
plain five or seven gored skirt trimmed with 
bands or stitching only, the best thing to do, 
and, in fact, the only thing to do, is to trim 
the lower edge so that it may have the new 
bouffant appearance. The top part of the 
skirt would be far better if left entirely alone. 
The lower edge might be trimmed with wide 
circular bands slip-stitched at the top. 
These bands may be cut fuller than the skirt 
or they may be put on in straight-piece tucks 
plaited or side plaited, and stitched on with 
small headings. These are the exact dupli- 
cates of the kiltings used on the original 1830 
gowns. Of course, quillings of this kind are 
hardly appropriate for the heavier-weight 
materials, but they can be made of taffeta or 
piped and edged with narrow soutache or 
mohair braid. For the cloth and serge gowns 
kilted trimmings of the wider breadths of 
braid are used. The plain appearance of the 
skirts at the top will not look amiss if the 
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lower edge is given sufficient swing and full- 
ness. If the skirt you are doing over is of 
silk or of a lined woolen material you might 
insert a feather-bone hoop in the drop-skirt 
lining, or in the hem of the band trimmings or 
ruffle, whichever you may happen to use. 

It may be said in passing that all the new 
skirts are very much trimmed, and I may add 
that in nine cases out of ten the trimmings 
are formed of the material of the gown, 
except, perhaps, in the case of skirts made of 
thin, transparent materials, when lace, chif- 
fon and the thin gauze ribbons are used. 


HE new materials are of extreme supple- 

ness and softness, the cloths and velvets 
and even the serges and more heavily woven 
materials being of incredible suppleness. 
The plain materials are unquestionably the 
leading favorites. For the present styles the 
rough and loosely-woven materials are used 
only for the separate outer wraps or coats, 
and possibly now and again for separate 
skirts. For the hard knockabout clothes for 
every day, and separate coats and skirts, the 
new tweeds and homespuns, which are being 
made with a smoother surface finish and a 
greater lightness in weight, are much used, 
this change being necessary to make them 
available for the present fashions. 


h - EXTREME has the fullness of our 
clothes become, especially in the skirts 
and sleeves, that there is bound to be a reac- 
tion, and a rebellion on the part of many 
sensible, conservative women. For this 
reason there are two distinct types in the 
tailor coat and skirt suits, and naturally in 
the blouses, as they follow very closely the 
changes in the tailor coats. The plain, 
simiple tailor-made suits this winter have 
much smaller and flatter sleeves. There is 
no compromise between the two types of 
tailor-made suits. The dressier suit of 
broadcloth, with the short jacket or bolero 
made with enormously full sleeves, is worn 
for best over the fancy separate blouses; then 
there is the separate coat, and the plain coat 
and skirt suit, which is made with extreme 
rigidity of style. The skirts, of course, are 
full, but not exaggerated, and the coats are 
really the original plain tailor models from 
which all tailor-made clothes are descended. 
The coats are cut with plain coat sleeves, 
which sometimes are slightly bell-shaped, 
with rolling cuffs, but in every case the sleeves 
are flat atthe top. It therefore follows as a 
natural consequence that the blouses to be 
worn with these plain tight-sleeved coat and 
skirt suits must agree with them. 


er business, traveling and general wear 
nothing could be nicer than one of these 
simple tailor suits, worn with one of the even 
simpler shirtwaists, which are made with 
very simply tucked or plaited fronts and 
straight, plaited backs. The sleeves are 
equally as simple, being bishop in shape with 
just one little new touch to them, and therein 
lies their charm and newness: they are drawn 
into three-inch band cuffs. Where the sleeve 
is joined into the cuff in the back there are 
six rows of shirring. This shirring does not 
extend all around the sleeve, but only in the 
full back portion. The band cuffs are in turn 
finished with small turnover cuffs with three 
plaits at their edges. These little shirtwaists 
are really a joy to see after all the elaboration 
and fussiness of our other shirtwaists. Most 
of the new ones are simply a series of side 
plaits alternating in size; the sleeves being 
made with tucked caps, the tucks of the caps 
running around, and the full parts of the 
sleeve being shirred on to the caps, the num- 
ber of rows of shirring used being three or 
four. By these few simple touches the sleeve 
is brought absolutely into the shape of the 
day, which is flat at the top and more tight- 
fitting in effect from the elbow to the wrist, 
the largest part of the sleeve coming just at, 
or slightly below, the elbow. 
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DRAWN BY ANNA B. WESTERMANN 


New Clothes 


HE plain blouses are usually made of the 
washable silks, of mixtures ofsilk and linen 
goods, of pongee, and of the heavier-weight 
linens; these materials are quite warm enough 
for the winter blouses when they are worn 
over slips of fine white muslin or soft India 
silk. The French flannels would be ex- 
tremely nice for waists of this description, 
and the softer light-weight woolen goods also. 
To wear with the more elaborate cloth coat 
and skirt suits the soft silks and satins and 
all-over laces continue to be the favorite ma- 
terials for blouses, and, really, one blouse of 
this kind is indispensable in a wardrobe, as 
it answers for all conceivable purposes. The 
all-over lace and the soft embroidered batiste 
blouses are made over a foundation lining of 
fine soft silk, either of soft-finished taffeta or 
of China or India silk; over this is a thin 
covering of chiffon, and then the material of 
the blouse. If the blouse be for a stout per- 
son the lining is fitted and boned, and the 
chiffon and the blouse material are left loose 
and sewed in with the lining only at the 
under-arm and shoulder seams; but if fora 
slight person the lining is cut loose and made | 
without bones. The sleeves for these dressier 
blouses are really the most elaborate portion 
of them. They are put in with much full- 
ness at the top, and the fullness increases 
until it reaches the elbows; from there on 
they are absolutely tight-fitting; for this 
reason it is usually better to make the sleeves 
in two separate portions—the top in one 
piece, and from the elbow to the cuff in 
another. As the new sleeves are usually 
finished at the elbows with frills, or deep, full 
ruffles falling over the cuffs, it is very easy to | 
conceal the joining of the two pieces. 





BLOUSE of any one of the soft, graceful 

materials may be made up with a perfect 
simplicity of trimming and depend solely 
upon the charm of the sleeve to give it its air | 
In many blouses and gowns | 
of the soft materials, such as the silks and 
silk-finished voiles and crépons, it is neces- 
sary to bone the sleeves to give them that full 
look which is essential in sleeves of this 
description. To women with narrow shoul- 
ders they are most becoming, as they are 
even to stouter women. It is surprising to | 
find that the bones hold the sleeves out and 
are really becoming, as they hold the fullness 
in its proper place, and in the place where it is 
most becoming to the wearer. These bones 
are narrow feather-bones running around the | 
cap of the sleeve, if the sleeve has a cap; if | 
it has no cap they are put in the lining ina | 
small casing, sometimes at the top of the | 
sleeve, or, again, an inch or two below the | 
arm’s-eye, and sometimes they are put in just | 
above the elbow. Of course, the bone is not 
nearly the width of the material of the sleeve, 
and it is always put into the lining. 


T IS a fortunate thing that something per- 

taining to fashion has diminished in size 
this year; this may be said of the bodices— 
that is, the boned and lined ones. There isa 
tendency, at least, for these to be made much 
tighter-fitting than the bodices of last year; 
they are, in fact, quite tight-fitting, and many 
are worn outside of the skirt, and made either 
with slender-pointed fronts or round in the 
back; this latter is a shape which is becom- 
ing to many figures. Very often the high, 
wide belts are given this shape. Many of the | 
new bodices are draped; this, of course, 
requires a thin, subtle material. 


S A RESUME I may say that the tendency 
of fashion this season is for the sleeves 
to grow smaller and flatter except in the | 
blouses and bodices of thin, transparent ma- 
terials; the skirts to be very much trimmed; 
the bodices to be draped and to fit more 
snugly; for high-fitting belts to be worn, 
always boned; for hats to be either very large | 
or very small, and for plumes of all colors and | 
shades as trimming for the new winter hats. | 
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New Fall Suits 


Made to Order (Not Ready-Made) 


$10 to $35 
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We Guarantee to Fit You or 
Refund Your Money 


Our new catalogue illustrating and de- 
scribing the latest Fall and Winter styles, 
and samples of our materials, now ready, 
sent free to any part of the United States. 


Radical Changes in Fashions and Fabrics 


Styles and fabrics for the coming season 
differ greatly from those shown hereto- 
fore. Ours are entirely new and up-to- 
date. If you order from us now, you will 
be months ahead of your neighbors who 
purchase elsewhere. 


Our catalogue not only describes 120 of 
the latest fashions in suits, skirts and 
jackets, but illustrates them as well, show- 
ing just how they will look when made to 
your measure by us. 


All Orders Filled Promptly 


Our line of over 400 attractive materials 
for the coming season, includes the en- 
tirely new ‘‘ Normandie’ weaves and 
‘Victoria’ suitings—our own importa- 
tions. All our fabrics are guaranteed. We 
carry no cotton warp or shoddy mixtures. 

We can save you time, money and annoyance 
in the purchasing of your Fall and Winter 
garments. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 
Tailor-made Suits. . . . $40 to $35 
New ‘‘ Lohengrin” Suits . $45 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . §$ 4 to $45 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $40 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘Tourist Models” $42 to $25 


We prepay Express Charges on your garment to 
any part of the United States. 


What We Do 


We help you to select the style and material 
for your garment. We show you how to take 
your measures, We make up your garment 
exactly as you wishit. Guarantee to fit you. 
Prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States. If we fail to satisfy you in 
every particular, you may return the garment 
promptly and we will refund your money. 
Ordering from us is a genuine pleasure. 


You Take No Risk Whatever 


If you contemplate the purchase of a garment 
and wish it to be fashionably made, write to-day 
for a selected line of samples and new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue No. 31—sent free by return 
mail to any part of the United States. Kindly 
state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt 
or cloak, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 


Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only 16 Years or Branches 
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Sold by leading dealers every- 


where at very popular prices. 
Two styles are especially recom- 

mended to every mother who wants 

to save constant darning and who 
wants to make the stocking money 
go the farthest : 

Style No. 15 for Boys—triple knees, 
double heels and toes—regular 
**leather stockings.” 

Style No. 10 for Girls—lighter in 
weight, and woven to give lasting 
satisfaction. Each 


25 Cents The Pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
direct of the maker. Write fora free copy 
of our latest ‘ Black Cat" booklet. It de- 
scribes the different Black Cat styles in Boys’, 
Girls’, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's hosiery. 

. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 











TO MOTHERS OF BOYS 


FIVE LARGE QUESTIONS 


Do your boy’s clothes Perfectly Please you? 
. Are they Natty and Original in style? 

Are they Finely Finished in the little details? 
. Arethey Reinforced where wear is hardest ? 
Are they All Wool and Silk Sewn ? 


oe © mS = 


If made by us you 
will answer a vigor- 
ous ** Yes”’ to each. 
We originate— 
never imitate. Our 
fabrics wearlike iron. 


Reliable stores every- 
where carry clothes 
with this label. It’son 
the inside pocket: look 
for it. Money back on 
unsatisfactory gar- 
ments. 





Write for name of near- 
est dealer and for our 


FALL CATALOGUE 
OF NOBBY STYLES 


Alsberg, Moritz & Co. 


20 & 22 Waverly Place 








New York The Broadway Russian Suit. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. Ages 2% to 6. Price $6.00. 
Made in 10 different fabrics. 














KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 


Teaches the mother to teach her child. Our course 
of instruction covers the entire year, arranged to 
suit the different seasons. Inexpensive — invalu- 
able. Gives needed assistance to the mother ; in- 
structive entertainment to the child. 
Write for our new catalogue, giving syn- 
FREE opsis of the course and full information. 
It's valuable to you, but we send it free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 











By Mrs. Ralston 


Assisted by Journal Mothers 











HE economy which mothers display in 
making their children’s clothes is little 


short of genius. Here, for instance, is 
an idea for using a discarded suit of men’s 
clothes: one mother made a Russian blouse 
suit for her little girl of seven and trimmed it 
with Stuart’s plaid. She used the trousers, 
after she had ripped, sponged and cleaned 
them, for the skirt, joined the breadths, and 
made one wide, shallow box-plait in the front, 
with side plaits at the sides and a box-plait in 
the back; the skirt could, of course, have been 
made with box-plaits in the back and front 
and two shallow side plaits at the side, one 
turning toward the front and the other toward 
the back, thus giving the effect of an entirely 
box-plaited skirt. The plaited skirt was 
joined to a sleeveless muslin bodice, which 
is better for a kilted skirt of such heavy 
material as would natu- 
rally be used for men’s 
trousers, and it is also 
much safer and health- 
ier forachild to havethe 
weight of her skirt sus- 
pended from the 
shoulders than from the 
band of her muslin 
{ } aA underwaist. The front 
of the blouse was made 
, from half of the coat 
front; the pocket laps 
were removed, and 
both edges of the open- 
ing of the pockets were 
stitched with scarlet 
silk, which gave the 
effect of asmall pin tuck 
in the centre of the 
blouse, the front having 
a cluster of four pin 
tucks, which ran verti- 
cally; the two centre 
tucks were from six to 








Made from a Man's 


Suit eight inches long, and 
the tucks on each side 
two inches shorter. The blouse closed on 


the left shoulder and was side-trimimed at the 
edge witha bias foldofthe plaid. The fasten- 
ing was under the strap on a‘ fly.’ 

Brass buttons could be used on such a suit, 
and the buttonholes be worked on the band 
if preferred. The sleeves were bishop in 
shape and were cut from the other front. The 
back and sides of the blouse were cut from 
the back of the coat, and the collar, cuffs and 
belt were of the plaid. 


ERE is how a small boy was ‘‘ made 

over,’’ or at least his old wash sailor 
suits were made over. Those old-fashioned 
sailor suits which were made with large 
sailor collars and shields and tight trousers 
present a problem, as they are so far removed 
in looks from the suits worn by the small boy 
of to-day. In this particular case this clever 
mother let down the drawing-string hem on 
the waistband of the blouse, faced it, stitched 
it and put on belt straps, added three-inch 
cuffs of plain dark blue galatea, and plaited 
the sleeves into these cuffs; then she ripped off 
the collar, refitted the waist at the shoulders 
and neck, and stitched a band of the galatea 
around the co'lar to match the cuffs. This 
completed the blouse part with the exception 
of the belt, which was also made of the 
galatea. Then came the trousers, and it 
seemed almost a hopeless task as she looked 
at the tight-legged trousers and thought of 
the full, wide bloomers which are worn by the 
small men of to-day; but nothing daunted, 
the side seams of the trousers were ripped 
and triangular pieces two inches at the base 
were set in, an elastic inserted in the hems, 
and she had a very pretty little tunic suit, as 
you may have for the youngest boys in your 
house if you follow her example. 

The chief problem which might prevent 
the alteration of the trousers would be the 
lack of material, but as children’s clothes 
are usually of the same material you might 
combine two pairs of trousers into the making 
of one pair. 


HEN the time comes to make the baby’s 

long dresses into short ones it will be 
found by the economical mother that ‘‘ short 
long dresses’’ of the present style do not 
cut in two as advantageously as did the long 
dresses which were worn by babies several 
years ago. However, there is a way around 
this, too. Cut the long skirt of the little 
dress in half, then cut and turn a hem of new 
material to match the dress; fagot-stitch this 
hem to the skirt, making, of course, a new 
waist to the second skirt. The one with the 
old waist may be lengthened from the waist- 
line, and the waistband made larger to allow 


| for growing. The new waist should be made 


in the first short-dress style; then let the 
child wear out, first of all, the little dress 
with the infant’s waist. 

This same rule of applying new fagot- 
stitched hems or hems joined with beading 
or insertion may be used equally as well for 
the long petticoats. 
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ERE is a clever scheme for making a 

child’s dress look fresh and changing a 
school dress into a pretty little afternoon 
gown: Make separate berthas, one of the 
same material as the gown, one of white linen 
or piqué, and one of sheer lawn trimmed 
with lace or insertion; finish the top edge 
of the bertha with a band which will button 
on the waist around the edge of the yoke; 
the buttons may be allowed to show or 
be hidden, just as your fancy dictates. If 
you do not want them to show, of course they 
should be put on a fly band and attached to 
the waist by means of small ball and socket 
fastenings, or if you wish to have the buttons 
show, work buttonholes in the band and have 
small fancy buttons sewed on to the dress. 
Five buttons would be quite sufficient, one 
in the centre back, one in the centre of each 
shoulder, and one at each side front. 


LD ribbed stockings (ribbed because they 

cling better) make excellent knee pro- 
tectors for children during play hours. 
These will be found of great help to the busy 
mother. The ribbed stockings will answer 
as sufficient protection for the little girls, but 
I greatly fear they will not be strong enough 
for the little boys. For the latter the tops of 
old kid boots or the wrists of old heavy kid 
gloves may be bound with tape or small bias 
folds of woolen material and used as knee 
protectors, 


O*" mother writes me that she made from 
a seven-gored skirt a very successful 
one-piece Russian dress for her little girl. 
She cut four of the gores perfectly straight, 
then joined the three narrowest ones for the 
back part of the skirt, making a double box- 


nN 
il 


plait in the back to 
conceal the seams, 
stitching the box-plait 
to the waist-line only, 
then pressed the plait 
flatly and smoothly 
from the waist-line 
to the hem. For the 
front of the dress she 
joined two widths in 
the same manner with 


From a Seven-Gored 

Skirt a double box-plait ex- 

tending from the neck 

to the waist-line, stitching this on the extreme 

edge; the remaining two gores she used for 
the sleeves and cuffs. 


ERE is a clever scheme. All mothers 

know how hard children are on their 
drawers. A way to protect the drawers was 
found by aJOURNAL mother. She cut facings 
about three inches wide and seven inches 
deep the shape of the inside of the drawers, 
and sewed them in separately; after the seams 
in the drawers were stitched she basted the 
facings in, turned in the 
edges and hemmed them in 


Drawings by 


Katharine N. Richardson 


HE new model, the suspender dress 
comes as a boon to mothers who must 
make over outgrown and shabby clothes 
The skirt portion of a dress is usually less 
worn than the bodice and the need is 


more for greater length. The outgrown 
> dresses may be easily let down this 


y year by adding one or two wide folds 
finished at the edge with a narrow 
knife-plaiting; these folds may be slip- 
stitched to the edge of the skirt to 
give the required length; under the folds 
a circular flounce of cambric should be used 
The folds may be made of the same materia! 
as the gown if you have any left over; if not 
they would be pretty made of a fancy ma- 
terial. The old bodices may be utilized in 
combination with the new material used for 
the folds on the skirt. The suspender por- 
tion of these dresses consists of bretelle- 
shaped pieces of the goods joined to: the 
waistband of the skirt at each side front. 
These pieces are made long enough to cross 
over the shoulders and fasten down to the 
waistband in the back; they are often crossed 
in the back like men’s suspenders, and son: 
have straps across the chest, both in front and 
behind, to keep them from slipping down 
over the arms. Sometimes they are attached 
by means of hooks and eyes, or buttons and 
buttonholes, to the blouses over which they 
are worn. Old portions of the outgrown 
or worn-out bodice may be used to form these 
suspenders. For the sleeves use the new 
goods for the upper part, and the best portion 
of the old sleeves for the deep cufis. The 
body portion of the blouse should be of the 
new material; therefore the old bodice may 
be used only for the suspenders, cuffs, choker 
collar, and any extra band trimmings. 


N OUTGROWN or a discarded shirtwaist 
which has a pretty tucked or hemstitched 
front may be utilized nicely for a baby cap, 
using the tucks or the hemstitching for the 
front, and making the strings from the sleeves. 
The back portion may be made of plain lawn 
in one of the Normandy cap shapes if for an 
older child; if for a small baby make it in 
one of the round, flat shapes entirely of the 
tucking or the hemstitching. 


ARM tights for the little tots may be 

made by cutting: off the tops of two 
large stockings to a length measured from 
the waist to the knees of the child; then slit 
the two stocking legs, stretch them out flat, 
and cut by the pattern of the upper part of a 
child’s pair of underdrawers; sew together, 
leaving a placket at the top of each side; finish 
with a waistband and buttonholes. Then sew 
to these trunks a pair of the child’s stockings. 
A nicer finish would be to put the tights be- 
tween the folds of a muslin band at the waist- 
line; this would be less bulky, and it would 
also save the tights from raveling. 


HEN the heels of children’s stockings 
are past darning trim the edges nicely, 
then with a medium-sized steel crochet needle 
and darning cotton or Saxony wool crochet 
around the hole, diminishing the stitches 
each round until the hole is completely filled 


ERE is a way to renovate and enlarge 
some of last year’s outgrown coats fo: 

the little tots from six months to fou: 
years of age. Let us take it for granted that 
their best coats are of Bedford cord, clot! 
or cashmere, in white or in some one vi 
the paler shades. A little coat of this sort 
may be enlarged by cutting it down the 
centre back and inserting either an inverted 
box-plait or a wide double box-plait from the 
neck, stitched from the neckband to an aver- 
age yoke depth; this will give breadth across 
the shoulders and more flare to the skirt 
This may also be done in the centre front i! 
it is necessary to enlarge the coat still further. 
If it is necessary to enlarge the yoke th: 
extra piecing may easily be hidden by addin; 
shoulder capes over the sleeve tops coming 
from beneath the front and the back plaits. 
The old sleeves may be treated in the sam« 
way as the skirt portion, opened down the 
centre inside seam and an 





neatly; the seams of the 
drawers did not need fell- 
ing, for the facings covered 
them. Drawers reénforced 
in this way will last twice 
as long. 


UTGROWN sweaters 
may be made into baby 





inverted plait or plain 
gusset-shaped pieces in- 
serted and gathered into 
small cuffbands. 


LD circular skirts 0! 
capes may be made 
over nicely into ‘‘Little Red 
Riding Hood”’ coats for 
small people. These little 


caps, or into ‘‘ Tam’’ caps Scheme to Reénforce a Child’s Drawers coats are a combination coat 


for the older children. I 
am quite sure this suggestion will be a 
welcome one to the industrious mother. 

A use for old suéde and heavy kid gloves 
is to utilize them as linings for pockets of 
the little men’s trousers. Stones and knives 
will not cut through so quickly, and all the 
little men’s precious goods and chattels will 
be much safer from harm. 


and cape, being really more 
of a cape with sleeves added. They reach 
very nearly to the edge of the gown, are quite 
circular in shape, and often are made attached 
toasmall, square shoulder yoke. Thesleeves 
may be either bell or full leg-of-mutton, with 
cuffbands, which latter style would be warmer 
for cold weather. These coats are pretty I! 
lined with woolen plaid material. 





Th 
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SAMSON 
Lining 
Silk 


is the best wearing 
pure silk lining made 
in this country or in 
Europe. 





Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 





Every thread in Samson is all 
silk, and Samson is not filled up 
like ordinary taffetas. The price is 
only 58c.a yard, but Samson will 
give you much better satisfaction | 
than a taffeta which costs you 
A DRESSY HOUSE GOWN 
THIS dress of silk voile has a plain 
full skirt trimmed with bias bands 
of silk edged with ruffles of the silk 


voile. The bodice is trimmed with a 
crossed stole effect of heavy lace in- 


one dollar. 
| 


SAMSON is made in black and 





white, and in all colors, and every | 


sertion edged with frills of mousseline yard is stam ped ‘“*SAMSON wear ) 
de soie. The sleeves are quite new - | 
in style. 

sa ai A SIMPLE STREET SUIT guaran teed. | 


THE novelty in this suit of dark 
blue serge is the blouse and the | 
new sleeves. The blouse is finished 


If you are unable to purchase Samson Silk 
with a short circular peplum. The 


, ‘ cag from your retailer, write to us, the manu- 
eases ~ i gl otha facturers, for samples and __ information. 
pasa the small an collar is also Burton Brothers & Company, 384-386 
of the green and blue velvet. Broadway, New York. 








UNDERSKIRTS y 


FOR 


COMFORT AND WEAR 


Made from a new fabric 
that is very light, yet soft 
as fine flannel. Woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 





With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


With flounce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also finished ready-to-wear 
in fashionable plain colors, 


extra fine 
75 Cents 

Embroidered, very 
chic and fancy . . $1.00 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
If you do not easily find “WEARWELL" 
skirts, write us enclosing price and 10« 
extra for postage, with name of dealer 
where you inquired, and we will send you 
the skirt by postpaid mail. 

WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 














SHIRTWAIST SUIT OF MOHAIR 


GUN-METAL-COLORED mohair 

would be pretty for this suit. 
It has a much-gored skirt. Both 
skirt ‘and blouse depend upon the 
stitching for their trimming. The 
plastron of the blouse is edged with 
a tiny ruffle of knife-plaited batiste 
closing over a small vest of black 
velvet. 














wT) AEGISTEREO TRADE MARK 
RADIUM stamped on selvage. 











Newest, Brightest and Best ! 


The prevailing style demands a soft, drapy silk suit- 
able for shirring and tucking. Radium is of a Supe- 
rior Texture, strong as the strongest lining silk 
—soft as the softest dress silk. Made in full range 
of Evening and Dress Goods shades—19 and 27 inches. 


Radium Silk Warranted Not to Stretch, 
For Sale at Split or Tea fr. Look for 
Silk or Lining Counter. “RADIUM” on Selvage. 

If your dealer does not sell RADIUM SILK 


send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 














AN ATTRACTIVE SUIT OF BROWN 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THs Suit of light-weight broadcloth has a 
full box-plaited skirt. The jacket is 


Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 
Crossed surplice fashion and outlined with a OF CHIFFON CLOTH 


h Piping of burnt-orange velvet. The small THis model has a full plain skirt shirred at the hips to ON RECEIPT OF | .00 


Crossed vest effect is of white cloth braided give a yoke effect; the front is laid in deep plaits | 1 will send you my 1905 Catalogue of Transferring Designs, from 
in black : si which you may select §2 00 worth of patterns free. A warm iron 
in black. The upper part of the sleeve is to form a panel. The full shirred blouse has a small | transfers the design to any material. Designs in Gold and Blue 
formed of two ruffles. yoke of Irish lace, and can be worn with separate skirts. | JOSEPH WALEER, Box J 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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SIEGE ACITY IN ITSELF é 
SIXTH AVE. i wrerr'sTs. 





NEW YORK CITY.N_Y. 


New FREE catalogue of NEW YORK’S LATEST STYLES, 
sent to any address upon application. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 




















Stale « r and 
Size wh nn or 
dering. Wetake 
the risk of pleas 
ing you 


This 
Stylish 
Coat 


No. A lll — 


$4.25 buys 
this chic New 
Model Coat. It 
is made of 
splendid qual 
ity, es vy 
weight, igh- 
GradeAll-Wool 
Kersey Cloth. 
It has a semi 
fitted back, 
double breast 
ed box front as 
illustrated, and 








































































































































































































new pouch 
sleeves with 
cuffs. Made 
collarless and 
with faney 
shaped) epau 
lettes over 


shoulders, ° 
trimmings are 
allof fancy silk 
braid and nov 

elty buttons ; 
hand made but- 
ton-holes, lined 
throughout 
with mercer- 
ized fabric of 
splendid wearing 
inches in length. 

32 to 44 bust 

elegantly tailor 

price $4.25, 


lie 
Colors, black or castor, 


quality. Coat usures 
Sizes 
The entire coat is 


throughout. Special 


25 


meusure. 
stitched 










Should 
neither of 
these coat 


exactly suit 

you, there 

tre dozens of 

a oo New 
Cata/ogue, 

Carat ay Style 
end FREE 

n requ * Cape Coat 


*7.50 





No. A113 - 


$7.50 buys this 
beautiful New 
Style Cape Coat. 
It is made of 
Heavy Fine Qual- 
ity All Wool Ker- 
sey, fitted back, 
large military 
cape and box 
front as shown in 
illustration, New 
style pouch 
sleeves with 
cuffs, trimmed with fancy silk braid, tailor 
stitched straps and novelty buttons; hand made 
button-holes. Lined Throughout with Heavy 





Satin. Length 26 inches. Colors, black or 
castor. Sizes 32 to 42 bust measure. $7.50. 
Write to-day for 


our handsome 
lew de lustrat ed 
Catalogue — 
Sent FREI 
upon applica 
tion 


No. 

A 115— 
$8.75 
buys 
this 
beau 
tiful 
and 
service 
able 
Cape 
Cont, 
cutinu 
the very 
newest 
style, 
with 
large 
military 
cape, 
semi- 
fitted 
back 
and 
double 
breast- 
ed box 
front. 
ad va 


of. Strictly All-Wool Kersey, Heavy Weight; 
Lined Throughout with Heavy Self-Colored 
Satin. It is beautifully trimmed with crocheted 
ornaments, heavy black silk cords, stitched 
velvet and fancy silk braids. The sleeves are 
cut large pouch style and finished with cuffs. 
This is an extremely swell coat and beautifully 
tailored. Tength 26 inches. Colors, black, tan 
or castor. Sizes 32 to 42 bust measure. 7 


$8. 75. 
Special Notice 


You run no risk in order- 
ing one of these coats as we 
fill and ship each order with the distinct under- 
standing that if the garment is not satisfactory in 
every respect, you can return it to us at our ex- 
pense and your money will be at once refunded. 


























Mrs. 
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Holden’s Talks with the Girl Who 





Makes Her Own Clothes 


NE hundred 

and fifty dol- 

lars is a 
modest sum, but one 
from which any girl, 
with careful plan- 
ning, can evolve a 
pretty and adequate 
trousseau. Espe- 
cially is this true if 
the bride-to-be make 
her own gowns; and 
it is upon this basis 
I shall do my plan- 
ning. 

The following list 
gives a total of about 
one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars; 
and I suggest that, 
with the remaining 
sixteen dollars, there 
be purchased a 
general-utility wrap, 
suchas I advised last 
month for the girl 
preparing for col- 
lege. The design 
and full directions 
for the making of this 
wrap were given; 
and if the material 
be properly selected 
the coat will answer for all manner of pur- 
poses. In this trousseau, however, its chief 
use will be as an evening wrap over the 
wedding gown, the evening gown, or the house 
gown when it is used as an evening gown for 
simple affairs. 

Here is the list: 





Wedding gown $18.00 
Traveling suit. ° 12.00 
Blouse to wear with suit .............. 5.00 
Evening or dressy gown 20.00 
House gown . abecces ; 10.00 
Best hat .... ... were or 8.00 
Ordinary hat ... TT ee a. 
2 pairs of shoes ; wean , 6.00 
Siippers.... ae ‘a oeeale so S00 
3 pairs of gloves .. ov -bwessgsexaae” ae 
; washable shirtwaists . 2 25 
I negligee : 3.00 
I dressing-sac que. retohue 1.00 
$93.25 


LINGERIE 





1 silk petticoat... Reeneene<esadaces aan 
1 mohair petticoat . , 3.00 
2 white cambric geiienste pena andes 3.00 
| eee 2.50 
2 finer nightgowns 3.50 
6 assorted chemises ..... ..... 8.00 
6 pairs of drawers.... 8.00 
4 corset-covers ..... 4.00 
SOGDEE seccdescciss 2.50 

Total .. - $133.75 


OU will notice that, in my calculations, I 

have allowed for ready-made lingerie, as 
it will be difficult for most girls to manage 
the making of both gowns and _ lingerie. 
Where this is possible, however, there will be 
a great saving, and the amount saved may be 
put into any extra garment desirable. In any 
case, it will be wise to make the bridal set 
at home, selecting a sheer and dainty quality 
of nainsook and a pretty trimming of Valen- 
ciennes lace of firm mesh. The beauty of the 
set may be further enhanced by the employ- 
ment of the pretty white wash ribbons, the 
narrowest width of which sell at fifty cents 
for a piece of one dozen yards. 


HE wedding gown I have designed with a 

view to its proving a serviceable dinner 
or evening gown on subsequent occasions, 
With the allowance of eighteen dollars a 
choice may be made from a number of charm- 
ing materials. There is crépe de chine, a 
fair quality of which can be had at seventy- 
five cents a yard; sheer voile of double width 
at one dollar and a quarter; fine wool batiste 
at one dollar, and crépe de Paris at one 
dollar and a quarter. With any one of these 
materials a silk lining may be dispensed 
with, though a taffeta flounce on the drop 
skirt is desirable. 

My model for the simple wedding gown 
has one of the full seven-gore skirts, and a 
pattern may readily be found which can be 
adapted to it. The full bodice is not at all 
on the order of a blouse, but fits snugly into 
the figure under a high girdle of taffeta or 
satin. There is a dainty, unlined yoke of 
chiffon or mousseline, tucked by hand, and 
the waist itself is finished with a fitted bertha 
of lace. Effective lace may be bought which 
can be cut and pieced and arranged into any 
desirable shape, such as this bertha. The 
bodice closes in the back. 


Y IDEA is that the traveling gown shall 

be quite pretty enough to do service for 
afternoon wear, such as calling, or for simple 
“at homes,’’ and also for church wear. In 
this way there is eliminated the expense of a 
regular afternoon gown. With the allowance 
of twelve dollars my design may be repro- 
duced in dark blue, black, dark gray or brown 
fine cheviot or camel’s hair at one dollar a 
yard, or a pretty mixed cheviot at seventy- 
five cents. To keep within the allowance a 
silk drop skirt is not possible, but a very 
excellent quality of taffeta may be provided 
for the jacket. In this model there is a 
simple little jacket of short hip length, fitting 
just comfortably into the figure. There isa 





“A House Gown is Indispensable 
in a Trousseau ” 

























By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 


“The Bodice of the Wedding Gown 
Fits Snusly ” 


seam down the middle of each front, to give 
the shaping instead of darts, and there is a 
corresponding seam down each side of the 
back. Use a soft canvas as an interlining to 
the fronts of the coat and for shaping the 
deep cuffs. In cutting the skirt a circular 
pattern is advised, and it should be cut wide 
enough to allow for the arrangement of plaits 
both at the front of the skirt and at the back. 
These plaits are stitched down to just below 
the knee in front, and to about a hip depth at 
the back, or about ten inches. No trimming 
is necessary on the skirt, while the jacket 
has a simple ornamentation of pretty silk or 
wool braid about two inches wide, outlined 
with short lengths of soutache braid in double 


rows. 
| HAVE allowed twenty dollars for the 
dressy gown; and, as most brides like to 
include one black gown in the trousseau, I 
suggest that this gown be black. With this 
allowance there can be purchased an inex- 
pensive black net of some sort, at about one 
dollar, and a lining of fifty-cent black China 
silk. Other materials suitable for this gown 
would be a delicate voile, a black silk mulle, 
or some sort of poenanine. With these | atter 
In 
the aniel shown the fall, waist has a an unlined 
yoke of pretty white lace, while below the 
voke there isa finish of four narrow plaitings 
of the material of the gown. The skirt is cut 
in gores with a deep, graduated, Spanish 
flounce, finished at the top and bottom with 
plaitings of the material. A high girdle of 
soft, black satin encircles the waist; this 
girdle is finished at the back with three little 
rosettes made quite flat. A gown of this 
character may be depended upon season in 
and season out a dressy evening gown; 
and, with the addition of the pretty wedding 
gown, a bride may feel 
quite prepared for the 
many little social affairs 
that are inevitable. 


as 


HOUSE gown for 
simple home wear 
in the afternoon and 
evening is one of the 


indispensable adjuncts 
to the well-ordered 
trousseau. The one |] 
have designed is original 
in style, and I have made 
an effort to keep it inex- 
pensive as well. My 
idea for this frock is that 
a beautiful crimson wool 
batiste be chosen. This 
will look almost like a 
crépe de chine when 
made up, and a pretty 
quality batiste can be 
found at fifty cents, and 
often less than this. In 
my model the waist is 
arranged in surplice 
style, with a yoke of 
heavy co.iton lace dyed 
crimson. The inexpen- 
sivetrimming is asimple 
arrangement of narrow 
ribbon velvet, in crim- 
son, also, and the girdle 
is of crimson velvet. 





“| Have Allowed $20 for the 





“ The Traveling Gown is Pretty Enough for 
Afternoon Wear” 


The style of the 
gown, with its pretty 


double skirt, is 
charming. Where 
crimson is con- 


sidered unbecoming 
the model may be 
developed in gray, 
écru, amethyst, old 
rose or a golden 
shade of brown. 


ERY interesting 

are the negligees 
of atrousseau; and, 
when it is possible, 
it is nice to include 
at least two of these 
articles: one, a 
dainty breakfast 
gown of challie, alba- 
tross, or even cotton 
crépe; andthe othera 
mere loung- 
ing robe of 
flannelette. 
A pretty 
model for a 
breakfast 
gown has a 
two-piece 
circular 
back, full 
fronts, and 
a deep Span- 
ish flounce. The gown is slightly open at the 
throat, and finished about the neck and down 
the front with a frill of inexpensive lace. 
Let the sleeves be short and flowing and fin- 
ished with the lace. No lining is necessary 
except across the shoulders, and to the depth 
of the yoke in front. 

The dressing-sacque is another dainty arti 
cle to be considered. It may be made of 
wash silk, challie or albatross, or of one of 
the washable white materials such as dimity, 
lawn or dotted Swiss muslin, and trimmed 
with lace or frills of the material. 
eo I wish to speak of blouses and shirt- 

waists. Inthe list I have included one 
blouse of silk to do duty with the street or 
traveling suit, for church, calling, or any 
general afternoon wear. With the allowance 
of five dollars for this blouse there may be 
purchased a dainty Louisine silk at seventy- 
five cents; and here isa pretty model requir- 
ing no trimming, but depending for its charm 
on the work: Have the blouse close in the 
back, and on each side of the closing have 
two box-plaits half an inch in width. Let 
the whole front be laid in half-inch box-plaits, 
placed half an inch apart, and between these 
plaits work heavy French knots to the depth 
of a yoke. The simple band collar is made 
with the plaits with the knots between, and 
the cuffs of the full sleeves match the collar. 

The washable blouses may be what each 
girl especially prefers: a pretty white linen, 
embroidered by her own fingers, a serviceable 
mercerized cotton, or a simple cheviot. 





Dressy Gown” 


N SPEAKING of the hats, I will say that, 

with the allowance of eight dollars for the 
best hat, a very fair ready-trimmed article 
should be found. Girls having a knack 
for millinery can surely evolve a pretty result 
at an outlay much lessthan this. The choice 
of the hat depends upon the suit with which 
it is to be worn, and I shall be glad to help 
any girl with my advice if she will write me. 


N ORDINARY walking suit is an absolute 
necessity; but the expense of this I have 
not included in the outlay, as most girls will 
have a last year’s suit, which, with remodel- 
ing, will answer the purpose admirably. Ifthe 
skirt of the suit be long 
cut it off to a length 
which swings just free of 
the ground. 

Girls often have 
seventy-five dollars 
less to expend on their 
trousseaus. In such 
cases I advise the bride to 
wear the traveling gown 
for the ceremony, witha 
pretty blouse and hat. 

These items will run 
well into twenty or 
twenty-five dollars, and 
with the remaining sum 
there should be pur- 
chased one pretty but 
simple extra dress of 
plain color challie at not 
more than thirty-si 
cents a yard. This will 
answer as a simple even- 
ing or house gown; while 
the suit will answer for 
church or calling. 


but 


or 


TTENTION should 
next be given to the 
underwear and the 
shoes; and it will be 


wise and economical to 
make the underclothing 
at home, of longcloth or 
nainsook. 
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Blouses for Different Occasions 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 







Drawings by Augusta Reimer 





STYLE 93 

New Fan Front Effect 

Extra Quality Sterling 
Cloth. 

Wide Lace Trimming 
with Silk Bow 

White, Drab and Black 

Style 496. Same shape as 
above. In extra quality 
Batiste 

Sent by mail, charges 
paid, for $100 if not 
for sale by your local 
dealer State which 
material desired 


200 Other Styles, $1 to $5 


We claim to have the largest and best equipped factory 
for making popular priced corsets in America, and put 
more value into them and can afford to seil at a less profit 
because we make and sell so many 

The materials used are the best imported and domestic 
fabrics. Our immense success is also largely due to the 
fact that we have given more painstaking attention to the 
correctness, beauty and comfort of our styles and models 
than is given outside of Paris. 


BEAUTIFUL ART PANEL FREE 


We will give to every lady who requests it a handsome 
art panel of “ American Beauty Koses,"’ in exquisite 
colorings (without bearing any advertisement), done by 
the most famous flower painter, Paul De Longpre. Write 
us how to obtain it, mailed free, postpaid. 


Our Novel Contest for Corset Salesladies 


We have inaugurated a contest of great interest to 
orset Salesladies and dry goods merchants. 


$1,000.00 IN REWARDS 

We will give rewards amounting to $1,000.00 to corset 
Salesladies selling the greatest number of American 
Beauty Corsets from Sept. Ist to Dec. 3ist, 1904, 

By our plan Salesladies in towns of 200 or more stand 
an equal chance with those in cities of 500,000 and over, 
as we have divided and equalized towns and cities into 
ten classes, according to population. Our plan also in- 
cludes large rewards to the Merchants whose Saleslacdies 





MORNING BLOUSE OF CHALLIE sell the most American Beauty Corsets, and also com 
7 7 } . prises rewards to Merchants and Salesladies who have 

DRESSY AFTERNOON BLOUSE PRETTY touch is given to this not as yet handled these corsets. 

THis model may be reproduced A We would like the privilege of sending details of our 


in a plain colored serge with 
cuffs and yoke of a contrasting 
plaid. The buttons might be 
covered with the plaid. This 
blouse closes in the back. 


blouse by the trimmings of unique plan to all interested. Merchants and Salesladies 
fancy braid which are crossed over \ please give firm name wh&n writing. 


the box-plait and belt. Little ruf- 
fles of silk trim the cuffs and 
shoulder straps. 











HE XCUUSIVE 
#212VE LEANOR ST aK 

















SAMSON 
SILK SKIRT 








‘“ TRADE MARK’ 


Guaranteed for two 
seasons, where ordi- 
nary silk skirts £0 to 
pieces in a short time. 





Every Samson Silk Skirt bears this label: 
‘<Guaranteed to be a Samson Silk 


MADE OF CHIFFON VOILE Skirt, and will wear for two seasons.”” 
“THE plaid effect is gained by : 

tucks and double box-plaits. 
The yoke is made of lace and 
tiny ruffies. This blouse would 
be pretty to wear when making 


calls. 








If your dealer does not have Samson Silk 
Skirts, ask him to write us for the names 
of the makers of these skirts. Burton 
Brothers & Co., 384-386 Broadway, 
New York. 


Comfort and Ease for 
Tender Feet 


can be had by every woman 
who will wear 


WHITCOMB’S 
““FLEXSOLE’’ SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe for 
women ever made. Soft, flex- 
ible, perfect-fitting and hand- 
some. Very durable. No Tacks. 
No Lining to wrinkle and hold 
moisture. No Seams. 















An Iowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able 
to wear in twenty years."’ 

A Boston woman 
writes: “1 have 
worn your ‘ Flexsole’ shoe for a long time and shall 
never wear any other so long as I can get this kind."’ 
An Alaska Agent writes: ‘* Ladies here 

delighted. Sales simply grand.” 


(LACE $3.00 ) 
Prices? BUTTON $3.25 > Postpaid 
(OXFORDS $2.50) 


Send outline of foot and give size usually worn. 


a SHOE CO., Dept.R, Beverly, Mass. 
.B.— here. 8 
Agents wanted cure jpecial 


| DING Samples Engraved or 
FOR EVERY-DAY WEAR DESIGN FOR AN EVENING BLOUSE | Printed Invitations and 
Announcements on request. Select 
THs model is developed in flannel and trimmed with silk 


Perfect fit 
ed 











bent 
double 








THs model would be pretty if developed in crépe de chine Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
bands of a darkershade. The small ruffles outlining the or silk. No other material is necessary except lace for on Wedding Customs Free. 
yoke and cuffs are of white batiste. 


the yoke, collar and cuffs. | Franklin Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Helping Home Milliners 


HE toque illustrated is of a style that is 
particularly becoming to most faces, and 
for every-day, all-around wear no other 

shape could be better. It is made in two 
shades of blue—the brim being of a dark shade 
of all-over braid made of blue chenille and 
felt, and the crown of a shade lighter in a 
fancy felt; the bow is lined with silk to match 
the brim, and a steel buckle is used to fasten 
the bow in place. 
It would add to the 


appearance of the 
toque and make it 
brighter near the 


face if a pairof wings 
were separated and 
one put at each side, 
leaving a space be- 
tween of about four 
or five inches. Sew 
the wings on so that 
the ends will slope 
down, or use two 
steel bar ornaments 
instead of the wings. 


HEN you get your frame tighten the 

wires, cover the brim with crinoline, 
being careful not to get the trame out of shape, 
put the point of the crinoline on the front wire 
to get the bias, then pin it in the head size. 
Any plaits that may be necessary be sure to 
lay very flat; then cover the crown with the 
braid, which should be six or seven inches 
wide; pin it around the edge loosely so as to 
make it soft, then kink it here and _ there, 
and plait it softly in the head size, knotting 
it at the left side of the back where you finish 
it off. Then take a square piece of soft fancy 
felt three-quarters of a yard wide, place the 
point to the front of the frame; of course, 
turn the edge in and make it like a double 
row of plaits; then draw it around toward the 
back, run the right side into the left, making 
the left side stand up a little higher than the 
right. Then take a piece of the felt about 
three-eighths of a yard wide, line it with silk, 
draw it up to make the three points, turn the 
ends over a little to show the silk lining, and 
fasten it off with an ornament where the knot 














By Carrie H. Dale 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


would ordinarily be. If the toque is a little 
flat in front, and the person it is intended for 
wears a full pompadour, a band across the 
front of the head size will make the 
more becoming. 

The materials required for the toque are: 


toque 


1'4 yards all-over braid, $1.50 . ; $1.88 
14% vards felt, $1.50... .. aN so: Ae 
%. yard silk, 75 cents.... avenssaea sae 
Ss ce ccdcceedsancce . ao 
ies cacainh & aeeeth ua 25 
Crinoline .10 

Lining . 10 

$4.96 

The bands for the inside of the 


hat crown are made of bias buckram 
or cape net; use two thicknesses of 
buttonhole stitch; wire on the edge, 
making a good two-inch lap of the 


wire; cover this with black 
velvet cut bias, drawing 
neatly over the curved edge 
and _ slip-stitching it on at 
the straight edge which is 
sewed in the hat crown. 


NE of the latest trim- 
mings for hats this 
winter will be flowers made 
of ribbon. These flowers 
are easily made, after a little practice, by the 
girl whose fingers are deft. Roses seem the 
most popular, the wild rose being the easiest to 
make. Take five-eighths of a yard of satin 
taffeta ribbon one inch and a half wide; cut 
the end of the ribbon bias, then begin by 
gathering the bias end with your fingers (no 
sewing or cutting of the ribbon is necessary ) ; 
continue gathering on one side, then across 





the ribbon bias again so as to leave the plain 
edge to form the outside of the petal; then 
continue the same process for the next petal, 
only reversing the edges of the ribbon. 
When you have five or six petals made wind 
a piece of fine green milliners’ wire around 
the centre to make secure. Now place a 
few artificial stamens in the centre and twist 
some wire around them; bring both ends of 
the wire out underneath the flower which can 
be run through a calyx; then put ona stem 
and wind the wire around the end to keep 
everything in place A few leaves may be 
added to make the rose appear more natural. 
For the general garniture of hats, however, 
the stems and calyxes are replaced by ribbon 
which is knotted here and there. 


bbe MAKE a cultivated rose, take from one 
yard toa yard anda half of five-inch mesa- 
line ribbon. The buds should be made of 
ribbon three inches wide. Begin at the 
centre of the rose by taking one end of the 
ribbon, place it over your little finger, pinch 
the ribbon tightly, draw out your finger and 
wind fine wire to form the tight, unfolded 
leaves; then make ordinary loops by curling 
around quite closely lengthwise of the ribbon; 
fasten well with 
wire. The sec- 
ond loop must be 
looser and a little 
bit gathered or 
puckered, and 
so on till enough 
loops are made. 
To make the rose 
appear natural, 
the buds do not 
require more 
than three loops. 
Bunches of little flowers may be made with 
six or eight loops of half-inch-wide ribbon 
fastened with wire; a number of these with 
Wire stems, and green leaves to hide the 
stems, are quite effective. The stamens and 
stems may be bought at any milliner’s shop, 
and calyxes number eight from any of the 
large fancy paper manufacturers for five 
cents a dozen. 
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Helping Home Dressmakers 


KIRTS and sleeves 
are the difficult 
problemsto handle 

inthe making of the new 
clothes this year. The 
skirts of to-day are more 
elaborate in proportion 
than the bodices are, 
and, asarule, far harder 
to fitand make. All of 
them are infinitely 
tucked and shirred. So 
great is the amount of 
material put into one 
skirt that it becomes a 
problem not only how to 
handle the material but 
how to fit the skirt as 
well. 

I shall begin with the 
foundation lining. The 
majority of the new skirts 
of the thin, semi-trans- 
parent materials are 
made over equally supple 
and soft foundations, preferably of soft satin 
or silk; the stiff ‘‘ dressed’’ silks and the silk 
and cotton mixed materials for foundations 
have been given up, inasmuch as they do not 
suit the materials worn this year at all. The 
soft-finished lawns, batistes and cotton goods 
are used when the silks and satins prove too 
expensive, and, indeed, the linen and cotton 
batistes make strong and useful foundations. 
Around the lower edge of the skirt a dust ruffle 
or a double dust ruffle of taffeta may be used. 
If, however, silk is too expensive the ruffle 
may be made equally well of the lining, or 
of lawn matching the foundation. In making 
dust ruffles of the cotton and linen batiste 
materials they will be found more durable if 
made double. When these ruffles are made 
double they are put on with a small gathered 
heading. The reason for this is that a ruffle 
put on in this way tends to hold out the 
material of the skirt. 

The gowns of thin materials are often made 
over circular cut linings—that is to say, the 
foundation skirt is cut on the three-seamed 
circular form, with one seam in the centre 


















Inside Section of 
Sleeve 


By Mrs. Ralston 


front and one at each side. Added to these 
skirts is a deep, circular cut flounce trimmed 
at the lower edge with full bouffant frills. It 
depends upon the character of the gown 
whether it is necessary or not to add the 
feather-boning in the lower hem of the lower 
flounce. If the flounce is trimmed it would 
probably be better to add the boning, but if 
it is of a very light, transparent material, 
trimmed lightly, the feather-boning will not 
be required provided there be a_ sufficient 
number of ruffles on the circular flounces of 
the foundation lining. 

The back breadths of the foundation lining 
at the waist-line are finished with a habit back, 
no plaits or gathers being used, as the use of 
either would only tend to increase unneces- 
sarily the size of the hips. The gathers and 
fullness in the back should be kept entirely 
for the fullness in the material of the gown 
itself. The foundations, therefore, are made 
with absolute flatness. 


re the heavier cloth gowns the gored 
foundations are still used, preferably 
the five-gored. These are usually made with 
a kilted dust ruffle on the outside and a 
shirred ruffle on the inside of the foundation 
lining. The kilted outside flounces measure 
from eight to twelve inches in depth, and the 
smaller inside ruffle from four to six inches. 
These ruffles are finished on their edges, 
either by being pinked or with simple hems. 

For a very slender person, who needs extra 
fullness, the foundation skirts are sometimes 
made with a double circular flounce reaching 
up to the knee-line, each flounce being fin- 
ished with a gathered frill. For a stout, full 
figure, of course, the straight foundation lin- 
ings are the best, and where extra stoutness 
must be taken into consideration the flounces 
are made as scant as possible and start below 
the knee-line. This is because in the case of 
a person with large hips and abdomen the 
skirt is apt to hitch up in the front or sides; 
therefore it is better to cut the foundations 
and the material with extra length at the side 
gores and at the front, and let the length run 
into evenness at the waistband and back 
breadths. 


HE new sleeves are really very difficult to 
cut and adapt to the present modes. 
Therefore, where the sleeve is joined to the 
bodice more width is required, and for this 
reason most of the new sleeves are either much 
shirred or tucked. It is a very delicate 
probiem to fit the new full sleeves smoothly. 
When putting them in take the centre of the 
sleeve —that is, the back centre—and pin it 
evenly to the centre line of the shoulder seam ; 
then pin the inside seam of the sleeve on a 
horizontal line with the top of the bust-line, 
and between these two pinnings fit in the 
fullness of your sleeve, but always remember 
that the inside seam of the sleeve must fall 
on a straight line with the thumb when the 
hand falls straight to the side of the body. 
Our old friend, the bishop sleeve, is still 
worn but in a much modernized and up-to-date 
fashion. For instance, the sleeve is now cut 
in three sections—that is, a straight banded 
piece from arm’s-eye to cuff, one on each 
side.» The seam 
down the centre of 
these two pieces 
forms the inside 
seam of the sleeve. 
The fullness of the 
sleeve, or the deep, 
loose puff, which 
gives the effect of 
the bishop sleeve, 
drops into the 
sleeve cuffband, 
which is a separate 
piece. At the top 
the fullness is laid 
in a single or 
double box- 
plait, or in 
clusters of 
small-sized 
plaits. The 
puff effect is 
given by the 
fullness being gathered into the deep cuff. 
The edges of the side pieces are stitched and 
overlapped. You will see from the accom- 
panying sketch that old sleeves can easily and 
readily be made over to this new model. 














The New Bisnop Sleeve 
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\ Gage Millinery 


Includes 


Hats for Morning 
Hats for Afternoon 
Hats for Evening 


Now on display and for sale at 
leading retail millinery depart- 
ments and establishments 
Ask for Gage Hats 


Gage Brothers & Co. 


Producers of Correct Millinery 


Wholesale ‘ Wholesale 
Only Chicago 











Pall Dress Goods and Waistings, 1904. 


Opera Crepe 


A fashionable Half Wool’ Dress Goods Fabric. Also | 
used largely in making up ‘Tea and Dress Gowns, 
Waists, Kimonas, Wrappers, etc 

A handsome line of colors, Single width 
Two of the reasons why this cloth is a decided success 

It is an honest, creditable piece of merchandise 

It can be bought at a very low price 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


Danish Cloth 


Is the very best half wool fabric ever produced. Has 
a justly established reputation for quality and wear 
A full line of colors. Single width 
Retails at 15 cents per yard 


Poplar Cloth 


Is identically the same fabric as the Danish Cloth 
except that it is 36 inches wide. 
Retails at 25 cents per yard 


Carmen Crepe 


36 inches wide. Half Wool. Specially designed to make 
a handsome, swell looking gown; in general appear 
ance equal to a high-priced Albatross or Crepe de 
Chine. Drapes beautifully. A splendid wearing fabric 
A complete line of shades 
Retails at 25 cents per yard 


All of the above fabrics will be found to be the best 
value in quality of any popular priced dress goods in the 
market, and every effort will be mace to maintain the stand- 
ard of excellence. We make a specialty of Cream (now so 
fashionable) in all of these fabrics and we guarantee 
our Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blues (Shades 630 TRADE 
and 631) to be fast and not to crock. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from j 
your home retailer write us,and we will | 

1 
tell you how and where to get the goods. | 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
LL Boston and New York MAKK 











FOR PILLOWS, CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERY AND FANCY 
WORK. FOR BED SPREADS 
AND BUREAU COVERS 
UNDER LACE. FOR UNDER- 
SKIRTS AND WAISTS. 
FOR LININGS. 

THERE IS NO OTHER FAB- 
RIC IN THE WORLD LIKE 


LUSTRAL 


YARD WIDE, ALL SHADES, 
USUAL PRICE 40c. 
LUSTRAL IS STAMPED ON 
EVERY YARD. THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LUSTRAL. 
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ASSABET 
AMERICAN 


The Broadcloth of Quality 








Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 





Some people select cloth for 
its style alone. 

Others are interested in the 
texture and quality of the fabric. 

Often you will see the more 
knowing observe the finish and 
note particularly the firmness and 
strength of the cloth. 

All these features are most es- 
sential and constitute the chief 
attributes of the 








BROADCLOTH 


This trade mark on the back 
is a guaranty of maintenance of 
quality. 

Its shades alone change with 
the seasons and the fashions. 

You can see samples of all the 
stvles, from which vou may select 
what you desire if you will send 





A DRESSY AFTERNOON SUIT 


THs suit of dark blue serge is made 
with a circular skirt; the wide 
side plaits are stitched to taper into 
points to form a plain yoke. The 
blouse jacket has the new sleeves. 


us the name of your cloth dealer 
or tailor. 
A STYLISH BUSINESS SUIT 


Tas suit of dark blue broad- 
cloth has a wide circular 
plaited skirt. The coat is 
trimmed with stitched bands 
and dark blue velvet to give a 
stole effect; the full sleeves 
have deep cuffs of velvet 
trimmed with velvet buttons. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
Wm. M. Woop, Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Boston 


SIRCOMS 
Colonial Cloth 
SKIRTS | 


5 
’ 











SUIT OF BLACK BROADCLOTH 
MAPE in the fashionable 1830 style with a 

full skirt, trimmed at the lower edge with a 
deep hem and three deep tucks. The coat is 
trimmed with silk Hercules braid and has an 
inner vest of white broadcloth. 










Made from the highest quality ot 
material with a Permanent Patent 
Finish that gives a Soft Satin effect, 
unequalled in lustre and durability. 

Sircoms’ Petticoats will bear the 
most critical inspection and will 
please the most fastidious tastes. 

The Fit, Quality and Style are 
pertect. 

Sircoms’ Petticoats are Custom 
Made from Silk, Silk- Moreens, Mo- 
hairs, Mercerized Sateens, etc. 

As a guarantee, every petticoat 
bears the Consumers’ Label. 








| 
) 








Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


If your dealer hasn't them send us his 
name and we will mail you our Cata- 
logue and see that you are supplied. 


R. H. SIRCOM & CO., Metrosze, Mass. 
-——— HAMILTON —— 


Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 
| and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects | 


All the standard colors are used—one color only | 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 


It has great Merit and is not expensive. 











Y 








A USEFUL WINTER COAT 


MA4PE to wear overa 
suit in very cold 
weather. The material 2 
used is broadcloth. The 
broad collar and the cuffs 7 
which trim the coat could 
be made of any fur 
desired. 


. 


we A eee GS 


& 


A JAUNTY SEPARATE COAT 


Coat made of kersey cloth and intended to alta ee 
. é ai ary poods d¢eaiers, 
wear with separate skirts. The beauty of a ne mri 


TRADE 








this coat lies in the cut and simplicity of its 
style; the collar, cuffs and pockets are trimmed 
with velvet. 





JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mirs. Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK / 
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WARNER'S 


_Rust- -proof Corsets _ 











‘‘No, Madam, there is abso- 
lutely no need of your being 


uncomfortable. I fittedalady 
this morning who had just that trouble 
—she went away happy. Splendid 
curve at the waist— shapes the hip — 
gives THIS effect—very Frenchy! 
We don’t think of selling a corset that 
is not a hose supporter model—the 
only kind that’s really good style. 
You'll be surprised to see how much 
it improves the fit of your gowns.” 


“ Security '’ Rubber Button Hose Supporters used. 


One to Five Dollars per pair 
The Warner Brothers 6o., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





———_______—4 


- Every Pair Guaranteed — 


“IDEAL” 


Underwaists 


and 


Corset 
Waists 


for Babies, 
Girls, Boys, Misses’ and 
Ladies 


25c. to $1.00 


Of All Leading 
al Dealers 


The Buttons Won’t Come Off 


They're attached by double tape 
and stand the hardest tug. 


FOR HOSE 

The Eyelet-Tabs .fvrorrexs Won't adhe Out 
Style 555 (illustrated) is a boy's perfect 
waist. Made in sizes from 2% to 12 years, of 
fine coutil, with removable elastic suspenders 
for trousers, and detachable hose supporters. 
By use of adjustable shoulder straps waist can 
be made desired length. Price 50 cents, 
Ask your dealer to show you this garment 
If he can't supply you, send age of your bey and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 
Look for this trade-mark, woven in red on 
all our waists. You will find them satisfac- 
tory and as represented. Try them and be 
convinced. Seid for cur Aandsomely il- 

dustrated catalogue. It's free. 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St.,N.Y. 


Lily HairCloth 
Flounce 


( PATENTED) 














































Solves the Dress Flare Problem 


Gives grace to the skirt. Keeps the skirt away from tle 
limbs. Shaped, Shrunk, Bound. Made in small, medium 
and large sizes and in Black or Gray at 75 cents; white, 
85 cents. Used in the Petticoat. 

Used with patterns made by Butterick, Standard, New 

/dea, May Manton, McCall, Peerless, Demorest, Art 

de la Mode, Pictorial Review, Le Costume Royal, 

Totlettes, American Ladies’ Tailor, Les Parisiennes. 
For sale at the Lining or Notion Counter of 

Dry Goods Stores, or write 
GILBERT MFG. CO., Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


————— 

















HANDEKERCHIEFS BY MAIL 








These handkerchiefs are pure linen, embroid- 
ered by hand in Ireland. They are unlaundered, 
but wash out white and clean. Three for 49c. 
postpaid. Christmas Handkerchief Book free. 


THE.L. H, FIELD CO., Jackson, Mich. 








WAYS AND MEANS FOR 
GIRLS FROM 12 TO 18 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


HERE comes twice a year 
T to every mother of small 

means, who has a growing 
family of girls, the vexing 
question how to arrange the 
coming season’s wardrobe out 
of what is left of the previous season’s clothes. 
However, this is much less of a problem this season 
than it was a couple of years ago, as so many more 
styles of skirts are permissible and combinations of 
materials are allowed. The pieces that have laid 
away in the scrap-bag left over from cutting out 
last year’s dresses — especially the pieces left over 
after cutting out gored skirts— may be utilized 
for making yokes to lengthen skirts or to enlarge 
bodices. These pieces may be cut into strips with 
either round or pointed ends and fagoted together. 
First baste on a paper yoke foundation cut froma 
muslin yoke pattern and made to fit the girl for 
whom the skirt is intended. If the pieces are not 





long enough for ends little pointed or round tab | 


pieces of plaid or velvet material may be added and 
finished with a little button on each tab. Yokes 
made in this way may also be used to help out 
waists that have become too small across the shoul- 
ders. Much piecing may be done by fagoting bands 
together in this way, and if coarse thread or silk is 
used,and the fagoting is done about half an inch wide 
over a colored lining, the color showing through the 
fagoting makes a pretty finish, and is quite effective. 
For instance, the pieces of a dark blue dress may 
be fagoted with the same color and lined with bright 
green or red, the odds and ends of the dress material 
being used to form the strips. 


If the material comes down under a circular 
flounce skirt the under piece may be cut away and 
be used to good account; indeed, with careful cut- 
ting, a waist or a new pair of sleeves may be 
evolved from it. A double box-plait four inches at 
the top and widened to eight at the bottom may be 
put in the back or the front, or in both, to widen a 
skirt that is too narrow; stitched down to knee 
depth it may be trimmed with groups of covered 
button moulds or with fancy buttons. If of double 
width one length of the goods will be sufficient for 
both plaits. If the skirt is trimmed with a circular 
flounce these attached box-plaits will give a panel 
effect, and the result will be both pretty and 
stylish. Fan-shaped deep tucks or knife-plaitings 
may be inserted; if the seams of the gores are 
ripped these fans should be six inches wide at the 
bottom and may run up into a point to any 
desired depth above the knees. 


A ‘‘ grown-up’s’’ five-gored skirt may be cut 
over nicely for a girl of twelve, or thereabouts, by 
first ripping it apart. Remember always when 
ripping to ke careful not to pull gores at the 
seams, for it is so easy to stretch them, and that 
makes them more difficult to put together again 
nicely. Cut off fromseven to eight inches from the 
waist-line and utilize the wide back gores for the 
two side gores, using the old side gores for the back. 
Thus you will have a seven-gored skirt. 

An outgrown accordion-plaited dress seems at 
first glance to be a hopeless case, especially if it isa 
circular skirt, but asa matter of fact it can be turned 
into the best of gowns with little expense. Cut off 
the skirt to a nice deep ruffle depth, then dampen 
the plaits and press them out, also the upper portion 
of the skirt. There should be enough material left 
to go twice around the hips, and by joining it to- 
gether with a band of ribbon or velvet the result 
will be a deep yoke. In this way the desired 
length may be gained. Another band of ribbon 
may be inserted where the ruffle is attached to the 
yoke. The plaits may be pressed out of the body 
portion also, and material enough gained in that 
way to remodel the waist. The sleeves may be left 
with the accordion plaiting. 


We all know how skirts on tall, long-limbed, un- 
developed girls flop in around the shoetops; now 
this may be easily overcome by stitching two strips 
of wide feather-boning at the top of the hem or dust 
ruffle of the petticoat or drop skirt, of lining cam- 
bric or mohair. The feather-boning should be 
stitched in a facing on the wrong side of the skirt 
with the machine and be held in rather snugly. 

Last winter’s hat of beaver or felt may be 
freshened up by a good brushing, and retrimmed at 
little expense with quillings or knife-plaitings 
about an inch wide. These may be made from 
left-over strips of silk, velvet or ribbon, and sev- 
eral colors may be combined. 

If knife-plaited, or gathered full into little 
rosettes, the worn places or piecings will not show. 
Several rows may be put on a hat, the first one at 
the base of the crown and two or three added 
above it, each one slightly overlapping the other. 
These quillings may be finished at the base with a 
tiny three-quarter-inch band, ending in a stiff little 
bow run through a buckle in front. Little quill- 
ings may also be laid flat on the under part of the 
brim near the edge on a large flat-brimmed hat. A 
black beaver hat that is retrimmed in this way with 
quillings of red or plaid silk and black velvet, or a 
blue hat with green and blue trimmings combined, 
would be very pretty. 


If there happen to be a worn and shabby outgrown 
box-coat left from last season, and you wish to dis- 
guise it for the next child in size, it may be done 
at very little expense and trouble by turning it into 
a military coat. Commence by making it single- 
breasted so that the edges will just meet, but be 
sure to turn back enough cloth to allow for enlarg- 


ing. Make it to fasten straight up the front to the | 


neck with plenty of rather large hooks and eyes 
with a flap of the cloth back of them, for looks as 
well as for protection. 
wide band for a stand-up collar. Rip up the two 
back seams about three inches and increase the 
opening by turning back the edges a trifle. Then 
trim the coat down both sides of the front, around 
the bottom and up the opening in the back with an 
inch-wide black Hercules braid, mitering it care- 
fully at the corners, and also when turning the 
edges of the openings of the back seams. Ovtline 
the upper edge of the braid with a row of narrow 
soutache braid of red, white. or even gilt. Of 
course the band collar and the sleeves must be 
trimmed in the same way. The collar may have 
| two small gold buttons. 


Add an inch and a quarter | 
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woman understands. 
beauty. 


31 inches wide. 






ESET 


REGISTERED 


WASH FABRIC 


with a permanent lustre. 


EQUAL TO FINE SILK 


in appearance but superior in durability, economy and many other ways that a 
Does not shrink and always retains its freshness and 
The ideal material for Ladies’ and Misses’ wear and the best Shirt 
Waist or Pajama Fabric ever produced. 
All shades. 


If you compare it with Pongee Silk for style, price, width 
and wearing quality — you will choose SOIESETTE. 


For sale everywhere; but be sure 
to get the Genuine. 


IE 


A new and beautiful 





Plain or in dainty figuring. 











PATENT NO 67707 


CORSET COVER 





Six vears daily testing by thousands of women 
have proved that for health, comfort, conveni- 
ence, and style the ‘‘ Appleton ’’ Knit Corset 
Covers are unequaled. In fact, once worn 
they become indispensable to every woman 


The Price, 50 CENTS Each, 
doesn’t begin to represent their real value 
to any woman who regards her health and 
beauty. Sold by the best trade every where. 
If your dealer does not carry them, we will 
mail them to you postpaid. 





Write postal for circular. 

























LUMB KNITTING COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WAIST 
ROTECTOR 


FILLS A LONG- 
FELT WANT 


What the “Apron is to the Skirt”’ 
the ‘* Maco is to the Waist."’ No 
more pinning on of paper cuffs or 
bibs. New and practical. Acom- 
bination of a pair of sleeves 
and front piece, as shown in 
the cut. Can be slipped on or 

off ina second. Worn all the 
year around 








Saves its cost in 
one week’s laundry 
bill and your waist 
always looks fresh. 
Housewives, salesladies, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
artists or students should wear the “ Maco."’ Made 
in white, black and figured lawn, blue striped ging- 


ham and black sateen, 50 cents. Dark and light prints, 
25 cents. Made in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and Large. 


Send name of your leading merchant and 50 or 25 cents 
and we will forward a** Maco Protector” postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY 
Post-Office Box ‘‘A’”’ Waukegan, Illinois 











THERE’S ALWAYS A “BEST” 


The Rosalind Specialties for Women's Wear are the 
Standard. Every article is guaran Once tried you 
will never dress without them. 

Rosalind Shirt Waist and Belt Ac amen 15¢ and 25¢ 
Rosalind Skirt Supporters, . . . 25¢ 
Rosalind Chamois Powder Heart (silk cover), . 35¢ 
Rosalind Skirt Lifter (cannot injure finest fabric), 35¢ 
Visit our exhibit in Manufactures Bldg., St. Louis Exposition. 
Representatives wanted in every town. 











P Military Form 


Style 537 


Made of fine 
Alexandria cloth, 
French gore, fan 
front, which gives 
the much desired 
flat appearance 
tothe abdo- 
men. 

Trimmed with 
fine Valenci- 
ennes lace. A 
perfect -fitting 
corset; boned 
with the new 
Rado unbreak- 
able boning. 
An exceptional 
value. 





Price 


$1.00 


per pair 
The above will be 
sent on receipt of 


price by 
BIRDSEY & SOMERS 
349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





Guarantee 


The guarantee that goes with 
Skinner’s Satin is a real guar- 

antee—a definite guarantee. 
Whether bought in made-up 
garment or by the yard, 


SKINNER’S 
SATIN 


is always guaranteed toweartwo sea- 
sons. You may know the genuine by 
the name woven in the back of the sel- 
vage in every inch of the goods. 
Skinner’s Satin comes in all colors, 27 
in. and 36 in. wide. Sold by all leading 
dry goods stores in the U.S. and Canada. 
If your dealer does not have it write to 
our nearest branch and we will tell you 
where you can get it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER 
MF 


an CN 


& 


a 
8 
% 
s 
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107-109 Bleecker St. 
New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








| THE ROSALIND CO., 1052 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
| 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


One-half dozen pairs Ladies’ gauze lisle stock- 
| ings for $1.75, value 50c a pair. 


No. 14— Very thin 
pure silk, Hand 
Embroidered, any 
color, $2.98 a pair. 
Same in cobweb lisle 
thread, $1.50 a pair. 


No. 22—Lace Medallion, 
Hand Embroidered, at $3.75 
a pair; value, $6.00 a pair. 
Best quality of silk stock- 
ings. Same in cobweb lisle, 
$2.35 a pair; value, $3.50 





















} 


| 


THE largest exclu- 

sive hosiers. The 
best value in New York 
for men, women and 
children, from 25 cents 
up. Mail orders, add 
fe 3 cents per pair. Re- 
mit N. Y. Draft or 


No. 14 Money Order. 


J 22 
~ 


| PECK & PECK, 232 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















Holds the Seam Right 
Yet Never in Sight 


No gaps or puckers, but always smooth, 
flat seams with 


PEET’S 


PATENT 
Invisible Eyes 


Triangle Ends hold the Eye securely 
in place. Different from all other eyes, 
and better. Strongerand more durablethan 
silk loops. Black or white. All sizes at all 
Stores or by mail. 2 dozen Eyes 5c.—with Spring 
Hooks 10c. Sold only in Sa” elopes. ax ook for the 
Trade Mark. PEET BROS., Dept. I, Phila., Pa 


SSS 














Rice & HUTCHINS 
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SELF-HELPS FOR THE 
WARDROBE 


Contributed by Readers of The Journal 


THE FOSTER GIRL 


Is seen every day —everywhere. You 
can recognize her by her stylish carriage. 


THOMSON’S 
GLOVE-FITTING’ 


CORSETS 





— | 





EMEMBER, when putting away 
your white summer dresses and 
coats, to use blue tissue paper, 

or, better still, blue silesia or muslin. 
Especially should this be done with a 
dress or waist of satin or one that is 
trimmed with white ribbon. It is so 
disappointing to take out a white 
dress that has been laid away and 
find it has turned yellow. It is also disappointing 
to take out a winter cloth skirt or suit and find it 
wrinkled from poor packing. The best way to , 
restore their fresh appearance is to turn on the hot 
water in the bathroom, shut the door and windows, 
and hang up in this steamed room the mussed and 
wrinkled clothes, leaving them there for several 
hours; then open the windows and door and take 
the garments and dry them in the fresh air and sun. 
A soft silk dress that is mussed can be treated in | 
this same way. | 

If a shiny place comes on woolen goods when | 
pressing cover with a damp cloth and hold a hot | 
iron over it until sufficient steam is produced to | 
raise the nap. } 

Housekeepers are often troubled by mildew in 
damp closets. By putting a bow] or deep plate full 
of quicklime in the closet, and renewing it when the 
lime becomes slack, clothes hung there will be pre- | 
served from spots of mildew or mould. 











She knows 
by experi- 
ence that 


THE FOSTER 


Is for Women of Good Taste 
Who Want Things Right 
And no Excuse for the Others 


It is not only an ideal, but a safe 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


and lends symmetry and grace to her figure, assists 
nature in developing a shapelier form and produces a 


To remove mildew from cotton or linen mix soft 
soap and the juice of a lemon, cover the spots well 
on both sides, then lay in the sun until the spots 
disappear. It is not always so successful to remove 
mildew from silk, but here is a recipe for that: 
Take a piece of clean, soft flannel, dip it into wood | 
alcohol and rub the spot well; then iron on the 
wrong side; take care to put a piece of dampened 
cotton cloth over the silk and iron on this cloth; 
this will prevent the silk from getting shiny. 

Iron-rust spots can be removed by covering the 
spots with lemon and salt, moistening with a little 


more perfect fit of corset and graceful hang of skirt water; then put in the sun, and redampen the spots 
It holds the hose taut, yet without tension — does not until they disappear, which sometimes will be several 

tear the flimsiest fabric, and allows freedom and ease days. 

of action 


It is wise when washing black lawns or calicoes 
to make the bluing water almost black with blu- 
ing, as it renews any of the dye that may have come 


It reduces the prominence of the abdomen and helps 
give grace and erect poise to the imperfect figure. It 
poe not draw the corset and gives a smooth effect to 


H the skirt, no matter how worn the corset ends may be out in the washing process. — . \ ey 
hy The Foster comes in many styles and colors. When washing a white dress that has become th goat < | fA HT U ; e, 7 ro.19 
i Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web, - - .50c yellow put a few drops of turpentine into the water ia a *) ote 

Very Strong Silk Frill, - - - - - = = -15¢ , h 3 : : ‘ 
{ Seery Ge Wile-Gerd, - - - > - - = Q800 and then lay on the grass to dry, sunning it well 
; Heavy Silk, Double Frill, - - - - - - 1.25 lo make wash silk look like new, put a teaspoon- 
P Silk Suspender Web, - - - - - - - - 1.50 ful of wood alcohol to every pint of water when rins- 


“The Name is on the Buckles” 


At all dealers, or 


ARTHUR iene lena 
(Sales Agem & the U. 47-49 Mercer St., New York 
ie. Trsente, Canad Gate Agnes tr Casatnp 
A large Photo: Etching of “* The FosterGirl,”’ ready forframing, 
without advertisement, will be sent free, with al! mail orders. 


ESTs 


ypiputes 
Boys’ Russian 


Blouse Suit, 
3 to 8 years, 


of smooth blue serge 
(Winter weight), white 


ing, and be sure to iron when damp. 

To freshen up black satin and taffeta, sponge with 
a cupful of strong black or green tea and a teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia, and press on the wrong side over a | 
dampened cloth. 

After the summer campaign we all of us are apt 
to have a shabby black straw hat that we would | 
like to have last us until the time comes when we 
must put on a felt one. This straw hat can be 
cleaned well by sponging it off with alcohol applied 
with a soft brush, then sponged with a little glue 
water; this will restore some of the stiffening it 
may have lost in the process; then use a good 
quality of liquid shoe blacking to add a gloss. 

It is a good idea to put rather large-sized shields 
on the under part of the arm portion of a pair of | 
corsets. This will prevent perspiration stains from The Strength of Peau de Soie.” 
injuring the corset and also keep the bones from ; a P s 
rusting. | |} More beautiful than ever. rhe Fashions require 

Perspiration stains are the most difficult ones to | }} Sft, clinging fabrics, and this meets the want 
remove, but sometimes by rubbing the spots with more,than any article before produced, Comes 
soap and laying the garment in the hot sun they in 24-in. width in all colors, including black and 
will disappear. white, price $1.00a yard. Comesin 32-in. width 

Children are apt to get spots of paint on their in white and cream only, price $1.50 a yard. 
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“PEAU DE CREPE” 


TRADE-MARK 
“The Softness of Crepe de Chine, 








Bosra: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Black Taffeta Silks 


embroidery, Eton col- | colored muslin or cambrlc dresses; now if these | 1 Srte, aaele Seevetn sander perfectly. "1 | | chenpar, quailty considered: by ws than uy where 
le spots are rubbed thoroughly with good laundry ite and cream will launder perfectly. ches ts Ada, Uls cas cet ena tine Gon 
lar. Price’ including svap, and then put to soak for twelve hours, the i the i 


THE NORFOLK SILK CO. 
469-471 Broome Street 
NEW YORK 


Pres de Soie 


Pres de Soie is the newest and best ma- 
terial for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 
36in. Light in weight, soft finish, has the 
silk “feel” and “‘cry,’’ does not split like 
taffeta silk and costs one-third the price. 
MADE IN TWO GRADES 
No. 3 at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and forty- 
five new street and evening shades, 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale 
at the Lining Counter of Dry Goods Stores. 


Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 


If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
send us his name and we will send you samples | 


Collar, Tie and Belt, 


$8.15 


OUR NEW 


CATALOGUE 


contains 1,000 illustrations 
and over 2,coo descriptions 
of apparel and articles necessary for the 
Complete outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 


are the largest retailers of silksinthecountry. We 


21 Inch Wide 
Oil Boiled Black Taffeta Silk 


manufactured in Lyons, France; made of the finest 
Italian Silk, (raw Italian Silk costs $1.00 per pound 
more than any other silk) high lustre, in either a 
heavy rustling finish or soft glove finish. Every 
yard is guaranteed to be pure silk, perfect and to 
| 

| 


paint will come off easily and the dresses be as good 
as new. 

How often one could use a piece of old material 
were it not that the old machine stitching shows up 
too plainly. This difficulty may be overcome by 
wetting the stitch marks thoroughly and allowing 
the goods to dry ; this will almost always bring into 
place the threads which were flattened down by the 
stitching; then smooth out the material, cover it 
with a wet cloth, steam it over a kettle of boiling 
water, and press it with a hot iron. 


Manufacturers Only. 




















wear —the quality universally sold for 75 ceuts a 


yard — we cheerfully send samples for 1 
your comparison to convince you ‘A ); 





how cheup these silks spay are, at our 

To freshen up a mussed piece of velvet hold a hot apr tnceguscechtge 
iron to the back of the velvet with a dampened cloth | 
between the iron and the velvet. If very much 
mussed the velvet will require a number of applica- 
tions of this sort. For a good-sized piece of velvet } 
it is a wise plan to fill a basin with boiling water 
and stretch the velvet tightly over the basin so that 
the steam will come through and raise the nap. 

To clean a jet spangled dress when the jet has 
become dull from sea air, remove all the dust with 
a very soft brush and touch up the jet with a bit of 
cotton and a little good sweet oil, and polish, if 
necessary, with an old kid glove. This process 
must be done with great care, as jet is often very 
brittle. : : GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

If you have a black voile or etamine, or even a 


/ Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 
black mohair gown that has a rusty brown or gray 


look, its appearance may be improved by placing ’ 
Bust and Hips 


the garment for twenty-four hours in a crock and 

covering it with gasoline; be sure that the crock is 
large enough not to muss your gown too much. Every Saas = ee —— 4 
y a . . . ress 0 waist i edi ely dai overs 
When you take it out shake it almost dry; do not how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
wring it; if mussed it should be left out in the air ! the usual “trying on method,” with her- 
and sun, then pressed well on the wrong side. This | self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


treatment should restore its color. Do this out- 
doors and away from fire or artificial light. “THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- | 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 


Upon request we will mail Gciniien of our special 
offerings in black and colored silks as they occur 
from time to time, for the balance of the season. 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 





We have no branch stores — no agents. 





Boston Store, madison st. Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d St. 











NEW YORK 


little Tudor 
Play Suits 


= ' were popular all summer both 
with mothers and the children. 

They'll be just as useful, just 
as comfortable and every bit as 
practicable for play-ground and 
house wear this fall and winter 

Little Tudor Play Suits both 
wear well and look well. 

A perfect dress for Boys and 
Girls from creeping age to six, 
in washable colors. 




















and information where you can purchase it. 














Sara 


For Men, Ladies and Children 


Sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
price 50 cents 

If your merchant hasn't them 
write us. 


5, 6 years; 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 


camel-hair. Other makes are only 
“camel-hair” in name. Root's Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


The windows that have been bare all summer now 
require a little attention, and if you have a torn 
lace curtain here is a good way to mend the rents | 
or little holes: take the finest thread for your 
machine and fix the presser-foot so that it does not 
quite rest on the feeder; this you can do by putting | 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 


Dubuque, Iowa 








tL. 








Sold by principal dealers in New York 

- Boili in a tiny roll of paper or a wee piece of cork under | Sie tan of tae Ce oe on Ons Gs lange ciate. 

1 oilin the foot-lever; then put your curtain under the foot | . thadardtescke rast aes Jf not by yours, write to 

; g of the machine, and with both hands move it from | weet et ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 

} clothes weakens the fibre and left to right backward and forward and the thread 'Y our own figure duplicated in a special form toorder. | _ 4S Greene St 

j h : k h will fill in the hole so that it will look like network . *?. ‘Sam York 
i Shrinks the : P LN or the foundation of the curtain; be careful not to S h ( li f 

j Cc oth Fels N aptha —_ it too thick and be sure that your thread is fine. out erm a 1 ornia 

i soaks out the dirt. joel pp eee agg Rong be pe 2 For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 

J Fels-Naptha Philadelphia | in the same way, only the stitches should be closer. | the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


e 











are garments of quality and of 
fashion. They FIT PERFECTLY 
because there is a sufficient vari- 
ety of models to insure 


A SHAPE FOR EVERY 
FIGURE, 


The new fall models of 


7 
CORSETS 
ARE 


MAGNIPICENT CREATIONS! 


M They are designed for the ex- 
3 press purpose of creating figures 
of style and symmetry. 
The model illustrated, is of the design and 
principle upon which have been construct- 
ed various models strictly exemplifying 
the fall fashions. 
Style 510—for any figure of or- & 
dinary proportions, p2. 50 
Style 515—for well developed «& 
tigures, 2.50 
Sent prepaid if not procurable at your 
dealers. 


You can buy an American Lady Cor- 
set for $5.00 or for $1.00 — and at various 


intermediate prices —according to your 
financial taste. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO, 
New York. Detroit. Chicago. 
Postal to Dept. L, Detroit, brings booklet. 

















(Service Silk) 


You simply 
cannot tear it 
by any wear- 
ing strain. 
Pull it at the seams, anil, if vour stitches are 
strong enough, not a bit of damage will be done, 
Buy ‘‘Servisilk,’’ and when vou have spent 
time and money in making it up into a handsome 
waist or gown, you will not have the familiar 
unfortunate experience of finding your silk split 
or torn after it has been worn once or twice. 


** Servisilk ’’’ will commend itself 

for its beauty and lustre, as well 

as for its great wearing qualities, 
Pure Silk unsurpassed for foundations for transparent 
or soft fabrics, where draped effects are necessary. 
As a guarantee the name is woven in the 
selvage of the fabric rAKE’ NONE 68c. 
OTHER. 20 inches wide. . . beryard 

Samples on request. 


At all leading retail stores. 
THE NORFOLK SILK CO., 469-471 Broome 8t., New York 
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Theextraordinary success of our September offer- ol 
We ing of petticoats leads us to present this month a | 
} waist of unusual attractive- 
ness, aml at a price much 
| ‘ 4 less than its value. 
| ~ No. 290. Mace of extra 
f good quality Voile. Front 
a. trimmed witheighthalf-inch i 
| tucks to bust line. Also five 
rows of taffeta trimming, 
Mexican stitching between, 
and four medallions to 
match, fancy tal) col- 
lar, four tucks on 
back, lined through- 


out. Black only. 

Sizes 32 to 44. \ 
Vur price - : $3. 0 
If to go by mail add 
15 cents postage. 


\ 
If you have not yet \ | 


! 


| 


orderedthe petticoat 
illustrated in Sep- } 
tember clo not de- f 
lay. Write at once 
for free catalogue 
No. 50, showing 
leading styles of 
all other waists, furs, 
es: silk, satine and bril- 
= hantine petticoats, 
underwear, hosiery, 
jewelry, leather 
goods, and notions 











Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this 
page. Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 





How to Lengthen Sleeves 

My little daughter has a plaid dress which is in 
good condition, but far too short in the sleeves. I 
have none of the material, and cannot match it. 
What can I do? ANXIOUS MOTHER. 

Put a facing of cambric on the skirt and use 
the under side of the present hem to lengthen the | 
sleeves. 


Coloring a White Bodice 
What can I do to improve the appearance of a 
white crépe de Paris bodice? It has been cleaned 
so often that it looks dingy. Must I dye it? 
EMILY. 
No; dip it into good strong coffee; that will turn 
it into a pretty écru color, 


Wedding Dress for a Fall Bride 
Will you please tell a November bride what 
material to get for a wedding dress? It must be 
white. B. BELLE. 
Crépe de chine and chiffon voile are beautiful 
materials, but for less expensive ones silk muslin, 
nun’s veiling or organdy may be used. 


Model for a Silk Shirtwaist Suit 

‘This fall I expect to get a dark blue silk shirt- 
waist suit. How would you advise me to have it 
made, and what sort of a wrap should I have to 
wear with it? A READER. 

I should advise you not to have a blue silk shirt- 
waist suit for fall or winter wear, but to get a good 
serge or mohair skirt and jacket suit. Have the 
skirt made short walking length, and a twenty-four- 
inch jacket tight-fitting in the back and double- 
breasted in the front. 


A Dressy-Appearing Petticoat 


I want a dressy-looking petticoat. I cannot 
afford one of taffeta. What else can you suggest ? 
Mrs. A.J). B 
Make a skirt of mohair, which is a light material 
and wears well, and finish it with two silk ruffles 
pinked on the edges. 


Restoring Color to a Shirtwaist 

The back of the waist of my brown wool shirt- 
waist suit has turned red from perspiration. Is 
there anything that I can do that will bring back 
the color? CECILIA. 


Sponge well with ammonia diluted with water, 
and the color will more than likely come back. 


Making Up a Striped Silk 

Please tell me how to make up a green and black 
striped siik, the stripes running crosswise of the 
goods. I want it for a best dress. MALAGA. 

Make your skirt in two pieces, with the upper 
portion made so that the stripes will run up and 
down, and cut it after a full five-gored model, 
having the gores full enough to allow for tucks and 
to give a yoke effect. Finish the upper portion 
with two two-inch tucks; under this have the 
lower portion, consisting of a deep ruffle of the silk 
with the stripes running around the skirt; finish the 
bottom of the ruffle with a deep hem. Make your 
waist in side plaits, crossing surplice fashion in the 
back and front over a neck-piece and collar of 
heavy écru lace: trim the side plaits of the front 
with narrow ruffles of silk trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace which has been dipped in coffee, to 
give it an écru tint. The sleeves should have big 
puffs to the elbows, and deep, tight-fitting cuffs of 
the heavy lace, finished at the elbows with ruffles 
similar to those on the front of the waist. 


Autumn Coat for a Child 

What would you recommend for a useful autumn 
coat for a child of five? Mrs. A. B. T. 

There is nothing more useful or in better style 
for a child than a dark blue serge or gray mixed 
tweed reefer coat, made with a box back and a 
semi-fitting double-breasted front, finished with 
heavy stitching on all the seams and hems. 


The Newest Stocks 

Can you tell me anything new in the way of 
stocks? Miss B. B. L. 

The newest stocks are made of embroidered linen 
or heavy lace with or without tabs, and are tinished 
around the outer edge with ruffles of lace or soft 
muslin, which may be shirred, gathered or knife- 
plaited, and made in any becoming width. 


A Uselul Cleaning Liquid 
Please give me a useful recipe that I can keep on 
hand for removing spots from household goods as 
well as grease spots from children’s clothes. 
Mrs. MARTIN. 


Here is a universal cleaning fluid: Dissolve four 
ounces of white Castile soap in one quart of boiling 
rainwater. When cool add four ounces of am- 
monia, two ounces each of alcohol, ether and 
glycerine, and, lastly, one gallon of rainwater. 
This is an excellent cleaning fluid to bottle and 
keep for emergencies. It will remove spots from 
carpets, rugs, table-covers, and also grease spots 
from clothing. 


Correct Dress for a Bridegroom 

Kindly tell me the correct dress for a bridegroom 
at an afternoon home wedding in November. 

Mrs. F. JONEs. 

The correct dress for a bridegroom at an after- 
noon wedding is a frock coat, light gray striped 
trousers, white piqué vest, white silk Ascot tie, 
patent leather shoes, pearl gray gloves and a high 
silk hat. A black cutaway coat may be worn in 
place of the frock coat at an informal wedding. 





certainly the daintiest finish. 


Making a Pongee Dress 

I seek your columns for advice in regard to the 
making of a pongee dress. I want it plain and 
suitable to wear to small evening entertainments. 

MAHALIE T. 

Make your pongee dress with a full skirt finished 
with a deep hem around the lower edge; above the 
hem use deep tucks or fagoted bands. Have the 
material of the blouse slightly gathered to the 
shoulder seams and have the fullness ‘crossed 
surplice fashion over a chemisette of Valenciennes 
lace and écru net. Have two full puffs on each 
sleeve to the elbow; beneath the puffs have deep 
tucked cuffs of the pongee. Make a five-inch, 
boned, snugly-fitting girdle of pale blue Louisine 
silk, with rhinestone buckles at the back, to wear 
with your dress. 


May a Girl of Twelve Wear Shirtwaists ? 


Do you think a girl of twelve is too young to 
wear a shirtwaist, and too old to wear a guimpe 
dress ? Mrs. G. H. T. 

A shirtwaist would be suitable for a girl of twelve 
unless she is very small. Guimpe dresses with 
full, loose sleeves to the elbows are much worn by 
girls of twelve. 


Finishing a Baby’s Blanket 


Which would you advise me to do~— briar-stitch 
my baby’s carriage blanket or bind it with ribbon ? 
Mrs. H. J.G. | 

I would suggest a binding of satin ribbon two 
inches wide. I think it would be the best and 


Evening Dress for a Schoolgirl 


Can you suggest a dress suitable for a schoolgirl 
to wear to recitals and musicales ? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 1904 





MARGARET V. 


You will find a dress of light-colored voile or 
challie most useful. Have it made witha full skirt 
finished with a deep hem at the lower edge anda 
full baby waist with sleeves formed of two deep 
puffs to the elbows; beneath the puffs have tight- 
fitting cuffs of all-over lace. Use the same lace for 
the collar, and add a ruffle of the lace around the 
neck where the collar is joined to the waist. Be 
sure to have a wide, boned, tight-fitting girdle of silk 
or wide ribbon to wear with the dress. 


Toques for Dressy Occasions 

Do you think that toque-shaped hats will be good 
style this winter for dressy occasions ? 

READER. 

Toques will be much worn this winter. ‘The new 
ones are irregular in their outline and for dressy 
occasions are trimmed with flowers made of velvet 
and silk. 


Making Over a Chilfon Dress 
Iam making over a white chiffon voile dress. I 
have a yard and a half of two-inch-wide Valen- 
ciennes Jace and a yard anda half of heavy lace 
four inches wide. Which shall I use for trimming ? 
PUZZLED 


Combine the two, as both sheer and heavy laces 
are used on the same dresses this season. Makea 
yoke and cuffs of the heavy lace and outline them 
with a ruffle of the Valenciennes. 


Separate Coats or Coat and Skirt Suits ? 

Will you please tell me whether separate coats 
or coat and skirt suits will be worn the coming 
winter ? Miss D. SMITH. 

Both will be worn this coming season. The sep- 
arate coats are made quite to knee depth and loose 
enough in the sleeves to be worn on very cold days 
over a suit if desired. 


Cleaning a Plush Cape 


I have an old black silk plush cape which I want 
to make over into a coat. Is the material too old- 
fashioned ? Ps es Be 

You can change your plush velvet into the soft 
crinkled kind that looks like caracal fur by rip 
ping it apart and soaking itin water. If very much 
soiled wash it with soap and water, rinse thoroughly, 
then twist it lengthwise of the goods into a tight 
rope; wring it hard and as nearly dry as you can; 
then shake it out and hang it in a warm place to 
dry thoroughly. If after this it seems stiff a vigor- 
ous rubbing will soften it. After this process the 
material, when cut over, should make you a stylish 
and useful coat. 


How Long to Wear Mourning 

Please advise me as to what length of time 
mourning should be worn for different members of 
a family? Mrs. D. O. L. 

A widow should wear black for three years. For 
a parent mourning should be worn for the same 
period; for a child, or a sister or brother, deep 
mourning for a year, and light mourning for an- 
other six months; for a grandparent, one year. In 
all these cases mourning is usually lightened the 
last six or eight months. In hot weather it is now 
permissible for persons in mourning to wear plain 
tucked or plaited white linen shirtwaist suits, or 
blouses, with black accessories. 


Utilizing Old Trimming 
I have many yards of stitched bands of silk which 
I have ripped off an old cloth dress. Please tell 


me of some way in which I can make use of them? 
$. 8. 


Refold your bands to hide the old stitching. 
Then they may be utilized for yokes, collars and 
cuffs by fagot-stitching them together, or for piping 
tucks and ruffles. 





Do You Want a Strictly 


Man- Tailored Suit 


made to your individual measure, at a specia! bargain 
price? Do you want it made expressly to fit your 
figure, from the newest and most fashionable fabrics, 
in the latest metropolitan style? Io you want to be 
absolutely eatisted before you decide to keep the 
garments? Do you want an 


All-Wool Albatross Waist 


to match your new costume 


Without Cost 


to you for simply referring your 
friends tous? Then, read carefully 
and act promptly on our 


Special Offer: 


We will send you samples of the 
very latest fabrics for Tailor-Made 
Costumes in All-Wool Broadcloths, 
Popular Fancy Worsteds in the latest 
mannish effects, Zibelines, Home- 
spuns, Cheviots and Fancy Mixtures, 
in the newest designs and color- 
ings, from which we make 


Suits to Your Order 


in any style you desire, 
your choice of materials, 


$9 to $35 


and give you an exquisite, 
All-Wool Albatross Waist 
to match your costume, 
without charge, provid- 
ing you will give us the 
names of ten ladies who 
will be likely to buy Tailor- 
Made Suits or Skirts on 
our exceedingly liberal 
terms, and hand each of 
them our Fashion Book, 
special offer, etc 

Or, should you want a 
stylish Man-Tailored sep- 
arate Skirt or Jacket, we 
will give you a dainty 
Novelty Vesting Waist, 
without charge, under 
the same conditions. 

Our elegant assortment 
of stylish new goods, for 


Made to 
Your Order 


Dress and Walking 
Skirts at 


$4 to $10 


cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. All we ask is 
that you give us. the op- 
portunity to prove that we 
can save you money, give you exclusive styles and fit 
you perfectly. You take no risk. We make your cos- 
tume exactly as you order it, send it to you by express, 
and give you five days to convince yourself in your own 
home that the garments are better value in every way 
than you have ever had, or can get elsewhere. 
Don't take our word for it — get our samples and prices, 
and compare them with others. Isn't this an ex- 
ceedingly liberal offer? Can you afford to pass it ty? 
Write us today, stating colors you prefer and whether 
you wish a Suit, Skirt or Jacket, and we will send you 
Superb Fall Samples and our New Fall Style Book 
containing complete instructions for taking measures, 
all sent free, together with our ‘ Social Federation" 
Proposition which pays you $2.50 in cash before you 
get your costume. 
OWEN T. MOSES & CO., 251 MOSES BLDG., CHICAGO 
References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State 
\ Bank, Chicago. Capital stock $250,000.90. al 























For ladies and children, 
owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes in 
finish, fabric and fit. 


Vests, pants and tights 

are made in all weights 
and styles, and our 
Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 


handle 


Leading retailers 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 
ment A, No. 1 Greene Street, 
New York. 











PRINCESS SATIN 


36 ins. wide, price $1.50 a yard. 


OPERA SATIN 


36 ins. wide, price $1.00 a yard. 


| “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SATINS MADE” 


Guaranteed to wear for two seasons. 
In all shades at the leading dry goods 
stores. Look for the green label on 
the end of every piece. 


Your leading merchant is sure to have a full 
line. If he should not, write to us, the manu- 
facturers, for samples and information. Burton 
Brothers & Co., 384-386 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE 


For those sending 25 cents registration fee, will sell $5.00 wort"! 
of fancy work FREE No commission. Quick sales, laru¢ 
orders before Christmas. Absolutely no risk, as goods must 
be sent by express prepaid or registered mail, with address 
and lowest price plainly attached. Sales remitted prompt 


COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE, 519 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, Il!. 
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‘feo Premium 
Swiits Hams™Bacon 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Swift & Company 
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BACK VIEW. 





A Word t to > Slctee 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 


abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write to us rhe R bens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of theusands of ime sot ers. We want it accessible toall the world 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk ancl wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Gooc's Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 
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Nature's Gift from the Sunny South 


€ottolene 


Shorlens your food—Lengthens your life 


The wise housewife specifies Cottolene every time in place of lard. Anyone with 
a pues of respect for his stomach would prefer a pure vegetable product to one 
m a e from hog fats. Cottolene is a/ways pure; lard isn’t. Cottolene will make more 
palatable food than lard, and food that any stomach can digest with ease. Lard is a 
friend of indigestion. 
Cottolene is put up in odor-proof sealed tin pails; lard comes in bulk and will 
absorb any old odor which is near it. 
im can prove every word we say by buying and trying a pail of Cottolene. All 
goo —o sell it; all the great cooking authorities of America recommend it. 
1-3 LESS. ’ Cottolene being richer than either lard or cooking butter, one- 
third less is required. 
FREE = us a 2c. stamp to pay postage and we'll mail you a copy of our book, ‘‘ Home 
Helps,” edited by a prominent cooking authority, which contains 300 choice recipes. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D, Chicago 





After the fun of 
Hallowe’en, send the 
children to bed with the promise of 


CREAM of WHEAT 


for breakfast. There’s sunshine in 


every bowl. A dainty breakfast— 


? A delicious dessert. 

















Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 























COLGATIES 


SOAPS ARD PERFUMESY 
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For almost a century we have been engaged in the manufacture of Soaps | 
and Perfumes. In thousands of families Colgate @. Co. is a Household Word, ' 
and yet, as well as we are Known, it may surprise you to learn how many : 

f different articles we maKe for use in a modern home. From attic to cellar there F 
is hardly a room in the house in which some product of Colgate @ Co. cannot t 
be used for a refreshing, cleansing and comforting purpose. 

Toilet Soap e Toilet Waters for the Sick Room | 

| Shaving Soap for the Dressing-room & Silver Soap for the Pantry t 

Dental Powder | % Flavoring Extracts for the Hitchen ' 


Violet Talc for the Nurser > Laundry Soap for the Laundry 


COLGATE’S WAY 
Different Soaps for Different Purposes 


Have a variety of soaps in your home. There is both comfort and economy 
in it, and it is as desirable as having several dresses or suits in your 
wardrobe for different occasions. No one soap can be the best for 
the stable, a gentleman’s shave, the laundry, and my lady’s toilet. 
Colgate @ Co. have prepared special soaps for special purposes. 
This is our way of meeting the varied requirements of a modern 
home, and we asK, does it not appeal to your 
good judgment? 





Write for our free BookKlet, *“‘Comfort and Luxury for a Modern Home” 


COLGATE @ Co. 


Established 1800 55 John Street, New York 


Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes 
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